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FROM THE EDITORS 


With this issue we introduce a new feature to Administration 
and Society: the invitational review essay. We have asked the 
members of our editorial board to recommend for review a 
book they deem to be of particular significance for the study of ` 
administration and society and to recommend someone they 

feel is especially qualified to review the book. ) 

Our first invitational review essay is by Lewis Anthony 
Dexter, who reviews Charles Schultze’s The Public Use of 
Private Interest. We invite your comments and suggestions on 
this new feature. 

Readers of Administrtion and Society are well aware of our 
long-standing policy of encouraging a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to the study of administration. In looking over the 
range of academic interests represented in the journal’s publi- 
cations, we noted two disciplines pertinent to administration 
that we have somewhat neglected: law and history. To correct 
this, we would like to encourage the submission of manuscripts 
that explore constitutional questions with relevance for admin- 
istration and society with an eye toward the bicentennial of the 
Constitution in 1987. A focus on the Constitution will combine 
questions of law and history. in a way that is obviously signifi- 
cant for students of public administration. We stress the bicen- 
tennial because, given the time necessary to research, write, 
review, and revise manuscripts, it is not too early to begin 
encouraging such undertakings. We hope that when the bicen- 
tennial approaches, A &S will have in print several major con- 
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tributions to the intellectual vitality of the national celebration. 
Inquiries concerning the particulars of manuscripts focused on 
the administrtive aspects of the Constitution in light of the 
bicentennial should be addressed to Managing Editor John A.. 
Rohr. ? 


Because of the broad scope of A &S, it is occasionally neces- 
sary to look beyond the membership of our excellent editorial 
board for reviewers. We would like to take this opportunity to 
thank publicly those generous men and women who have so 
graciously provided this indispensable professional service. 


They are: 


Joel Aberbach ` 
University of Michigan 
Howard Aldrich 
Cornell University 


Robert Backoff 
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Robert Behn 

Duke University 


Richard Bingham 
University of Wisconsin 
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UCLA 
James Bowman. 
University of Wyoming 
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American University 
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Yale University 
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Syracuse University 
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George Washington University 
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Terry Cooper 
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Government-controlled enterprises are an increasingly important phenomenon in 
many countries. Yet there have been relatively few efforts to study what is distinctive 
_about these companies’ behavior. This article purports to contribute to the under- 
standing of how strategy is formed in such companies. Using a precise conceptual 
framework and extensive field work, the strategic decisions of these companies are 
systematically examined. 


STRATEGIC DECISIONS 
IN GOVERNMENT- 
CONTROLLED ENTERPRISES 


RENATO MAZZOLINI 
Columbia University 


State ownership in industry has grown considerably in Europe 
and may well spread to other parts of the world (Galbraith, 
1967; Holland, 1972; Vernon, 1974, 1979).The fields of activity 
of government-controlled enterprises (GCEs) are quite varied 
(Centre Européen pour l‘Entreprise Publique, 1973). There are 
GCEs in primary sectors of the economy—oil, steel, coal, gas, 
and so on—as well as in secondary sectors, such as automo- 
biles, aircraft construction, computers, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, shipyards, electronics, machine tools, and food 
industries. There are also GCEs in tertiary sectors: banks, 
insurance companies, transportation companies, and even in 
such fields as advertising. Finally, we find highly diversified 
companies, such as the multisectorial groups (e.g., IRI). 
Governments take control of an enterprise for several 
reasons: to bail a company out, to control the development of 
strategic sectors (e.g., military equipment manufacturers), or 
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` "` for ideological motives (e.g., the argument that certain com- . 
- panies are so dependent on public financing, and thus critically 


affect the national economy at large, that they ought to come 
under collective owenership) [Labor Party, 1974; Programme 
Commun, 1972]. 

While GCEs are receiving more and more attention Foi 
political scientists, economists, and students of management, 
few have looked at how.GCEs actually function, particularly as 
far as strategic decisions are concerned (Anastassopoulos, 
1973; Berthomieu, 1970; Lorsch, 1979; Pavan, 1972). This 
article seeks to fill the gap. Our aim is to explain how geg 
is developed in GCEs. 

By GCEs, we mean companies for which ultimate Pest 
authority rests in the hands of the state: As principal owner, the 
state has the rights normally accruing to stockholders. To have 
such authority the government must own a majority in a 
. company’s equity—though a strong relative majority is often 
de facto sufficient. For the purposes of this article, we are 
interested only in those GCEs that operate as normal commer- 
cial enterprises, producing and selling goods and services 
demanded by the market in competition with private-sector 
firms. (We are not interested in public monopolies—com- 
panies operating under severe constraints, which serve the 
public by providing more attractive or cheaper goods and 
« services than might be available if supplied by private-sector 
companies operating under free market conditions.) 

Strategic decisions are those which determine the field of 
activity of the firm—what endeavors it pursues and how it 
pursues them. They refer to fundamental questions about 
raising and allocating corporate resources (Mintzberg et al., 
1976). 

Obviously many aspects of strategic decision-making are 
common to GCEs and private-sector enterprises. We will point 
these out while highlighting the ways GCEs are different. 
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This study rests on a specific conceptual framework which 
presents an explicit way of analyzing how key decisions are 
- made in large organizations. This framework is based on 
Allison’s work, adapted to corporate strategic decisions and 
actions (1971). This framework has been discussed elsewhere 
(Mazzolini, 1978); it is enough to sumarize it here. 

The analysis of an organization’s formal objectives defines 
the broad context in which decision makers must ‘play and 
determines the large patterns of corporate behavior. The 
analysis of the organization’s bureaucracy uncovers the pro- 
cesses whereby decisions are normally made and defines the 
limits of leaders’ actions. Set procedures exist which are 
designed to transmit the information leaders must rely on, and 
they define the process by which the specifics of leaders’ 
decisions are carried out. Analysis of the politics of leadership 
explains how novel courses of action come about. 

‘Using this framework, 304 open-ended interviews were 
conducted in 123 organizations throughout the nine EEC 
countries over the 1975-1978 period. We interviewed the 
people who make critical decisions: top managers of major 
GCEs (as well as certain staff members) who are in a position to 
observe them closely; government employees, cabinet mem- 
bers, key congressmen, and relevant civil servants; and influen- 
tial outsiders—first and foremost among them, union leaders. 
Given the sensitive nature of much of the data involved, 
interviewees were promised anonymity. 

These interviews were loosely structured and varied from 
case Io case, although in all cases questions revolved around 
three principal themes: 

(1) GCEs’ objectives: What goals are GCEs called upon to 
pursue beyond: operating as commercial undertakings? How 
do these goals affect their strategic behavior? These questions 
were aSked of top managers, and their reports were subse- 
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quently verified with government officials (for example, if a 
GCE’s CEO argued that the government exerted pressure on the 
company to invest in a given area, we referred to the economics 
ministry for verification). 

(2) The bureaucracy: What are the standard procedures 
governing opportunity/problem detection at the company 
level and the state level? To what issues are relevant organiza- 
tional units sensitive? What types of alternatives are considered 
and how are they investigated? What is the procedure for the 
approval process? What programs are available for implemen- 
tation? Analysis in this area required in-depth study of the 
internal modus operandi of GCEs and relevant government 
organizations. Management was asked which information was 
considered in particular decisions; staff were asked to describe 
the way the information was processed. A number of resource 
allocation decisions were followed from their inception to their 
actual implementation. Similarly, at the government level, the 
organizational units which have a bearing on GCEs’ strategy 
were identified; their internal workings were analyzed via 
interviews of the “What do you do exactly in such and sucha 
case?” nature. Interviewees were asked to describe their 
organizations’ aims, the data they considered, the type of 
analysis they performed, the relevant channels of communica- 
tion, and the mechanisms through which they took action. 

(3) The intraorganizational politics: Who are the individ- 
uals who actually have power? What pressures do their jobs 
exert on them? What are their personalities, perceptions, and 
preferences? What are their stakes, both in issues directly 
related to GCEs’ strategy and in other organizational games as 
well as their personal interests? What is the relative influence of 
each individual? What are the struggles and bargains between 
these individuals? | 

In no area is each decision more sui generis than here. Each 
case involved different actors with different motivations and 
degrees of influence. It was therefore necessary to look at 
actual cases. Still, this enabled us to identify a number of 
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typical attitudes and the accompanying dynamics of conflict 
and compromise. In each case we interviewed the various 
actors involved, both within the firm and at the government 
level, and key outsiders. Also, we interviewed individuals who 
had an opportunity to observe the behavior of leaders (eg. 
their assistants). This enabled us to reconstruct the sequence of 
events, the behavior of key decision makers, their interfaces, 
and their final decisions. . i 

The investigation resulted in a number of propositions 
about GCEs’ decisions and actions. In order to investigate 
these more rigorously, we studied in detail five SES of 
strategic decisions: . 

(1) Thirty first foreign investment decisions. A distinction 
must be made between investments in familiar fields and in- 
vestments in new areas. We thus divided foreign investments 
in GCEs into two groups: those in GCEs with no previous 
international experience, and those in GCEs with well-estab- 
lished foreign operations. Among these 30 first foreign invest- 
ment decisions, 20 were in 100% state-owned firms, while 10 
were in mixed enterprises. 

Because these were first-time decisions, we were mainly 
interested in the initiating forces. We identified the key actors, 
classifying them by their positions, stances, motivations, and 
degrees of relative influence; and we analyzed the political 
games, trying to identify categories of resultants. Further, we 
analyzed the procedures leaders had to rely on to secure 
information and to get their proposals approved and enacted. 
We chose for study those cases where GCEs were willing to 
cooperate—by opening company files and permitting inter- 
views with key actors and “observers” of the process (e.g., 
staffers)—in tracing the history of decisions from the inception 
of the idea (o (he actual implementation. 

(2) Twenty foreign investment decisions in GCEs with 
extensive existing international operations. Here the primary 
focus was on the set procedures: sensors used to identify 
opportunities, the process of formulating and selecting alterna- 
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tives, the SOPs employed to actually plan and carry out 
investments. Where relevant, we attempted to account for the 
role of key individuals who modified any aspect of the process. 


Again, interviews and company documents were used to 


reconstruct the sequence of events leading to investment. 

(3) Twenty decisions not to invest abrodd—foreign invest- 
ment decisions which were rejected. These too were analyzed, 
through the same kind of interviewing and company files 
analysis as above. 

(4) Twenty-five major domestic resource allocations i in 8 
companies. Once again, interviews with key individuals and 
analyses of documents were used. 


(5) Comparative strategies between GCEs and private firms. 


in five sectors. Concentrating on their strategy of international 
expansion, we analyzed the behavior of GCEs and private 
‘firms, seeking to identify differences and similarities in their 
entry: strategies: foreign direct investment versus licensing or 


exporting; “going it alone” versus joint ventures (whether with ` 


a private- or a public-sector partner); acquisition of an 
existing local firm versus starting from scratch with a new 
operation. 


GCEs’ STRATEGIC DECISIONS 


GCEs’ behavior is the product of the interaction of three 


elements. 


OBJECTIVES 


Governments have a set of policies. that condition GCEs’ 
strategies. They fix the broad context in which decisions must 
be made. These policies can be classified in two main 
categories: sectorial policies and regional policies. 


ry 
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Sectorial Policies 


Governments consider a number of sectors as especially 
important and adopt measures to monitor the strategy of 
GCEs in those sectors. 

The first group are the high-technology firms, in particular 
aerospace and computer companies. They have been the object 
of continued government attention for military, political, 
economic, and prestige reasons (Hochmuth, 1974; Jéquier, 
1974). Government’s objective is to encourage the creation of 
strong national industries. Many argue this is a myopic 
attitude, since it hampers the creation of larger European 
undertakings, the only true hope for Europeans to develop a 
viable industry of their own in such sectors (Mazzolini, 1974). 
With reference to computers, Jéquier (1974: 210).found that 
there is “a basic conflict, if not total incompatibility, between 
the support given by governments to their national champion 
and the often expressed need for a ‘European strategy’ based 
on mergers.” Of course, this type of policy. can also apply to 
private firms. But the point is that such policies are particularly 
constraining for GCEs and the government can enforce them. 
more readily when it has direct ownership (Vernon, 1974). 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that pressures toward nationaliza- 
tion are especially significant in such sectors. | 

A second group are GCEs dealing with vital raw materials. 
When there is an adequate supply of such raw materials at 
home, governments expect GECs to focus on the exploitation 
of such domestic resources. Thus, the British National Oil 
Corporation has the basic role of furthering “the national 
interest in development and use of UK continental shell oil and 
gas resources” (British Petroleum Company, 1977: 4). The 
Italian ENT and the French ERAP are also under pressure to 
exploit natural resources at home. ENI is a case in point, as 
Shonfield (1965: 184) found: 


“Its great achievement in the 1950s was the exceedingly rapid 
development of the newly found reserves of natural gas in 
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North Italy. It is highly improbable that any of the interna- 
tional oil companies . . . would have done the job with equal 
speed. The other alternative, an indigenous private enterprise 
organization, could hardly have matched ENI’s high speed 
performance in bringing to Italian industry all the supplies of 
the newly discovered natural gas that it could use, in so short a 
time. The speed with which any normal private business would 
have set about the venture would have been determined by 
commercial criteria, such as the desire to husband reserves or 
the wish not to disrupt other established supplies of fuel, which 
would have slowed down the process. Indeed, it is sometimes 
argued that ENI’s pace was excessive: the consequence is that 
known Italian reserves of natural gas are in danger of being 
exhausted in a matter of a few years. However, those who took 
charge of Italian gas development were guided by other 
considerations than this. They were, of course, anxious to make 
a profit; but their main objective was to apply to the national 
economy the stimulus of plentiful domestic fuel for industry at 
a cheap price. 


On the other hand, when there are no adequate natural 
resources at home, the thrust of governments’ policies is to 
decrease the dependence on foreign suppliers by increasing 
internal autonomy (Michalet, 1974). This means GCEs must 
become directly involved in the exploration for and production 
of raw materials. Even when buying raw materials on interna- 
tional markets is cheaper, governments tend to pressure their 
companies to produce their own. As explained by a govern- 
ment official, “direct involvement in extraction activities 
enhances national independence. Of course you are still 
dependent on the will of foreign states, but at least you have 
some control over the actual extraction process, especially in 
terms of the control of the know-how required by this pro- 
cess. . . . This is important from a political and national 
security standpoint.” 

Furthermore, governments’ policies mean that GCEs are 
expected to do as much of the refining at home as possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that this is often more costly. 
Similarly, at the marketing level, all the companies interviewed 
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said that their primary mission was to secure a strong share of 
the domestic market so that the country is not overly 
dependent on foreign suppliers. This often means giving up 
more attractive opportunities abroad. 

An example is Aral, which reported that it viewed marketing 
abroad only as a means of supporting domestic operations: 
“We have to have some market penetration in the surrounding 
countries because otherwise we would lose some of our 
customers who travel a lot abroad. If Germans cannot find our 
products in their journey in the neighboring countries they may 
well switch to competitors who are international in scope and 
who are present in Germany as well. It is hard to get these 
people back once they return to Germany. Therefore, we do 
invest in international marketing operations but ona relatively 
limited scale and not on the grounds of making a good 
investment in itself but as a means of strengthening our 
domestic operations.” 


Regional Policies 


Most European states have policies geared to the develop- 
ment of backward regions: the Italian Mezzogiorno(Vochting, 
1975), the Desert Frangais (Musolf, 1972), the German East 
(Vernon, 1974), Ireland’s depressed areas, and so on. Prefer- 
ence is given to labor-intensive industries, since the typical 
problem is underemployment. Particular targets are industries 
that can “secure a ‘multiplier effect’ on the activities of other 
firms and thus on the character of activity in the sector as a 
whole” (Holland, 1972: 26). 

GCEs are under constant pressure to contribute to such 
policies. In Italy there is actual legislation compelling GCEs to 
make 60% to 80% of their investments in the South (Holland, 
1972). In France, especially in the last decade, one of GCEs’ 
basic missions is to help DATAR, the agency responsible for 
harmonizing “the economic development over the whole 
national territory, and thus help create jobs in depressed areas” 
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` (Anastassopoulos, 1973: 272). And in Germany entire regions 

are vitally dependent on GCEs such as Salzgitter or Volks- 
wagen (Wells, 1974). As an Italian chief executive put it, “for 
labor intensive GCEs, the single most important imperative is 
to invest in the Mezzogiorno. Relative to private sector 
‘companies, this is the most significant distinctive factor in 
‘shaping strategy.” 

The success of such policies has been mixed. True GCEs 
have invested a lot in depressed areas, making significant 
contributions to local employment. In addition, these invest- 
ments have often led to investments by others. An example, 
described by Wells (1974: 242) is Alfa Romeo’s investment in 
the Mezzogiorno: “The announcement of the project led Fiat 
to expand its.investment in the South after it first opposed the 
government project. Pirelli followed Alfa and Fiat with the 
construction of a tire plant in the region.” But GCEs’ invest- 
ments have also aroused considerable criticism. GCEs have 
been accused of building “cathedrals in the desert”—large 
industrial units utilizing sophisticated technologies but un- 
adapted to the local environment. Such investments have often 
been capital-intensive, requiring skilled labor unavailable 
locally (Holland, 1974). l 

Beyond regional policies per se, GCEs must contribute to 
the state’s.economic policies in general. Thus, especially in the 
low-growth 1970s, countries with balance-of-payments and 
employment problems have adopted measures to spur invest- 

ment and exports, and GCEs are required to comply especially 
closely. Moreover, governments can ask GCEs to accomplish 
specific tasks: A GCE can be required to step in and acquire a 
company under threat of foreign takeover, or it can be asked to 
revamp .an entire sector. For exmaple, the Italian EFIM . 
reported: “Over the years we have been asked to get involved in 
a variety of industries. An instance is the railroad equipment 
industry, which we were asked to try and turn around. The 
motivations were a mix of the feeling that the sector was 
important for the economy at large and the desire to preserve 
jobs.” 
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THE BUREAUCRACY 


- Organizational routines are-critically affected by past exper- 
ience.. Therefore, a key distinction is between actions that are 
familiar to the organization and those that are undertaken for 
the first time. 


Strategic Innovation 


Formulating. a Plan. A GCE which has never operated in a 
given field does not have procedures for looking for opportu- 
nities in that field.. For it to conceive of a plan to become 
involved in that field, an initiating force must intervene or an 
opportunity must be identified at the government level. 
Opportunities are not scanned systematically, and only a 
partial set of possibilities is examined. 

This is a phenomenon similar to that encountered in private 
firms (Aharoni, 1966). What is distinctive is the opportunity- 
identification process at the government level. 

In looking at a GCE’s first foreign investment, we found that 
in 21 of 30 cases the opportunity was first identified at the 
company level, and that in all 21 cases a force had intervened. 
We found three types of situations: 


è a highly visible exogenous event (e.g., the oil crisis) calling a key 
executive’s attention to a particular form of international ex- 
pansion—8 of the 21 cases; . 

è an outsider (e.g., a banker) awakening interest in a foreign in- 
vestment—5 of the 21 cases; 

è a novel type of expertise being introduced into the organization 
(e.g., an individual with an international background)—8 of the 
21 cases. 


In the remaining 9 cases the opportunity was identified in the 
government. Here bias is inevitable, since procedures exist in 
certain suborganizations only and are geared to their own 
parochial interests. 
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Thus, various alternatives for action are not appraised 
rigourously. We found that when the idea comes from 
_ someone within the company, that person usually has a specific 
project he or she would like to see pursued. That project is then 
pursued with little attempt to find out whether it is optimal or 
not. The same tends to happen at the government level: Whena 
GCE is pressed to pursue a new strategic course, it receives 
precise directions as to the first actual project to pursue. 

Yet, the reach of an intervening force or of a government 
unit is necessarily limited. At some point in the planning 
process, the standard routines of the firm must take over. The 
planning process then follows paths familiar to the organiza- 
tion. The plan for the new strategy is frequently, therefore, 
similar to plans the company uses for its existing strategies. 

Thus, mixed enterprises tended toward joint ventures with 
private firms (8 cases; 2 “went it alone”), while wholly state- 
owned firms tended toward solo ventures (17; only 3 entered 
partnerships). | 

On the other hand, GCEs tend to enter a joint venture with 
foreign governments more easily than private firms. Taking 
five key sectors as a base, we found that in all five instances 
cooperative agreements with governments in early foreign 
investments were clearly more frequent for GCEs than for 
private firms—by 2.1 times in one sector, and by 1.8, 1.3, 2.9, 
and 3.1 times in the other sectors. | 

GCEs appear to be less inclined than private companies to 
pursue a strategy of foreign acquisition. One chief executive 
noted: “Particularly in the last years of recession and high 
unemployment, we have been conditioned at home to make 
new incremental investments which create new jobs. We tend 
to buy out companies only when they are ailing and would 
otherwise fail. And we tend to operate in the same way abroad: 
we just do not consider the possibility of taking over a viable 
concern as a way of entering a foreign market.” Taking the 
same five sectors, we found that acquisitions by private firms 
outnumbered those by GCEs by 2.47 times. 
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When existing procedures are applied to a new type of plan, 
inadequacies are inevitable. (Again, this is also the case in 
private firms.) We found examples of this in all 30 of our first 
foreign investment decisions. . 

One company, for instance, was used to subcontracting in 
order to avoid the risk of being stuck with overcapacity in times 
of recession. It invested in a foreign country with a capacity 
geared to a very conservative market estimate, with a tacit 
contingency plan of subcontracting in case demand turned out 
to be greater than expected. Demand indeed proved to be far 
greater than the company’s capacity, but the additional 
demand could not be satisfied, dueto a lack of competent firms 
to subcontract. The president said, “What happened is that we 
were so used to subcontracting that we took it for granted that 
such possibilities would exist abroad as well. Nobody in the 
planning process thought of checking this out.” 

Another company reported that its first manufacturing 
foreign investment was in an LDC, and that it ran into trouble 
because it did not check the availability and cost of local 
machine shops, spare parts, and maintenance services for its 
machine tools. An executive said, “We were used to having all 
the outside service we needed for our machine tools and it 
really never occurred to us that abroad things might be 
different. We did our first investment using relatively old 
machinery we had in one of our plants at home, which was 
absolete in our domestic market but which would be quite 
appropriate in an LDC. Once we had installed the equipment 
and started operating we found out that there was nobody 
around to help us keep the machines in shape.” 


Approving a Plan. When a new type of strategy is consi- 
dered, there are no procedures specially tailored to appraise it. 
Existing review procedures must be employed. A reviewing 
unit may just not get involved and, indeed, may be skipped 
altogether. Alternatively, a reviewing unit gets involved no 
matter what. Approval is then cumbersome and misevalua- 
tions and time delays are inevitable. 
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To illustrate, consider the typical Italian GCE belonging to 
IRI, the major state holding company (Holland, 1972). Plans 
of the company are integrated in the overall plan of the 
“financiaria di settore” (the intermediary sectorial holdings 
such as Finsider), which is itself integrated in an overall IRI 
plan. This plan is then submitted to the ministry for state 
holdings. The ministry, in turn, presents a “relazione” (a 
report) to Parliament. In addition, certain special organiza- 
tions are also involved, such as regional development agencies, 
interministerial committees for price controls, industrial plan- 
ning departments, and so forth. 

In our 30 first foreign investment decisions we found that at 
the company level 32% of the reviewing units which usually 
intervene in a major capital appropriation were skipped. The 
other 68% did get involved, and delays were sizable. At the 
government level, 44% of the units were skipped while 56% did 
‘get involved. | 

Actual delays vary. In our sample one could estimate that 
the combined intracompany and intragovernment delays 
ranged from 18 to 34 months. Moreover, we found several 
instances of proposals that were never acted upon or were 
apporved well beyond the time when they constituted attrac- 
tive propositions. | ) 


Implementing a plan. When a new strategy is pursued, units 
in the field act according to patterns of behavior with which 
they are familiar. Discrepancies then occur between plan and 
action. While the same type of problem may arise in private- 
sector companies, it can take special forms in GCEs (Aharoni, 
1966). 

A typical case is that of a ministry calling for a GCE to 
pursue a particular course. Normally, the government specifies 
the broad lines of the project, leaving the company on its own 
in accomplishing the plan. If this is the first project of its kind 
for the firm, difficulties are likely. Thus we found that in their 
early foreign investments GCEs did not investigate all sources 
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of financing (in one instance a company was importing most of 
the capital required, while its finance staff had not investigated 
the possibility of tapping cheaper local funds); that local 
sources of supply were not being studied thoroughly; and that 
the location of the plant was chosen hastily. (In one case a 
company put up a plant abroad, next to the sea, because this 
was what it had successfully done over the years at home, while 
locally the obvious location was inland, next to the capitol; ` 
which was the main industrial center of the country.) Another 
significant problem is lack of coordination between units. For 
example, a high-ranking civil servant reported that some years 
ago the government had asked a group of GCEs to present a 
“common front” to certain OPEC countries: It had devised a 
plan whereby various GCEs would make certain industrial 
investments in those countries and thus pay a substantial share 
of the national oil bill. It had assumed that the various GCEs 
would cooperate and communicate with each other to coordi- 
nate their actions. This did not occur in practice, because each 
company had a different set of goals: One wanted to unload old 
machinery, another wanted to experiment with entirely new 
production methods. The plan implicitly called for each GCE 
trying to source raw materials and components from the other 
GCEs involved, but in fact each company acted on its own, 
ultimately sourcing mostly from third parties. Moreover, while 
it was hoped that the various GCEs would share their 
experiences as well as staff, each company acted along with its 
own people, thus creating unnecesary duplication of human 
resources. 


e i | À 
Familiar Courses of Action E D f A / 


It is only with experience in a given field of activity that such 
inefficiencies are tempered through mechanisms developed to 
cope with the problems attendant upon a particular strategy. 
These mechanisms are gradually grouped in a standardized 
pattern (e.g., the creation of an international division whose 
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purpose is to coordinate and monitor the company’s interna- 
tional activities and the environment in which they take place). 

When this happens it becomes part of company policy to 
look for opportunities on a regular basis. In 14 of the 20 
decisions to invest abroad made by GCEs with well-established 
foreign activities, no force intervened to identify the opportu- 
nity. Further, alternatives for action are gauged against each 
other before one route is chosen, and key variables are 
appraised more effectively. There is an established system for 
gathering and evaluating data relevant to international pro- 
jects (precise checklists for investigators, for example.) 

Approval is swifter, too. With experience, a company adapts 
its structure and routines to the appraisal of the type of projects 
called for by the particular strategy in question. In addition, 
fewer organizational units that are unfit to take action on such 
projects get involved. Thus, in the case of an international 
division, the division can decide on its own on capital outlays 
up to a certain level. Although beyond that level it usually 
needs to consult with corporate management, corporate 
management has itself acquired experience in the international 
field and therefore can act more effectively on the proposals 
submitted to it. 

Moreover, dealing with the government is easier when a 
project falls within an already existing area. There is less need 
for formal approval. Management therefore has far more 
independence. 

Finally, at implementation, distortions are reduced. Units 
“in the field” have learned to interpret decisions effectively and 
have devised patterns of action adapted to the strategy in 
question. 


THE POLITICS OF DECISION-MAKING 
In-Government Players 


The distinctiveness of GCEs’ intraorganizational politics 
stems first from the role of politicians. The logic of democratic 
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politics is a constituent element of the decision-making process ` 
of such enterprises. 

Political games are simultaneous and overlapping. At any 
given point, a player is involved in different games, and his or 
her stand in one game not only affects the outcome of that 
game but also the outcome of other games. Unavoidably, the 
player’s attitude vis-à-vis one problem reflects his or her 
broader concerns and interests in other problems and deci- 
sions. Given their dependence on the electorate, and party 
pressures, politicians are naturally led to exhibit three charac- 
teristics in their behavior: (1) impose a high discount rate on 
expected outcomes, (2) seek visible results, and (3) tend to take 
partisan stands. This is reflected in GCEs’ strategies. 

The best illustrations of this concern the question of 
employment. In the 70 foreign investment decisions we 
examined (including the 20 that resulted in noninvestment), 
some politicians pressed GCEs to stay home in more than half 
of the cases. In at least 70% of these cases we were able to 
ascertain that this was suboptimal: Exaggerated labor-inten- 
sive investments can strain the companies; insistence on 
domestic investments and refusal to produce abroad can result 
in the loss of foreign markets, which in turn hurts domestic job 
opportunities (Stobaugh, 1972). Yet, there is a logic in 
politicians’ attitudes: Their concern for national issues is 
naturally conducive to their tending to give precendence to 
collective ends over microeconomic goals. “We are instinc- 
tively inclined to use GCEs for broader aims than just return on 
their own investment, and we tend to be willing to sacrifice 
some company financial results if we see the national interest is 
at stake,” said a French MP. The need to secure popular as well 
as party support often leads politicians to fight first for 
outcomes that will enable them to consolidate and further their 
political standing. Moreover, given that responsibilities are 
split, parochialisms are inevitable, each player fighting for the 
advancement of his or her own view. Thus, labor ministers 
fight for domestic industrial expansion now; ministers for 
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trade tend to push for high exports today and for delaying the 
transfer of production abroad to solve their immediate prob- 
lem of a weakening currency; finance ministers have to make 
concessions on wages even if they see this as conflicting with 
their overall economic policies; and MPs bargain for invest- 
ments- in their constituency with limited consideration for 
whether this is desirable for the companies involved or the 
country in general. 

Politics, in the broadest sense, must be viewed as a legitimate 
component of decision-making in GCEs. Their strategies do 
reflect not only macro- or microeconomic ends, but also 
demands of various conflicting interest groups. Demands are 
only partially reconciled and side payments are often neces- 
sary. A company’s strategy is not simply a coherent, well- 
integrated synthesis of various aims; rather, it is a collage of 
several often unrelated pressures. A good illustration is found 
in a recent Ph.D. dissertation: 


In 1963-1964 the DATAR wanted Renault to invest in Lorient, 
Brittany, because an old local company called for public 
intervention and seemed to be condemned to close down. 
Renault refused to buy it, arguing that the production facilities 
(forges) were completely obsolete and that it had no need for 
them anyway. But the DATAR insisted that Renault should 
create new jobs in the area, by building something entirely new 
if not by using the old plant. A compromise was finally arrived 
at when Renault agreed to build a modern electrical foundry 
(the SFBM), which it needed but which it would have located 
near Paris otherwise. A low-interest loan was accorded which 
could theoretically offset the supplementary cost of transporta- 
tion due to the remote location. The new plant began producing . 
in 1967, employing 800 people at that time (over 1000 since 
1971). 


Still in 1963-1964, the area of Nantes, Loire Atlantique, 
suffered considerable unemployment due to a recession in the 
shipbuilding activities and the DATAR asked Renault to invest 
there. At that time, Renault needed an assembly plant which 
had to be located near the plants producing the parts to be 
assembled, which were costly to transport (body parts). 
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Projected location was the already existing complex of Flins, 
Normandy. The DATAR opposed that project categorically, 
and exerted strong pressures, through the Minister of Finance 
and the Prime Minister, to make Nantes be chosen. It took a 
long time and endless technical discussions for Renault to 
convince the Prime Minister that Nantes was really a bad 
location which would prove very costly. But as they accepted 
that the plant be built in Le Havre—which was all right for ` 
Renault, although not the location originally projected—the | 
DATAR and its supporters demanded that Renault do “some- 
thing” in Nantes. Renault had to build there a small plant 
producing rubber parts (CPIO) employing 700 people in 1968, 
and over 1220 in 1971 [Anastassopoulos, 1973: 272-273]. 


Management 


Chief executives of GCEs are responsible for the firm’s 
results. Yet they are of necessity involved in the political games. 
Their own attitude must reflect at least partially the idiosyncra- 
cies of in-government players. 

In our 70-decision sample, management was the strongest 
advocate of investment abroad: The grounds for foreign 
expansion are primarily microeconomic, and it is natural that 
management be most sensitive to this. In several cases, 
nevertheless, it was clear that management itself had become 
sensitive to politicians’ motives—not just position-related 
motives (e, their socioeconomic concerns as they relate to 
responsibilities attached to their posts), but also personal 
actions. In at least 18 cases we could establish that top 
managers had changed their position not because they objec- 
tively saw sound reasons to do so from a macro- or a 
microeconomic standpoint, but because of pressures from 
politicians. For example, in one case a chief executive shifted his 
opinion from one of unconditioned advocacy of foreign 
expansion to one of support of a particular congressman who 
pushed for the company to develop in his constituency. Such a 
course was clearly inefficient for the firm and would hurt its 
long-run ability to retain its share of the European market. 
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Still, the chief executive took it because he saw in it sizably 
greater rewards to him personally than he could expect 
otherwise. Indeed, the company pursued this course. The 
congressman could claim he had played a significant role in the 
industrial development of the region. This image was instru- 
mental in his being appointed to a key cabinet position. Oncea 
minister, he appointed the chief executive to a post of 
undersecretary in the government. 


Decisions 


Sometimes one group committed to a course of action 
triumphs over other groups fighting for a different outcome. 
Different groups pulling in different directions may produce a 
result other than that advocated by any group or person. 

In our 50 decisions to invest abroad, it appeared in 20 cases 
that proponents of going abroad had a clear project in mind, 
one which actually was pursued. In 15 of these cases, the key 
advocates were in-company managers; in 5 they were key mem- 
bers of the cabinet. In all 20 cases opposition was negligible, 
because foreign expansion was so obviously advantageous 
to the company, as well as from the macro viewpoint, that it 
was truly hard to fight it. 

In the other 30 cases, the struggle was distinctly more bitter 
and the outcome more confused. In 20 of these cases, the 
company pursued the project advocated by proponents. Yet, 
considerable side payments were necessary to reduce opposi- 
tion. For example, in one case a GCE’s management wanted to 
invest overseas in a major manufacturing plant. It was 
confronted with a strong coalition formed of the labor and 
economics ministers and high-ranking civil servants (notably 
of the regional development agency) who lobbied for the plant 
to be located in a particular underdeveloped area of the 
country. Management finally won, thanks principally to the 
support of the sponsoring minister as well as that of the head of 
the executive branch, who saw clearly the advantages of 
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foreign expansion. However, opposition was just too powerful 
to go ahead with the project without doing something to 
appease them. Thus, the company went ahead with the foreign 
project while at the same time setting up another plant in the 
underdeveloped region in question. This calmed down propo- 
nents of domestic expansion and tempered their virulence. 
In the other 10 cases, foreign expansion was indeed pursued, 
but in a different way from what proponents of the project had 
originally expected: Whereas they did win on international 
growth, their original plan had to be modified to appeal to 
enough people for it to be supported adequately. For example, 
a GCE’s management wanted to put up a plant in a South 
American country in order to be closer to the growing local 
markets. This ran into considerable opposition. To win certain 
key government people to its cause, management had to amend 
its proposal, agreeing to locate the plant in another South 
American country, which, while less desirable from a micro- 
economic standpoint, was attractive to the foreign affairs 
minister as well as to the minister of industry (who was the 
sponsoring minister of oil GCEs), since that country was a 
major oil producer, and investing there helped both the 
government’s policy of rapprochement with such nations (for 
which the foreign affairs minster was responsible) and the 
industry minister in securing better access to sources of raw 
materials. These two individuals’ support was then instrumen- 
tal in securing strong enough backing for the foreign invest- 
ment concept to overcome the opposition of its detractors. 
Moreover, we found the same to be true in a domestic 
context. In our 25 domestic decisions, we found that in 4 cases 
a compromise solution was found which satisfied most of the 
various viewpoints involved. In 2 cases one particular point of 
view (favored by government officials) was adopted against all 
others. In 5 cases what was done bore little resemblance to any 
of the original proposals: The actual path was chosen, on the 
one hand, by default (the only route that besides their own 
players would accept was one that was not the pet route of any 
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one of their opponents) and, on the other, from a collage of 
uncoordinated, unrelated moves by various people pushing for 
certain elements that satisfied their particular needs, with little 
concern for the coherence of such moves with the rest of the 
project. Thus, in one case a player was in favor of a refinery ina 
given location; his real motivation was that this would trigger 
the need for new tankers, which he wished for political, not 
company-related, motives. Others opposed this site vigorously 
and, in fact, the refinery was not built on that location. Still, the 
player was able to exert influence on certain aspects of the new 
refinery project: He was able to arrange to have the tankers 
ordered despite the fact that the final choice of the location 
made them redundant. 

In the other 14 cases, one player (and his allies) or one 
coalition was able to impose his views by “convincing” other | 
key persons to support him (or at least not to oppose him) via 
side payments or promises thereof. In one case a congressman 
was able to have a GCE build a new steel plant in a given area 
when it was clear not only that the site was most inappropriate 
but also that the company had no need for additional capacity, 
and that the project would do more harm than good to the 
region as a whole. His aim was purely to gain votes in his 
constituency, where the plant was located, by claiming credit 
for the industrial development of the area. Whether or not the 
project would indeed help the local economy’s growth was not 
critical for him; what was was that it be perceived as such and 
that he could claim to be instrumental in the decision. To 
convince his opponents, he (and wealthy allies) proceeded to 
buy land on which the plant would be built. He then arranged 
for the GCE to buy the land at a substantial premium. He used 
the proceeds to buy the support of the company management 
and of those in government and parliament who opposed him. 
Further, he promised to use the new political power the project 
would confer on him to support other politicians in struggles of 
their own. 
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CONCLUSION 


Government control constrains the strategic freedom of a 
firm. In particular, it reduces the chances that a company will 
pursue novel kinds of business opportunities. 

First, government policies put certain limits on what a GCE 
must and must not do. 

Second, the bureaucratic phenomenon tends to perpetuate 
the strategic status quo. The nature of this phenomenon is 
comparable to that of any organization, compounded by: the 
state dimension. 

Third, the dynamics of leadership: For strategic innovation 
to occur, strong.leadership must be exerted. Yet, leaders are 
confined by the organizational setting in which they are placed; 
the bureaucracy limits the scope of leaders themselves. Their 
priorities and perceptions result in their being interested but in 
a limited set of issued, mostly proximate (both geographically 
and temporally) issues rarely falling outside of. the field of 
activity already served by the organization. Moreover, organi- 
zational politics per se reduces the effectiveness of leadership. 
Key individuals fight each other for different outcomes; the 
resulting leadership is thus weakened. As the product of 
compromise and confusion, it is less forceful, less timely, and 
less well focused. 

Moreover, not only is it hard to make a new type of decision, 
but when such a decision is made, it is hard to make the 
appropriate decisions and take the appropriate actions. Deci- 
sions are implemented through existing routines, often ill- 
suited to novel kind of strategies. While leaders can try to 
intervene to correct certain inefficiencies, their reach is particu- 
larly limited here. 

It is only over time, with repeated decisions of a given type 
and established operations in a EES field, that such problems 


are alleviated. 
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This article explores current conceptualizations of responsiveness, and argues that, 
while several levels of responsiveness (e.g., access, policy) are identified in the litera- 
ture, the responsiveness concept is treated from the perspective of a “consumer” model. 
Consequently, attention is directed toward satisfying citizen preferences, and the 
professional administrator’s role in molding preferences and responding to “needs” as 
well as “preferences” is neglected. Excerpts from in-depth interviews of police adminis- 
trators are used to illustrate problems with the consumer approach to responsiveness 
in policy service delivery, and to suggest an alternative conceptualization that synthes- 
izes the “preference satisfaction” approach with a “professional judgment of needs” 
approach. l 


RESPONSIVENESS IN 
URBAN SERVICE 
DELIVERY 

The Case of Policing 


ELAINE B. SHARP 
University of Kansas 


To posit that police departments should be responsive, or 
indeed that responsiveness is a desirable quality for any public 
agency, is to make a statement about which there is presumably 
little disagreement. However, if there is broad consensus that 
public agencies should be responsive, is there consensus on the 
meaning of responsiveness? : 

This article is an investigation of the responsiveness concept, 
with a focus on responsiveness in police service delivery. In 
particular, the article is concerned with how different concep- 
tions of responsiveness entail different methods of studying it 
and different policy options for improving police responsiveness. 

Police departments offer a challenging case for examination 
of the responsiveness concept. On one hand, responsiveness 
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might be considered particularly important for police agencies, 
because police wield extraordinary powers and because the 
police officer “represents the most visible aspect of the body 
politic and is that aspect most likely to intervene directly in the 
daily lives of the citizenry” (Van Maanen, 1978: 115). On the 
other hand, unique aspects of the police function (the mixture 
of social control and service provision, elements of danger and 
secrecy involved) introduce complexities into our considera- 
tion of police responsiveness. Discussion of police responsive- 
ness must take into account the fact that police departments 
are commonly viewed as both “inextricably involved in the 
political system” (Manning, 1978: 18) and isolated or buffered 
from usual political processes because of norms of secrecy and 
in-group loyalty and claims of professional autonomy. While 
these considerations complicate our task of clarifying the con- 
cept of responsiveness with respect to policing, they must be 
balanced against the demonstrted public concern over the 
responsiveness of police departments in urban America. 

In the political science literature, specific attention to the 
responsiveness concept has involved discussion of several types | 
or levels of responsiveness (see Schumaker, 1975; Verba and 
Nie, 1972, as discussed below). In this article, I argue that these 
distinctions are important conceptual contributions, but that 
the “consumer” model which guides most discussion of respon- 
siveness strips the responsiveness concept of an important 
dimension and diverts attention from significant responsive- 
ness issues. Examples from Police Services Study administra- 
tor interviews! are used to show the methodological and policy 
problems entailed by a “consumer” approach to responsive- 
ness. Finally, I argue that the responsiveness concept should be 
approached in a way that highlights the tension between action 
based on public demand and action based on professional 
judgments of need, and that a comprehensive treatment of the 
responsiveness concept requires that the “consumer mode!” be 
synthesized with a “professional responsibility” model. 

By a consumer model of responsiveness, I mean the 
approach that treats responsiveness in the public policy realm 
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in a manner similar to responsiveness in the marketing realm. ` 
Citizens are viewed as consumers of policy outputs, and public 
officials are expected to base their actions on citizen evalua- 
tions of those outputs, in much the same way that the market- 
place supposedly provides signals to producers of any product. 
Citizen demand is therefore a keystone of the consumer model 
of responsiveness, in much the same way that consumer 
demand is central to any marketing approach. Under the con- 
sumer model, responsiveness has to do with the satisfaction of 
citizen preferences or demands, or at least with the relationship 
between citizen preferences/ demands and policy maker priori- 
ties, beliefs, or actions. 
Schumaker (1975: 494), for example, states: 


Responsiveness is conceptualized as the relationship between 
the manifest or explicitly articulated demands of a protest 
group and the corresponding actions of the political system 
which is the target of the protest group demands. 


Similarly, Verba and Nie (1972: 300) state: 


The term [responsiveness] refers to a relationship between citi- 
zens and government, one in which the citizen articulates cer- 
tain preferences and/or applies. pressure on the government 
and the government in turn—if it is responsive—attempts to 
satisfy these preferences. 


Note also Elinor Ostrom’s (1975: 275) definition of responsive- 
ness: 


Let us define responsiveness as the capacity to satisfy the prefer- 
ences of citizens. . . . The responsiveness of any particular 
institutional arrangement is the capacity of those who act 
within the constraints of a set of decision-making rules to 
satisfy the preferences of others who are dependent upon the 
institution. 


The crucial point here is that political scientists commonly 
assume that responsiveness has to do with citizen preferences 
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or demands. What is problematic to political scientists is the 
question: What does it mean for a policy maker to respond? 
What the policy maker responds fo is not seen as problematic; 
it is: assumed that citizen preferences / demands are the object of 
the responsiveness relationship. 

The concern over what it means for a policy maker to 
respond to citizen preferences/demands is reflected in both 
Verba and Nie’s (1972) and Schumaker’s (1975) work. Both 
suggest several levels or types of responsiveness. Verba and Nie 
(1972: 301-302), for example, note that 


community leaders can be responsive to citizens in many ways. 
They may be responsive in terms of knowing what the citizens 
want, in terms of making an effort to deal with those priorities, 
or in successfully dealing with those priorities. 


Similarly, Schumaker (1975: 494-495) identifies five types of 
responsiveness to a protest group: (1) “access,” or the “extent 
to which the authorities are willing to hear the concerns of such 
a (protest) group”;.(2) “agenda,” that is, the placing on the 
political system agenda of the group’s demand; (3) “policy,” 
which indicates the “extent to which those in the political 
system adopt legislation or policy congruent with the manifest 
demands of protest groups”; (4) “output,” that is, the “degree 
to which those in the political system implement policy- 
responsiveness actions”; and (5) “impact,” the “degree to which 
the actions of the political system succeed in alleviating the 
grievances of protest groups.” 

In the following sections, these levels or ‘pes of responsive- 
ness are considered, accepting initially the consumer model’s 
assumption that it is citizens demands or preferences that are 
being responded to. For each level, we need to ask (1) how we 
might empirically determine whether responsiveness of this 
type is achieved in a given police department or police service - 
delivery situation, and (2) what police service policy implic- 
tions flow from such a conception of responsiveness. The 
purpose of this exercise is to uncover unresolved conceptual 
and methodological problems that may be associated with 
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each type, and policy problems that emerge when each type of 
responsiveness is held up against some stated concerns and 
experiences of police administrators. Most important, the fol- 
lowing sections are intended to show that, while the consumer 
model makes sense for some of the levels of responsiveness, it 
begins to break down even at the level of “agenda” responsive- 
ness and is highly problematic at the “impact” level. 


` ACCESS RESPONSIVENESS 


Access responsiveness has to do with the willingness of 
authorities to listen to citizens demands. Empirical assessment 
of this type of responsiveness would focus on evidence of the 
accessibility of police service policy makers to citizen input, 
either by (a) examining whether there are organizational arran- 
gements to facilitate citizen feedback (such as complaint offices 
or regular meetings of administrators and citizens), (b) exa- 
mining policy maker attitudes toward citizen input, or (c) 
examining citizens’ perceptions of officials’ receptivity to com- 
plaints and requests, or citizens’ reported contact behavior 
with police service policy makers. Still another strategy would 
be to examine archival records of citizen-initiated policy com- 
munications (e.g., records of citizen complaints or requests, 
logs of citizen meetings attended by police officials). 

There are at least three problems that would confront the 
researcher attempting to assess the access responsiveness of 
police departments—problems arising from unresolved issues 
in the conceptualization of access responsiveness. First is the 
problem of who should be accessible, or, stated another way, 
what the unit of analysis is for access responsiveness. Respon- 
siveness may be a function of both the administrative and the 
political system in the community. Police service policy is the 
responsibility of local elected officials, generalist administra- 
tors (e.g., city managers), and specialist administrators (ep. 
policy chiefs). Should the researcher be looking for evidence of 
openness to citizen input by council members, the city manag- 
er’s office, the police department itself, or all of the above? 
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The easiest answer is “all of the above.” This is, in effect, the 
implication of Schumaker’s references to “local political sys- 
tems” as the subject of access responsiveness. But if we look at 
case examples, based on interviews of police administrators, 
the difficulties of the issue become apparent. 

While some of the police administrators interviewed believed 
that citizen input concerning police service policy should come 
through the mayor and city council, or the city manager, most 
perceived that they themselves should be directly accessible to 
citizens, and a variety of accessibility strategies are evidenced 
in the interviews. Each of the three district commanders in 
River City, for example, attends, or has a staff member attend, 
monthly community meetings at which citizens can commu- 
nicte concerns. In many cities, police administrators have spe- 
cial units or designated police-community relations officers 
who are expected to maintain liaison with the community and 
receive feedback; and in St. George, the department has the use 
of regular surveys of the citizenry as a mechanism for finding 
out about citizen preferences. The most commonly reported 
means for police administrators to receive citizen input is the 
simplest: Chiefs report that citizens call them personally with 
complaints or demands. This means of access is strongly 
emphasized by some police administrators. The Gable Springs 
police chief, for example, carries to community meetings per- 
sonal cards including his home phone number, and gives them 
to citizens, encouraging them to call him at any time with any 
problem. 

But other officials may also be taking the accessibility role 
and attempting to get the police department to act upon their 
interpretation of citizen demands. From the police administra- 
tor’s perspective, then, there are two competing, and some- 
times conflicting, means of access responsiveness—being di- 
rectly accessible to citizens, and being receptive to citizen 
demands as they are filtered through city hall. The difficulty is 
that the police administrtor who objects to city hall “interfer- 
ence” with the department may appear (to the researcher or to 
citizens) as unresponsive. But is he? 
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Consider the comments by the chief of the South City 
department. He describes the local government as a strong city 
manager system, in which there is to be no “interference” in 
police department policy from council members or the mayor. 
While this is the case, there is, according to the chief, “too much 
interference in police policy and decision-making from the city 
manager’s office.” The chief explains that the assistant city 
manager believes that police service should be “like that 
offered in a small town where citizens expect individualized 
and personalized attention from upper level police administra- 
tors in nearly every case or whenever requested.” The chief felt 
this was unrealistic, and gives an example of how a citizen, by 
calling the assistant city manager, was able to call extra atten- 
tion to his problem because the assistant city manager 
“instructed” the police department to respond to the man’s 
request in a particular way. This seems to indicate that this 
chief does not exhibit much access responsiveness. However, in 
other portions of the interview, the chief indicates that it is 
important to him to get input from citizens and that he has 
means of doing so. What he objects to is the situation in which 
citizens play one element of the local government system 
against the other, 

From the citizens’s perspective, having several alternative 
outlets for expression may be the way to maximize access 
responsiveness. However, in terms of policies for structuring 
local government and in terms of clearly conceptualizing 
access responsiveness, this chief’s comments reflect a problem. 
Does police service exhibit access responsiveness if the police 
administrator is committed to open communication with citi- 
zens but objects to the “interference” of input via city hall, or 
does access responsiveness mean that all elements of the local 
governmental system are working together to find out about 
citizen concerns? What about the chief who, perhaps buying 
into the politics-administration dichotomy, believes that citi- 
zens should not have access to the department directly, but 
rather should make input only via elected officials? Such a 
chief would not encourage personal calls from citizens, make 
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appearances at citizen meetings, or set up special units to 
receive policy suggestions from citizens. Is this evidence of a 
lack of access responsiveness, or is such a chief simply pursuing 
access responsiveness through different channels? 

Beyond the issue of who should be accessible, access respon- 
siveness is conceptually troublesome with respect to the issue 
of who has access. Many strategies to maximize citizen access 
are “open-ended,” that is, they are means of opening a channel 
of communication for whomever chooses to use it. But is access 
responsiveness: demonstrated if an official schedules open 
meetings arid even publicizes a number citizens can call witha 
complaint? If we find that a police chief has a high number of 
citizen contacts, but the contacts are all with one segment of the 
community, what should we conclude about access responsive- 
ness? In short, should access responsiveness be conceptualized 
in terms of undifferentiated “openness” to the community, or 
does it imply that officials “reach out” to various segments of 
the community? l 

This issue is especially significant with respect to policing, 
because some groups, notably blacks, may be inhibited from 
using certain access arrangements (Caiden, 1977). The follow- 
ing case shows access responsiveness issues that emerge when 
we consider police department relationships with the black 
community: 


The chief explains that some black leaders are “out of touch 
with the lifestyle of the (black) community.” The chief says that 
he “gets most of his input from ministers, businessmen, the 
Black Rights League, the Community Coalition in this area,” 
despite the fact that these black leaders “are the cocktail party 
types” and therefore not very sensitive to policy implications 
for the black community. The chief tells of how a black council- 
woman urged a city ordinance banning drinking within 500 feet 
of a liquor store. He says this “ran directly against the lifestyle 
of black construction workers, who like to stand outside a store 
with friends drinking beer and swap stories. The councilwoman 
found it personally offensive, but she had a nice, air conditi- 
oned home or bar to enjoy the same sort of social interaction 
with members of her income class.” Despite his recognition that 
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“this black woman did not know or appreciate poor blacks’ ` 
problems well enough to see the implications of the policy she 
pushed through, the chief does depend upon these leaders he 
has just characterized as “cocktail party types” as his communi- 
cation link with the black community. In contrast, the chief ` 
discounts the legitimacy of the black activists operating in 
South City’s black. neighborhoods, and indicates that he does . 
not see them as representing the black community. 


This case illustrates that officials can be selective in their 
exercise of access responsiveness—they can, and perhaps must, 
decide to which leaders they should be accessible. To conceptu- 
alize access responsiveness adequately and make policy recom- 
mendations about it, we must incorporate some consideration 
of breadth of accessibility and criteria for choice in strategies 
for actively accessing community opinion. 

A closely related issue is that of unarticulated demands or 
preferences. The concept of access responsiveness may suggest 
that it is the squeaky wheel that will be heard. But what of 
citizen interests or problems that are not directly articulated or ` 
manifestly expressed? The literature on political participation 
suggests that the “have-nots” of society are less likely to engage 
in political assertion (Milbrath and Goel, 1977). To the extent 
that this is true, “passive” strategies of organizing for access - 
responsiveness (e.g., open meetings that require citizens to take 
the initiative to appear and make input) may not make the 
police agency very accessible to some interests in the commun- 
ity. This suggests that officials who seek out representatives of 
various segments of the community exhibit more access 
responsiveness than those who do not. But discretion in choice 
of representatives of “difficult-to-reach” constituencies may be 
exercised in the interest of locating spokespersons who are 
nonconfrontational or who have acceptable values. 

Still another strategy to enhance access responsiveness is the 
use of surveys ‘of the community. Such surveys, if conducted 
well, can presumably “reach” and represent all segments of the 
community, and they are being touted for this reason (Webb 
and Hatry, 1973; Fowler, 1974). Whether such surveys do 
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enhance access responsiveness depends on how they are 
designed and interpreted, a matter that goes beyond simple 
observation that a survey is used in a community. 

This review shows that three questions confront the researcher 
or practitioner attempting to apply the concept of access 
responsiveness: who should be accessible, to whom should they 
be accessible, and how unarticulated interests should be 
handled. The discussion suggests that, at a minimum, we 
elaborate on the access responsiveness concept to incorporate 
the difference between passive and active versions. 


AGENDA RESPONSIVENESS 


Agenda responsiveness is the placement of a protest group’s 
demand on the political system agenda (Schumaker, 1975). 
Stated another way, agenda responsiveness is the extent to 
which the concerns of citizens are also the concerns occupying 
the attention of policy makers. Agenda responsiveness is much 
the same as Verba and Nie’s (1972) “concurrence” approach to 
responsiveness. This approach treats responsiveness as a 
match between leaders and their constituents in the sense that 
they have the same preferences or priorities. l 

This approach to responsiveness is easily operationalized. 
Using survey methods, one can determine the preferences and 
priorities of policy makers and the publics they serve, and 
assess the extent of correspondence. However, the three prob- 
lems considered under access responsiveness are also impor- 
tant here, and to these three problems we must add a fourth 
basic issue: conflict between definition of policy priorities 
based on the administrator’s professional judgment, and defi- 
nition of priorities based on constituent demands. 

First is the question of whose perspective and priorities 
should match those of the constituency. Once we accept the 
argument that police service policy is made by the police 
department as well as executed by it, we must consider the 
extent to which police administrators, as well as elected offi- 
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cials and generalist administrators, reflect the policy orienta- 
tion of the community. Beyond this, agenda responsiveness in 
police service may need to take into account the discretion of 
the “street-level bureaucrat,” and the extent to which this 
means that police service policy is molded by the perceptions 
and actions of lower-level agents (beat officers) as well as 
administrators (Lipsky, 1976; Prottas, 1978). To the extent 
that we take these multiple sources of. policy formation 
seriously, we must also consider the agenda responsiveness of 
each level. 

Some current police service arrangements do reflect concern 
with agenda responsiveness of beat officers as well as chiefs and 
other officials. Many departments, for example, require that 
police officers live in the community they serve, and some 
make beat assignments based on officer familiarity with the 
neighborhood, or at least officer characteristics that suggest a 
match between officer attitudes and neighborhood attitudes. 

Agenda responsiveness, then, can suggest police service 
arrangements that harken back to the days of the neighbor- 
hood beat officer, who comes from the neighborhood, knows it 
well, and has attitudes and values congenial with those being 
served. Note, however, that the reform movement in police 
service was in large part a response to problems arising from 
police officer “closeness” to the neighborhood (Bittner, 1971; 
Perry, 1975: 23-41). The officer whose values correspond to 
those of the neighborhood might too easily overlook vice 
operations and other illegal activities condoned in the neigh- 
borhood. 

This points to the second issue: With whose interests does 
the agenda-responsive official concur? The community may be 
composed of diverse and conflicting preferences and policy 
priorities. How can the police department mirror community 
priorities if, for example, white residents want the police to 
crack down on juveniles, while black residents object to an 
overbearing police presence and want the police to leave juve- 
niles alone? 

Furthermore, the police are supposed to represent general 
community standards and values, as institutionalized in the 
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law and translated into professional training in law enforce- 
ment. Does agenda responsiveness make sense for police ser- 
vice delivery, or does it suggest an unresolvable tension 
between particularistic interests and professional values? Con- 
sider the following interview narrative: 


Generally, the chief seems a bit skeptical about the value of 
citizen input. He points out that there has been “some mention” 
in Oakwood of a citizens’ group to advise on policing, but that 
he himself is not all that in favor of such a thing. He explains 
that the citizens would likely make unreasonable demands, and 
ask for things that the city could not possibly afford. He insists 
that he will listen to any idea from citizens, but that he is not 
interested in citizens on a day-to-day basis trying to tell him 
how to run his department. That, he says, is what he is there for. 


These comments might be taken as evidence of access 
responsiveness (the chief is willing to listen to citizen ideas) but 
a lack of agenda responsiveness (he resists the notion that 
departmental priorities should be directly guided by public 
opinion). On the other hand, these comments may suggest a 
different interpretation of agenda responsiveness. Perhaps 
agenda responsiveness does not consist of a correspondence 
between policy maker priorities and those of the public, but 
rather a willingness to strike some balance between profes- 
sional standards and values, and community priorities. 

Note the implications of this alternative for research. Rather 
than determining whether public officials’ priorities “concur” 
with those of their constituencies, the researchers would need 
to determine whether public officials are aware of constituency 
preferences and willing at least to take these into account in 
decision-making. There is room in this conceptualization for 
the notion of an “unreasonable” public demand. However, a 
heavy burden falls on the researcher to discover whether the 
demand was considered seriously before being deemed un- 
reasonable, and to discover what grounds the police have for 
ignoring it. 
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Policy responsiveness is the extent to which the political 
system “adopts legislation or policy congruent with the manif- 
est demands of protest groups” (Schumaker, 1975). Again, we 
encounter the following problems in applying this to police 
service delivery: (1) assessing policy responsiveness when pol- 
icy is the product of city council, police administrator, and beat 
officer decision-making; (2) assessing policy responsiveness 
when the object of the responsiveness relationship is a diverse 
community rather than a single protest group demand; (3) 
considering what policy responsiveness might mean with 
respect to unarticulated preferences; and (4) considering 
whether responsiveness requires that police service actions are 
“congruent” with particular community demands, or whether 
responsive action means action based on a balancing of the 
requirements of law, professional judgment, and community 
demands. 

Again, the first problem takes us into the realm of the 
politics-versus-administration issue, an issue reflected in police 
administrators’ concern over “interference” in department 
operations by elected officials. Some police chiefs, like the 
Oakwood chief who sees the mayor as his “boss” in the fullest 
sense of the term, believe that they are executors of policy, not 
policy makers. From this perspective, a focus on policy pro- 
mulgated by the mayor and council seems appropriate for 
assessment of policy responsiveness in policing. For many 
departments, however, administrative policy making is as sig- © 
nificant as the action of elected officials, and the interrelation- 
ship between the two should be captured in our EES 
tion of policy responsiveness. 

Consider, for example, a situation described by the West 
Shore. city police chief. The department had had a helicopter 
patrol for a long time. When the department faced budget cuts, 
the chief decided that the helicopter patrol had to go. He 
believed the helicopter patrol had little law enforcement value, 
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even though it had great symbolic value (“the sound of the 
helicopter and the light it shines gives many citizens a great 
sense of security”). When citizens heard of this decision, they 
put pressure on city officials to restore the patrol. Under this 
pressure, the city council restored funds to the department’s 
budget specifically to reinstitute the helicopter patrol. 

For the police chief, this is a good example of niggling 
interference. While the helicopter patrol was a visible activity, 
to which citizens were attached, in his professional judgment it 
was not effective enough to warrant expenditures when other 
areas of the budget were being cut. One can conclude that this 
is a pure example of policy responsiveness—the citizens got 
what they wanted. But the police administrator is left asking, 
“Does responsiveness require that I direct the department on 
the basis of every citizen demand, regardless of my expertise?” 

Some chiefs deal with this problem in ways that suggest 
further responsiveness issues. The interview of the Waterville 
chief revealed: | 


Some citizens have requested that the department concentrate 
on speeders because the city’s crime rate is so low. Respondent 
mentioned that when he has the officers available, he will let a 
citizen ride with the officer assigned to his area to show him the 
problem from the police perspective. Often the officer demon- 
strates to the citizen that cars in his neighborhood are not 
speeding. 


In this case, the police are not simply acting in accord with 
citizen preferences, but are actively seeking to alter citizen 
perceptions and hence to mold citizen demands. Does this 
indicate responsiveness, the lack thereof, or responsiveness 
only if police and citizens eventually come to a congruence of. 
opinion? 

Shaffer and Weber (1974: 55) have entertained the notion 
that policy responsiveness is demonstrated when there is cor- 
respondence between citizen preferences and policy outputs, 
even if correspondence is the result of public preferences com- 
ing into line with existing policy rather than policy being 
reactive to public preferences. Schumaker and Loomis (1979: 
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44) reject this, arguing that “the integrity of the responsiveness 
concept requires that responsiveness be indicted only when it 
can be shown that opinion causes, at least in part, changes in 
policy outputs.” Here I would offer that Schumaker and Loo- 
mis may have too quickly rejected a conceptualization of pol- 
icy responsiveness that allows for policy maker influence on 
citizen preferences. Responsiveness might be viewed as a mut- 
ual learning process, in which officials take account of citizen 
demands while showing citizens some of the implictions of 
their demands. This view of responsiveness seems less a threat 
to the integrity of the concept if, like Wildavsky (1979), we 
understand citizen preferences to be changeable rather than 
given, and, further, that citizenship involves, in part, learning 
what we should prefer. 

This “taking account of while attempting to inform” notion 


of responsiveness is like that suggested by Pitkin (1967: 162): 


It might be said that to act in someone’s interest is to do what he 
ought to want. ... The representative’s obligation is to the 
constituent’s interest, but the constituent’s wishes are relevant 
to that interest. Consequently, the representative also has an 
obligation to be responsive to those wishes. He need not always 
obey them, but he must consider them, particularly when they 
conflict with what he sees as the constituent’s interest, because a 
reason for the discrepancy must be found. 


How do we know whether officials are “taking account of 
while attempting to inform” citizens, or engaged in cooptation 
and diversion of potentially threatening criticism? This is a 
difficult matter to assess, because it may require subjective 
judgment. Yet note that even to operationalize a simple con- 
gruence approach to policy responsiveness, Schumaker (1975) 
found it necessary to determine whether observed reactions to 
citizen demands are token gestures, symbolic outputs, or com- 
promises, rather than policy-responsive actions—a task that 
requires subjective judgments. 

The tension between a congruence notion of policy respon- 
siveness and belief in professional-technical expertise may even 
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prompt action that is symbolic or token. Consider the'follow- 
‘ing example: 


The emphasis the chief sees as characterizing his patrol opera- 
tion is “high visibility.” . . . The chief puts great emphasis on 
preventive patrol, and mostly preventive patrol in residential 
areas... . He is more concerned about responding to the 
complaints he has heard that residents do not see police officers 
enough. So he has even gone so far as to ask the officers to turn 
on what are called “alley lights” (the lights on the side of the 
patrol car that light up the side streets as the car goes by) so that 
as they drive by at night people even indoors will know they are 
there. 


This may be viewed as an attempt to educate the public—in 
this case by making residents realize how much patrol they 
actually do receive. It is also interpretable as a symbolic or 
token response to citizen demands. Citizens receive no more 
patrol coverage than before; the light-shining tactic simply 
makes existing patrol service more visible. Ironically, the chief 

- did believe that preventive patrol is important in residential 
areas; only because of the pressure to do something to yield 
overtly to public pressures did the chief adopt the alley light 
Strategy. 

Similarly, in one River City police district, 


a group of neighborhood residents who have faced real crime 
and disturbance problems in their area have demanded and 
gotten the chief of police to come down because they were not 
satisfied with the district commander’s response to them. They 
wanted foot patrol in the area, and he responded that he simply 
does not have the manpower for this. The chief did speak with 
them and verify the manpower difficulties, and then sent in 
some TACT (special tactical squad) officers and some mobile 
reserve officers as a temporary measure to provide more police 
visibility in the area. 


Here, also, the effort to act congruent with citizen. demands 
leads police administrators to token action. TACT and mobile 
reserve officers were sent in on a Strictly temporary basis—the 
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zesture does. not really resolve the residents’ concerns about a 
ack of foot patrol in the area. 

The “mutual learning” approach to policy Sage 
vould allow for the possibility that either police administrators 
yr Citizens or both have “unreasonable” positions on this issue. 
But if the department is truly constrained in meeting the neigh- 
sorhood’s demands, either because of resource limitations or 
udgments of the efficacy of various deployment strategies, 
yerhaps ‘policy responsiveness should mean the honest com- 
nunication of this situation (which officials in this case appar- 
»ntly did attempt), rather than actions that give the appearance 
xf meeting demands without actually resolving problems (also 
ibserved in this example). 

This brings us to the related issue of to whose interests 
ictions should be responsive. Schumaker and Loomis (1979) 
10te that “conventional usage in democratic theory” suggests 
hat responsiveness should be to “dominant public preferen- 
es" rather than to. “particularistic group demands.” Conse- 
juently, they measure policy responsiveness in terms: of the 
issociation between actual public policy and summary mea- 


iures of public opinion (e.g., percentage favoring open housing ` 


aws). 

There are several problems with the notion that police ser- 
vice issues should be decided on the basis of prevailing senti- 
nent among the constituency. First is the level of aggregation 
of preferences. Police service delivery involves some issues that 
mpact primarily on the neighborhood, and others that have 
;ommunitywide impact. Should policy on the handling of 
uveniles be decided on the basis of what each neighborhood 
wants, or on the basis of a citywide aggregation of opinion? 
-= More important, police administrators rarely have a statisti- 
“al summary of citizen opinion to guide their action. Some 
jepartments, like the South City department, have the results 
»f regular citizen surveys to guide policy-making. Most, how- 
ver, do not, and would not have the resources to undertake 
such a venture. Most police chiefs get citizen input from indi- 
ridual citizen contacts or from feedback at community meet- 
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ings. Citizen opinion, in short, is received in particularistic 
form, and the chief is left with the problem of determining what 
“prevailing” community sentiment is, based on this scattered, 
ad hoc input. 

Finally, we must consider the problem of policy responsive- 
ness in situations where citizen preferences are not made 
manifest, even on an ad hoc basis. Many. of the police chiefs 
interviewed indicated that, while citizens do make contact 
concerning police service problems, often the citizens do not 
specify a policy alternative that would satisfy them. In the 
interview of the Green River police chief, for example, the 
respondent 


indicated that the input from citizens he receives is “useful,” 
although not much help in determining which precise adminis- 
trative policy to pursue. More often than not it just lets him 
know that there is a problem or potential problem. 


The policy maker, then, is frequently confronted with a 
demand to “do something” about a problem, but not with a 
corresponding indication of what “something” the consti- 
tuency would prefer. This situation is recognized by scholars as 
well as practicing policy makers. Wilson (1975: 233), for exam- 
ple, adopts the phrase “zone of indifference” to describe the 
way in which he sees police policy makers constrained in a 
general sense by the political culture, but left more or less free 
to make specific, day-to-day decisions. 

Policy responsiveness, then, cannot be defined as a match 
between explicitly stated policy demands and actual policy 
adoptions, because frequently the policy maker must act with- 
out any explicitly stated policy demands to guide action. The 
- police service policy maker not only acts to mold citizen prefer- 
ences, but also exercises discretion in responding to constitu- 
ents who specify no desired policy options, 

Discussion of access, agenda, and policy responsiveness has 
shown that, while these types are important conceptual contri- 
butions, there are problems when we attempt to apply them to 
police service delivery. There are unresolved issues with respect 
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to who is responsive, to whom one is responsive, and how 
unarticulated preferences are to be treated. Each of these issues 
brings us to a still more basic issue: the focus of the responsive- 
ness relationship, that is, the grounds for responsiveness 
action. In this sense, the discussion so far has built toward a 
critique of the “consumer” model which seems to prevail in 
political science discussions of responsiveness. _ 

The consumer is one which posits citizen preferences, 
demands, or more generally, “public opinion;” as the focus of 
the responsiveness relationship. Citizen preferences are what 
the responsive decision maker is supposed to be accessible to, 
determine priorities by, and take action in accord with. Preced- 
ing sections suggest several ways in which this model is proble- 
matic for police service policy makers, and suggest tension 
between policy based on professional judgment of need and 
policy based on citizen preferences. 

There is substantial literature that introduces this tension in 
related conceptual areas. Students of the distribution of urban 
_ services, for example, note that consumer preferences are only 


one of several standards for service distribution—equality, 


_ efficiency, and need are others (Lineberry, 1977). The tension 
here also parallels that expressed in the “mandate-independence 
controversy” over the nature of representation (Pitkin, 1967). 

Noting that responsiveness with respect to citizen preference 
has been the most common treatment of the concept, Schu- 
maker and Loomis (1979: 46) consider those few studies where 


responsiveness is conceptualized in terms of the actions that 
policymakers take to reduce specific problems. According to 
this conceptualization, police departments are responsive when 

- they react quickly and effectively to crime. . . . In short, these 

` studies suggest that policymakers are supposed to respond to 
an “objective measure of need,” even when these responses are 
independent of, and perhaps contrary to, public preferences. 


Schumaker and Loomis conclude that both conceptions of 
responsiveness are valid and useful—that “responsiveness to 
citizen preferences” and “responsiveness to societal problems” 


ener i tt a 
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are different but equally valid approaches to the responsive- 
ness concept. As the discussion below indicates, this twin 
conception of responsiveness captures the tension that preced- 
ing discussion has uncovered between action based on citizen 
preferences and action based on professional judgment. of 
need. The following section (1) shows that this dual conception 
of responsiveness is especially important if we are to consider 
the “impact” level of responsiveness; (2) considers how respon- 
siveness to citizens.and responsiveness to needs or problems. 
might be synthesized into a single conception of responsive- 
ness, rather than standing as contrasting, alternative notions of 
responsiveness; and (3) considers some of the problems 
entailed by such a synthetic approach. 


IMPACT RESPONSIVENESS 

Impact responsiveness has to do with the extent to which 
policy makers succeed in resolving problems. For this type of 
responsiveness, the need to consider professional judgments of 
need as well as citizen preferences becomes most clear. While 
the police mandate is quite diffuse (including order mainte- 
nance and non-crime-related services as well as crime fighting), 
we might for purposes of discussion focus on the crime fighting 
role—one generally accepted as an important part of their 
mandate (Manning, 1978). Impact responsiveness, then, would 
hinge on the extent to which the police succeed in solving, or at 
least alleviating, the crime problems that face the community. 

Several examples show the extent to which policy based on 
professional judgments of need in crime fighting may conflict 
with citizen preferences. In the first, a chief describes a conflict 
averted: | 


[The chief] stressed that it is very important for him to be 
accessible to citizens and to show them that reasoned dialogue 
between himself and them is the most profitable avenue for 
getting satisfactory results. He used as an example a group of 
black citizens who came to him because they were concerned 
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about the narcotics traffic in their area... . They felt that the 
police department was doing nothing about it. As it so hap- 
pened the department had been doing a lot of plainclothes work 
in the area and was about to come down ona big narcotics ring. 
The chief did not want to give these citizens all the details, but 
he did assure them that the department was doing something 
about it and if they would have a little patience, they would 
soon see results. The group was convinced enough to keep their 
requests quiet and a short time later the department was suc- 
cessful in making many narcotics arrests of dealers. 


The difficulty here was resolved through a “mutual learning” 
approach. Rather than taking some dramatic, visible, and 
possibly premature action to satisfy citizen demands, the chief 
convinced residents of the value of his low-key investigatory 
policy. The department was to be judged according to 
“results”—impact on drug-dealing in the area. To the extent 
that we hold agencies to such impact responsiveness, we may 
need to move away from a view of responsiveness based solely 
on citizen preferences and consider responsiveness in the sense 
of action based on professional judgment of need as well. 

The second example involve the St. George police chief’s 
discussion of a decision to do away with most of the elements of 
a team policing program. 


According to [the chief] the dissatisfaction with team policing... 
came mostly from within [the department]. Citizens did not 
seem to be very aware of any differences in the quality of 
services. .. . [The chief} felt that morale suffered, efficiency 
suffered, and many of the standard measures of police effective- 
ness suffered substantial setbacks. Case closure rates reduced 
dramatically and the number of arrests plummeted as well. 


The chief explicitly recognized that the decision to move away 
from total team policing was based not on citizen preferences 
but on professional judgments of need: 


He was sensitive to the source of this change, which was internal 
and not from the public, which was largely unaware and appar- 
ently more pleased with the more personalized service provided 
by team policing. ` ec 
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To the extent that this chief acted under a conception ofimpact 
responsiveness, he was constrained to make a policy decision 
that was potentially unpopular. 

The important point is that the consumer model of respon- 
siveness is often not congenial with the impact level of respon- 
siveness. Popular programs are not always effective programs. 
We cannot ask that administrators always act in accordance 
with citizen demands, and also expect that they will resolve 
problems, unless we are willing to posit that citizens’ demands 
always entail a specific and substantively appropriate course of 
action with respect to complex social problems. 

On the other hand, responsiveness cannot be completely 
divorced from citizen preferences. To suggest that responsive 
officials are those that get results would make responsiveness 
indistinguishable from effectiveness, and suggest organiza- 
tional arrangements that isolate urban service professionals 
from those they serve. We should be especially careful with the 
“professional judgment of needs” view of responsiveness with 
respect to policing, because the nature of the police role—its 
secrecy, in-group loyalty, and tension between serving and 
controlling—may encourage police to overplay the notion of 
professional judgment and discount citizen preferences (Man- 
ning, 1978). How might responsiveness to needs and respon- 
siveness to citizen preferences be synthesized? The notion of a 
“mutual learning” process provides one avenue. A responsive 
department may be conceptualized as one in which officials 
temper professional judgments with consideration of citizen 
preferences and in which officials share their judgments with 
citizens. This does not simply mean that officials rationalize 
actions, but that they make plain the grounds for their deci- 
sions and explain the considerations that underlie given cour- 
ses of action. 

The concept of “coproduction” as developed by Whitaker 
(1980) and Rich (1978) provides us with yet another avenue for 
synthesizing the two divergent notions of responsiveness dis- 
cussed here. The coproduction concept suggests that urban 
services are not simply created by officials and delivered to a 
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passive public. Rather, the actions of citizens are an integral ` 
part of the service production process. For example, citizens 
and police may be seen as conjointly responsible for producing 
desired levels of security and order in the community. Citizen- 
police department cooperation in crime prevention is one man- 
ifestation of this. , 

The coproduction concept ennd us that public officials 
are not exclusively responsible for urban service outputs or 
impacts. This suggests that impact responsiveness cannot be 
assessed apart from the other types of responsiveness. The 
responsive department may be viewed as one that actively 
encourages citizen input (access responsiveness), seriously con- 
siders such preferences, takes responsibility for informing citi- 
zens about factors they might not otherwise consider (agenda 
responsiveness), makes decisions on the basis of a balancing of 
professional judgments and citizen preferences (policy respon- 
siveness), and plays a leadership role in eliciting as much 
conjoint effort as possible from community residents and 
urban service professionals. 

Therefore, objective indicators of the quality of life in the 
neighborhood may not, in and of themselves, be suitable mea- 
sures of impact responsiveness. Just as it can be argued that an 
impact evaluation generally is not very informative without a 
corresponding process evaluation (Palumbo and Sharp, 1980), 
so here we might say that the process by which police depart- 
ments operate is crucial to the assessment of impact respon- 
siveness. The researcher should be interested in how and why 
police departments, in conjunction with citizens, have an effect 
on neighborhood conditions. A low crime rate does not neces- 
sarily signify impact responsiveness. Perhaps there was no 
crime problem to attend to, or perhaps the department 
achieved this result through measures that are offensive to 
citizens, wasteful of resources, or contrary to the best thinking 
about the productive use of citizens as coproducers. 

In sum, responsiveness is perhaps best conceptualized as a 
process rather than an outcome, and both police service arran- 
gements and research strategies for assessing responsiveness 
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should be geared to a process approach. This means that there 
are no simple indicators to be suggested. The researcher must 
focus on questions such as, Why have administrators focused 
on certain problems? Why have certain courses of action been 
chosen and to.what:extent do these result from consideration 
of citizen preferences as well as professional expertise? Have 
officials shared their professional judgments with citizens, so 
that citizen preferences are grounded in an understanding of 


those considerations? To what extent do citizens and the police: 


recognize their conjoint responsibility and act in accordance 
with it? 

All of these questions involve an understanding of motives 
and intentions, not simple observation of the frequency of 
citizen input or the match between citizen priorities and police 
department activities. Consequently, anthropological research 
methods (such as participant observation and in-depth inter- 
viewing) should be an important part of a research strategy to 
assess responsiveness, for they are congenial with discovery of 
participants’ “definition of the situation” and understanding 
how a complex decision-making process has evolved. 

This article perhaps suggests more problems with current 
conceptions of responsiveness than answers to these problems. 
However, a number of suggestions are offered which may 
clarify and enrich our conceptualization of responsiveness and 
guide research and policy strategies: We must 


e give attention to the breadth as well as amount of access respon- 
siveness; l 


e consider public officials’ responsibility for teaching citizens as 
well as attending to their expressed preferences; 


e synthesize the consumer model of responsiveness, with its em- 
phasis on citizen preferences, with a professional model of 
responsiveness, with its emphasis on independent judgments of 
need; 


e emphasize a process understanding of responsiveness that en- 
compasses all the levels or types of responsiveness and under- 
scores the conjoint role of citizens and public officials as co- 
producers of services. | 
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NOTES 


1. The Police Services Study is a large-scale study of police service in 24 jurisdic- 
tions. The study was supported with funding from the National Science Foundation 
threugh Grant GI 43949. I am indebted to the funding agency and the project staff at 
the Indiana University Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis and the 
Center for Urban and Regional Studies at the University of North Carolina for the use 
of the data. The opinions and conclusions expressed here, however, are the author’s 
own and should not be attributed to the Police Services Study of the funding agency. 
For further information on data collection procedures, see the series of technical 
reports published by the Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis. Here, I use 
excerpts from in-depth, in-person interviews with police chiefs or district commanders. 
The excerpts are taken from summary narratives of the interview, prepared by the 
interviewers. To protect the confidentiality of the respondents, pseudonyms are used. 

2. Team policing is a policing innovation grounded in the belief that service will be 
improved if the officer is more involved with the neighborhood he or she serves. 
Various communities have adopted different versions. The innovation usually involves 
a decentralization component (a team of officers is permanently assigned to a neigh- 
borhood, for which it is responsible) and a despecialization component (functional 
barriers between investigative and patrol personnel, and between supervisory and 
nonsupervisory officers, are deemphasized). 

3. The department did keep those elements of the team policing program that were 
mast salient to citizens (permanent assignment of officers to neighborhoods), and this 
may have obviated conflict with citizen preferences. 
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Fiscal strain and the demand for more responsive service delivery have combined to 
create an interest in new ways of involving citizens in municipal service delivery 
systems and of increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of public service delivery. 
I suggest in this article that a clear understanding of the relationship between the 
governmental and voluntary sectors of our society offers a means of accomplishing — 
both ends. I explore the logic of the processes by which public services are coproduced 
by the actions of public employees and citizen consumers in order to discover ways 
in which government structures and policies can facilitate or inhibit voluntary, col- 
lective effort at community betterment, and ways in which voluntary efforts can 
impact the need for and cost of government services. 
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Fiscal stress and more stringent limits on government activity 
have led to an increasing interest in the potential contributions 
of voluntarily organized effort to municipal service delivery. 
Citizen-initiated self-help groups have proliferated in our 
cities (Langton, 1978), and local governments have sought 
new ways to motivate citizen participation and cooperation in 
service planning and delivery (Savas, 1979; Staats, 1980; 
Sharpe, 1979). Citizens themselves have increasingly engaged 
in individual and group actions designed to augment public 
services (see Folkman, 1978; Pennell, 1978). 
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It is important to. recognize that voluntary actions always 
takes place in a political context. The individual decisions to 
cooperate with voluntary efforts as well as the effectiveness of 
those efforts can be conditioned by the structure of political 
institutions. Similarly, the operations of political institutions 
can be influenced by their interaction with voluntary efforts 
occurring in a society. While much scholarly attention has 
focused on the social context of voluntary action, the interface 
of the voluntary and governmental sectors has been less exten- 
sively investigated. This article explores the logical relation- 
ship between these two spheres of activity in order to suggest a 
way of conceptualizing public involvement in service delivery 
that could lead to a more productive relationship. between vol- 
untary and governmental efforts. The approach I take is one 
of political economy that involves making simplifying assump- 
tions about human behavior in order to identify regularities. 
Use of this approach does not deny the validity of other 
approaches or the complexity of social action. It simply facili- 
tates understanding the basic logic of policy-relevant relation- 
ships in an effort to make informed choices. 


VOLUNTARISM AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


The concept of “coproduction” is important in explaining 
the impact of voluntarism on local government service de- 
livery. Most public services have the characteristic of being 
provided through a process in which the combined efforts of 
consumers and service personnel determine the quality and 
quantity of services actually available. Consumers of public 
services often act as coproducers of the services they enjoy. 
The importance of coproduction is commonly recognized in 
the area of social or “soft” services (Fuchs, 1968). Practitioners 
often point out, for instance, that the effectiveness of drug 
abuse, family planning, nutrition, and similar programs de- 
pends as much on the efforts of clients to secure and utilize 
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information as it does on the ability of program staff members. 
Similarly, one frequently hears that the amount of education 
a child actually derives from public schoo! attendance is 
determined at least as much by his or her own effort to learn 
and parents’ support of educational norms as by the efforts of 
classroom teachers and school administrators. In each of these 
cases, consumers act as coproducers of services. 

This same dynamic operates with respect to most of the 
“hard” services as well. The cleanliness of city streets is deter- 
mined as much by the waste disposal habits of residents as by 
the efforts of sanitation workers. Citizens may act as co- 
producers of sanitation services by refraining from littering, 
by organizing voluntary clean-up campaigns, and by putting 
out trash in as compact a fashion as possible. Similarly, citi- 


d 


zens may act as coproducers of police services by being alert ` 


to and reporting suspicious events in their neighborhoods, 
cooperating with investigations of crimes, and organizing 
efforts to stop vandalism. 


Coproductive processes affect the delivery of municipal. 


services even in the absence of citizens’ awareness of these 
effects, and may detract from, rather than enhance, service 
quality. For example, the failure of citizens to take fire pre- 
vention precautions or to report fires at their outbreak can 
significantly increase the costs of providing adequate fire 
protection to an area. To the extent that residents can be per- 
suaded to engage actively in coproduction by removing fire 
hazards, cooperating with fire inspectors, preventing vandal- 
ism of fire alarm boxes, and maintaining casual surveillance, 
the total resources mobilized for fire protection are increased 
and the quality of the service is improved at no additional cost 
to the.city treasury. We may then speak of negative coproduc- 
tion, which has detrimental effects, and of positive copro- 
duction, which improves conditions. In addition, we can 
identify passive coproduction, which involves intentional or 
unintentional inaction that can have either positive or negative 
consequences, and of active corproduction, which requires 
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TABLE 1 
Examples of Coproduction 
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conscious action but may also have either negative or positive 
consequences. In addition, coproductive efforts may be indi- 
vidual or collective (organized) endeavors. Table 1 presents 
some examples of coproductive activity in a matrix that re- 
flects the conceptually possible types of coproduction. De- 
scriptions of a variety of collective coproductive efforts can 
be found in Shabecoff (1979). 

If seemingly small savings from active coproduction can be 
realized across different city services, they could constitute a 
substantial boon to the city budget. Thus, government per- 
sonnel should have a strong incentive to work with voluntary 
groups to organize active coproduction so as to maximize the 
actual amount of service delivered per tax dollar. The poten- 
tial return on investment from resources put into organizing 
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coproductive activity is probably higher than the return to 
be expected from resources put into additional equipment, 
facilities, or personnel (Stinson and Stam, 1976; Wolozin, 
1975). From the citizen’s standpoint, small increases in the 
quality of the various municipal services delivered in his or 
her area can combine to improve significantly. the quality of 
community life. 

If active coproduction c can have such beneficial effects on 
both citizens and government agencies, why is it not a more 
commonly observed phenomenon? Why don’t citizens rou- 
tinely take responsibility for those service delivery functions 
that require no special skills or tools, or assist city personnel 
in the production of other aspects of those services? While it 
is possible to formulate complex sociological and psycho- 
logical explanations for limited coproductive efforts, it can 
usefully be understood as an example of the working out of a 
logic similar to that which animates people in other goal- 
directed behavior. This perspective on the problem helps 
clarify the relationship of voluntarism to coproductive ac- 
tivities and to the need for governmentally provided services 
in any given community. 


THE LOGIC OF VOLUNTARISM 


If we apply an economic model of behavior to an analysis 
of citizens’ reactions to community conditions, voluntary ac- 
tion may be thought of as a calculated response to opportun- 
ities in the citizen’s environment. For purposes of analysis, 
we can assume that the calculation involved is “rational” to 
the extent that people are expected to weigh the anticipated 
costs and benefits of alternative actions, and to choose the 
alternative offering the greatest net benefit. In a situation in 
which information is costly to obtain, people may miscalculate 
or may act on inadequate knowledge about relative costs and 
benefits, but we can assume that they do make cost/benefit 
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assessments (however crude) and that they attempt to allocate 
their limited resources so as to maximize the return on their. 
investment of time and energy. z 

There are complexities in applying this concept to much 
voluntary action. In economics, rationality is used to describe 
the behavior of self-interested individuals seeking to better 
their own material well-being. Many voluntary efforts mate- 
rially benefit people other than the volunteers. If rationality 
is narrowly defined it may seem inappropriate to this type of 
behavior. There is, however, no reason why people cannot 
make rational calculations with respect to even altruistic be- 
havior. In the first place, volunteers in “helping organizations” 
generally receive a variety of personal benefits from their par- 
ticipation (Smith and Reddy, 1973). This being the case, people 
can assess the relative costs and benefits (broadly defined) 
associated with participation in alternative volunteer efforts 
and select those that promise to maximize whatever benefits 
they are pursuing. Second, potential volunteers may weigh 
the costs of alterntive actions to themselves against the bene- 
fits others are likely to receive as a result. If the rewards they 
receive from voluntary action come from benefiting others, 
then the effectiveness of alternative programs and actions will 
influence those rewards. 

We might posit two analytically separable (though probably 
empirically intertwined) logical processes. In one citizens ask 
if alternative coproductive actions are likely to produce any 
benefits for the neighborhood. In a second logical process 
citizens weigh the relative costs and benefits to themselves 
from potential coproductive efforts. Citizens may find that 
they can receive net benefits from engaging in even ineffective 
voluntary efforts to improve the community because of the 
fellowship, self-esteem, or other intangible benefits associated 
with it. They will expect to benefit (both materially and psy- 
chologically) through the benefits that accrue to the com- 
munity or some target group (the elderly, the handicapped, or 
unemployed youths, for example) only if the coproductive 
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effort is effective in bringing about change and efficient in 
the sense of producing benefits (of all types) which outweigh 
the costs it imposes. 

From this perspective, volunteers may be viewed as choos- 
ing between activity and passivity, or among alternative 
courses of action on the basis of a perceived ratio of costs to 
effectiveness. They seek to “invest” their efforts in those 
programs that will produce the greatest results for themselves 
or others. For example, a citizen who is concerned with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the community may be 
confronted with three options: (1) to do nothing, (2) to join 
a voluntary program seeking to “redirect” area youth, or (3) 
to take part in a city-sponsored program of youth counseling 
and activities. If we can assume that this person has no over- 
riding emotional commitment to act on the problem, his or her 
choice between inactivity and some effort to change the situ- 
ation will be based on an evaluation of whether any of the 
available courses of action would make enough of a contri- 
bution to solving the problem to make it worth the costs it 
imposes. If there seems to be little chance of changing the 
situation, and each course of action demands a significant 
sacrifice from the citizen, there will be no incentive for volun- 
tary action of any sort. If at least one course of action'seems 
to allow the citizen to make a contribution which has an 
impact that makes it worth the effort, he or she will have an 
incentive to volunteer. The choice between alternative forms 
of volunteering will then be based on the same type of reason- 
ing. For example, the citizen may choose to take part in the 
governmentally sponsored program rather than the private 
program because he or she believes the particular methods 
employed by the private program to be less effective than 
those relied on in the public program. 

This is not an argument that volunteers are selfish and 
volunteer only when they see an opportunity for personal gain. 


Nor does it deny that for some persons voluntarism may be. 
motivated by emotional factors like a desire for companion- 
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ship or a felt need to “serve” others. The reasoning employed 
here is simply an argument that volunteering is usefully ana- 
lyzed as an instrumental action. If we can assume that people 
volunteer in order to bring about change in their environment, . 
we can begin to unravel the logical relationships that en- 
courage or discourage volunteering in specific settings, and 
can identify possible effects of public policy on the incentives 
people have to volunteer. If psychological factors are assumed 
to be held constant, the choice both between action and in- 
action, and among alternative forms of voluntarism can be 
viewed as depending on the citizen’s expectations about the 
effectiveness of his or her contribution in bringing about some 
desired state of affairs. It then becomes important to determine 
what impact the design of public policies and the structure of 
governmental institutions can have on the perceived efficacy 
of individuals’ voluntary efforts to help others or solve 
community problems, and on the efficiency of those efforts. 
The concept of “collective goods” provides a key to under- 
standing the dynamics involved. Collective goods are goods 
and services jointly used by groups of persons under conditions 
where individuals cannot reasonably be excluded from enjoy- 
ment of the good on the basis of their failure to contribute 
toward its production (Buchanan, 1968). Public services like 
street lighting and maintenance, and police and fire protection, 
represent collective goods for residents of specific neighbor- 
hoods (Ellickson, 1971). Once a collective good is provided in 
an area, its benefits are available to all who live in or frequent 
the area, regardless of whether or not they contributed to its 
provision. This quality of collective goods makes voluntary 
action to secure them for large groups highly uncertain. 
Mancur Olson (1965) stated the core of this problem when he 
demonstrated that individual members of large interest groups 
will have no incentive to make voluntary contributions to- 
ward the provision of collective goods for the group in the 
absence of individual benefits tied to their contribution. Indi- 
vidual contributions are unlikely to make any difference in the 
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availability of collective goods for large groups, and individual 
failures to contribute toward provision of those goods are 
likely to go unnoticed. Since they cannot be excluded from 
enjoying the benefits of collective goods that might be pro- 
duced by other members’ efforts, and cannot ensure provision 
of the goods through their own contribution, individuals will 
have an incentive to minimize their costs by withholding po- 
tential donations (Frohlich et al., 1971). 

Those who enjoy the benefits of collective goods without 
contributing toward their provision may be referred to as 
“freeriders.” It is the availability of the freerider strategy 
which makes the provision of collective goods to large groups 
problematic, even when all members of the group desire the 
goods in question. The difficulty is not so much that indi- 
viduals actually adopt the freerider position and remain 
passive with regard to collective interests, as that the possi- 
bility of their failing to contribute makes it difficult for group 
members to anticipate each other’s behavior with regard to the 
provision of collective goods. If individuals cannot depend on 
adequate contributions from others, they cannot be sure that 
collective effort will produce the desired goods, and have 
little incentive to risk a contribution of their own (Oberschall, 
1973). Where this dynamic operates with respect to collective 
goods that could be provided to a community through volun- 
tary action, the result will be a wide-scale failure of volun- 
tarism. In this situation individual rationality (cost minimiza- 
tion and benefit maximization) can lead to collective irration- 
ality in that group interests will go unserved (Hardin, 1968). 

Since the basis of this theory of voluntary action is an 
individual calculus in which group members weigh the ex- 
pected costs and benefits of volunteering for joint under- 
takings, the central question regarding volunteer efforts at 
improving public services may be seen as one of how this 
individual calculus is tipped in favor of participation. Per- 
sonal values may explain much of the individual decision to 
volunteer, but it is the influence of government structure on 
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individual cost/benefit calculi that is most useful in under- 
standing: the interface of the governmental and voluntary 
sectors, which is the focus of this article. | 
Neighborhood residents may have a great deal to gain from 
coordinating their individual efforts to improve conditions in 
their community. They might be able to secure better services, 
reduce crime rates and risks of fire, improve the physical en- 
vironment, and generally enhance the quality of life available 
in their neighborhoods largely by their own actions (Creson, 
1978; Rich, 1979). Such coordination of effort is not auto- 
matic, because the effectiveness of each citizen’s efforts to ` 
secure better conditions in the community depends on other 
citizens volunteering enough resources to have an impact. 
Where there are no institutional mechanisms to ensure that 
enough contributions will be forthcoming, citizens may remain 
inactive because they fear that their contribution would be 
wasted for want of similar effort from others. Even where as- 
sociations like block clubs exist to initiate and coordinate 
efforts, citizens may choose to remain passive because they feel 
that the combined resources of residents would be inadequate 
to affect any change in community conditions, either because 
of the enormity of the problems or because of the limited 
resources of area residents (O’Brien, 1975; Rich, 1980a). 
These observations provide a perspective from which we can 
seek an answer to the question of why citizens’ active par- 
ticipation in the coproduction of public services is not as 
common as it might be. The benefits of coproduction, like 
those of public services themselves, generally represent col- 
lective goods for the citizens of the affected neighborhoods. If 
residents work together to clean. a junk-filled, rat-infested 
vacant lot, all in the area enjoy a healthier environment as a 
result, whether or not they contributed to the cleaning. This 
collective feature of the benefits from coproduction means 
that voluntarily organized coproductive efforts will have to 
overcome the same freerider problem that plagues volunteer 
undertakings generally. Citizens must feel certain that others 
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will contribute enough to make the project a success so that 
the benefits of volunteering outweigh the costs. Governments 
can significantly influence this perception by recognizing the 
potential significance of coproduction and organizing service 
delivery: procedures so as to take advantage of it. This would 
provide ‘a framework for coordinating citizens’ actions, and 
would encourage citizens to expect their coproductive efforts 
to be successful by committing service delivery personnel to 
support them. Coproduction is best fostered through some 
form of neighborhood-based service delivery in which com- 
munity associations seeking to organize coproductive efforts 
are given formal recognition and cooperation by local govern- 
ment, and in which service personnel have the administrative 
latitude to respond to citizens’ initiatives (Rich, 1977; Thursz 
and Vigilante, 1978). Financially pressed local governments 
should have a strong incentive to experiment with structural 
reforms in efforts to encourage volunteerism in the production 
of desirable neighborhood environments. 


GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE, PUBLIC POLICY 
_ AND INCENTIVES TO VOLUNTARISM | 


Two important elements in the individual’s calculations 
about whether or not to volunteer then are (1) an assessment 
of the adequacy of the resources available to the community 
for solving problems, and (2) an evaluation of the likelihood 
that others will contribute enough to make the joint enterprise 
successful. Governmental action can directly affect the values 
attached to these estimations. 

With respect to the adequacy of resources, federal, state, 
or local governments can make funds available to certified 
local organizations to enable them to accomplish specified 
goals. A wide variety of such programs have been experi- 
mented with in recent years (Hallman, 1977; Hambleton, 
1978). The administrative details of these programs vary 
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enormously, but many share the feature of providing resources 
to community groups. These resources could remove a major 
barrier to voluntary collective action in communities plagued 
by insufficient cash, professional skill, or other resources. 
Governments interested in promoting voluntary efforts at 
neighborhood betterment should seriously consider instituting 
programs for the routine financial support of voluntarily 
organized community development efforts that promise de- 
sirable results by harnessing the energies of local residents 
(Ahlbrandt and Cunningham, 1979; McClaughry, 1978). 
The second major factor in the individual’s calculus about 
the logic of volunteering which governmental variables can 
influence is the estimation of the likelihood that others will 
take part in collective efforts. Since each citizen’s decision is 
partially based on an assessment of the adequacy of the re- 
sources available to the community for accomplishing specific 
goals, government policies subsidizing community self-help 
efforts can assist in tipping these estimates in favor of par- 
ticipation. The effect of citizen action on public service levels, 
however, depends on the responsiveness of government agen- 
cies as well as on the adequacy of neighborhood resources 
(Jones et al., 1977). If communication with government per- 
sonnel is difficult and if they have little latitude in modifying 
service delivery to respond to citizens’ demands, residents 
may feel that the costs (in time, money, and effort) of changing 
neighborhood conditions by changing government policy 
would be so great as to outweigh any possible benefits. Each 
citizen would reason that others would be unwilling to bear 


such costs, and that this would lead to a failure of collective - 


action. They would then elect not to volunteer their own effort 
for fear of its being wasted in a futile attempt to secure desired 
change. 

The cost to citizens of communicating demands to govern- 
ment and the authority with which officials can respond to 
those demands are crucially determined by the structural 
arrangements through which services are delivered. Central- 
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ized service delivery systems tend to make demand articulation 
costly for citizens, and to inhibit government responsiveness 
by restricting the discretion of administrative personnel 
(Ostrom, 1975). In recognition of this, a wide variety of 
decentralized service delivery structures have been developed 
in an effort to enhance service quality by increasing citizens’ 
role in decision-making (Rich, 1980b). The important feature 
of such arrangements for present purposes is that by reducing 
the costs of communicating with government, and increasing 
the likelihood that government can be enlisted as an ally in 
community improvement efforts, decentralized political struc- 
tures can create a more positive expectation about the pro- 
ductivity of collective action among citizens. If volunteering 
is seen as potentially successful, each citizen will have more 
reason to expect that others will volunteer, and, therefore, to 
volunteer his or her own efforts. 

The federal government may play a role in stimulating 
voluntarism through the way in which it structures its various 
programs of assistance to localities. The Neighborhood Hous- 
ing Services program of the Urban Reinvestment Task Force 
(a joint undertaking of the Federal Home Loan Bank and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development) provides an 
example. The program creates a nonprofit corporation in 
target neighborhoods. These corporations are controlled by 
area residents and bring together the three main actors in 
neighborhood development: citizens, financial institutions, 
and local government. Each party plays a role in developing 
and implementing plans for community redevelopment. By 
not channeling its aid exclusively through local government, 
the federal government has created an opportunity for citizens 
to communicate their needs for services and take an active part 
in designing those services. Early experience with the program 
suggests that it stimulates increased efforts by local residents 
to salvage deteriorating neighborhoods (Ahlbrandt, 1976; 
Goetze, 1979). 
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In addition to affecting municipal services through copro- 
ductive.-processes, citizens can act directly as producers of 
services. Voluntary fire departments and ambulance services 
are well known, especially in smaller communities, and many 
other local service functions utilize volunteer effort (Weisbrod 
and Long, 1978). Volunteered labor can markedly. affect the 
costs of municipal services (Lederer and Bedenhop, 1976). 
Stinson and Stam (1976) have argued that a primary incentive 
for citizens to volunteer to produce public services is the tax 
they can save by doing so. They conceptualize these savings as 
a “shadow wage” earned by volunteers who reduce the tax cost 
of services they receive by volunteering their own effort. 
Undoubtedly, there are also social and psychological incen- 
tives for participation in voluntary service delivery organiza- 
tions (Perlstadt, 1975). If the Stinson and Stam thesis is 
correct, however, it suggests a method for attracting volun- 
teers to public services in which government finds voluntary 
labor could be practically used. This method involves formal- 
izing the shadow wage by offering citizens personal tax credits 
for services volunteered to local government. Citizen volun- 
teers could be directly compensated by reductions in their 
taxes equal to the value of the labor that their services replace. 
They could perform a variety of both routine and skilled labor 
associated with noncontract city functions on a piecework or 
hourly basis. 

Since personnel costs account for 50%-80% of city budgets, 
the savings involved in avoidance of fringe benefits and in 
payment of fair but nonunion rates for services through tax 
credits could have an important impact on city budgets. Many 
administrative and legal arrangements would have to be 
worked out to resolve potential problems with such a program, 
but there is no reason to view these tasks as insurmountable 
barriers to implementation. 

Public service unions could present major political ob- 
stacles to extensive use of “compensated voluntarism.” It is 
important to recognize, however, that the most widely union- 
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ized services are those in which there are the fewest oppor- 
tunities for substituting volunteer effort for public employee 
labor. While citizens can do a good deal to: supplement police 
and fire.services, no one would suggest that untrained volun- 
teers take over the jobs of police officers or firemen on an 
intermittent basis. Volunteers can be most practically em- 
ployed in those jobs that do not require training specific to 
public services and that are therefore not heavily unionized. 
Thus, they pose no serious threat to the income of profes- 
sionals, and may even enhance it by reducing the costs of 
service provision to city government, thereby allowing it to 
sustain wage levels even in the face of inflation and falling 
revenues. eG 
To the-extent that public service employment is used as a 
form of “workfare,” providing jobs for people who would be 
unable to find employment in the private sector, compensated 
voluntarism could work against the interest of lower-income 
citizens in politically unacceptable ways. Even cities that 
choose to use public employment as a substitute for welfare 
may be able to make use of volunteers to expand the range and 
improve the quality of public services while maintaining cur- 
rent levels of public employment. Use of volunteers to provide 
services that would not otherwise be available does not involve 
laying off municipal employees. City governments who find 
that they must cut back to live within fiscal restraints, how- 
ever, may find “compensated voluntarism” to be a way to 
maintain service levels while reducing their budgets. 
Additionally, reliance on a system of “compensated volun- 
tarism” in public service delivery would facilitate resolution 
of a problem in federal policy which presently represents a 
bias against the use of volunteers in local government. This 
bias arises from the inclusion of “tax effort” in calculating 
the amount of aid available to a local government under 
federal revenue-sharing (P.L. 92-512) without an adjustment 
for the use of volunteer labor to provide services. Failing to 
consider the value of nonpaid labor in providing local services 
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discourages local jurisdictions from using volunteers by re- 
ducing the ratio of federal aid to actual service delivery effort. 
The most important obstacle to inclusion of volunteer labor in 
the federal revenue-sharing formula is probably the difficulty 
of establishing a value of such labor. By formalizing the 
shadow wage through a system of tax credits, the records 
necessary to prove the value of volunteered effort would be 
created, and standards for assigning a tax-~-effort value to 
volunteer-delivered services would be established. The im- 
plicit penalty against use of volunteers could then be removed 
from federal revenue-sharing provisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Voluntary action affects public services. The incentives they 
have to take such actions and the effectiveness of those actions, 
however, are heavily influenced by government structure and 
policies. Public officials should have strong incentives to 
experiment with alternative structures and policies that en- 
courage voluntarism by increasing the flexibility and respon- 
siveness of service delivery systems, providing support to 
community self-help efforts, and rewarding citizens directly for 
voluntary contributions to public service provision. Academ- 
ics could assist in this experimentation by efforts to identify 
and evaluate the impact of coproductive activities on public 
service levels, and to untangle the incentive systems that move 
people to make individual and collective voluntary efforts in 
relation to public services. Some such work is already under 
way (Parks et al, 1981; Whitaker, 1980). 

Perhaps the most important point in this analysis is simply 
that we do not have to accept any given level of need far public 
services as fixed. By understanding the dynamics of coproduc- 
tion and fostering positive coproductive activies (perhaps 
especially collective active coproduction), we can shape com- 
munity needs to an extent, and relieve some of the fiscal strain 
so many cities are suffering. Moreover, there is good reason to 
expect that service delivery systems that rely more heavily on 
active coproduction may produce services which are more 
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responsive to the needs and preferences of consumers, and 
therefore more effective at improving community conditions. 
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This article explores the dynamic interaction between goals and means in public 
policy. In particular, it identifies the inability of most public programs to develop 
workable adjustments between goals and means as a major source of failure in public 
policy. The tension between goals and means is seen as an integral, potentially 
- constructive aspect of the policy process which, however, needs to be anticipated and 
incorporated into this process. Specification is defined as a mechanism for creating a 
viable fit between goals and means. Its role within the policy process is examined 
briefly in two case studies in the implementation of educational policy. Observations 
drawn from this comparison of the uses of specification in practice are used to present a 
model of specification as it operates within the effective policy process. 


GOALS AND MEANS 
The Problem of Specification 


in the Development of 
Effective Public. Policy 


LOUISE K. COMFORT 
San Jose State University 


Effective policy formation requires a clear conception of not 
only what is to be done, but also how it is to be done. Defining - 
this conception in regard to a given social problem involves the 
age-old tension between goals and means. It is clear that the 
relationship between goals and means is critical to the effec- 
tiveness of public policy. What is not so clear is how to achieve 
a workable translation of goals into action, via appropriate 
means, in particular, public programs. Much thought and 
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attention has been given to the fact that, although government 
has indeed improved its capacity to identify social problems 
and its ability to propose innovative policies for meeting these 
problems, these policies rarely achieve the intended results 
when they are put into practice (Rivlin, 1971: 7).! 

This article will inquire into one of the major problems in 
achieving effective performance in public policy—the creation 
of a viable fit between goals and means. This problem illus- 
trates a weakness in one of the most critical areas of the policy 
process, specification. First, the article will describe and dis- 
cuss the problem of specification in relation to the policy 
process. Second, it will offer a definition and conceptualization 
of specification in the policy process. Third, it will apply this 
concept briefly to two case studies of policy formation and 
enactment. Finally, it will summarize the conclusions derived 
from this analysis and present a model illustrating the role of 
specification in the policy process. 


THE PROBLEM: TENSION BETWEEN 
GOALS AND MEANS 


The problem is obvious. Most public programs are ineffec- 
tive in solving the social problems for which they were 
designed. The puzzling question is, Why? Several writers have 
offered explanations for the critical failure of most public 
policy. 

Theodore Lowi (1969), in his critique of public policy forma- 
tion in the United States, sees this failure as the product of 
“Interest group liberalism” and the consequent inability of 
liberal governments to plan adequately, over time, for the 
systematic solution of social problems.? Lowi argues that inter- 
est group liberalism prevents government from making clear 
decisions regarding by what means to achieve which goals in 
the enactment of specific public programs. As the social prob- 
lems continue unsolved or untreated, Lowi perceives a serious 
erosion in both the exercise and acceptance of public authority, 
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which further inhibits the government’s ability to act effec- 
tively in response to social problems. 

Alice Rivlin (1971) points out the lack of systematic efforts 
in social experimentation to learn more about what works and 
what does not in public policy. She also notes the lack of 
positive incentives for performers to accept those innovations 
in their organizational behavior that are required for effective 
policy change (1971: Chs. 5, 6). Rivlin emphasizes the rational 
application of social science techniques to the stubborn prob- 
lems of obtaining effective performance in public policy. Yet, 
the enactment of public policy occurs in a society that is subject 
to continual change and in which factors of uncertainty may be 
more influential in a policy’s outcome than the factors one is 
able to identify and control. The limits of rationality are 
quickly reached in the conditions of variability and complexity 
in which most social programs operate. “Systematic thinking” 
is indeed useful in the definition of social problems and in the 
design of policy, but it does not alone ensure program 
effectiveness. | 

Walter Williams considers the primary obstacle to effective 
social programs to be the lack of attention given to implemen- 
tation. He states (Williams and Elmore, 1976: 5) that “the 


greatest difficulty in devising better social programs is not in | 


determining what appear to be reasonable policies on paper 
but in finding the means for converting these policies into 
viable field operations that correspond reasonably well to 
specifications.” Williams focuses on implementation as the 
transition from policy into action, the translation of goals, via 
specific means, into public practice. He is accurate in under- 
scoring the importance of this phase in effective policy forma- 
. tion and in pointing out the lack of attention given this critical 
phase in most public programs. He sees the problem clearly as 
a dynamic one and quotes Milbrey McLaughlin, who de- 
scribed successful implementation in one educational project as 
“a dynamic organizational process which was shaped over time 
by interactions between project goals and methods and the 
institutional setting” (Williams and Elmore, 1976: 11). Still, 
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Williams’s conclusions do not resolve the problem. He still sees 
policy-making and program implementation as two separate 
phases, involving different questions and usually performed by 
different people. 

Each of these writers touches upon the underlying tension 
between goals and means. Yet, the relationship between the 
two that is essential for effective social policy remains unde- 
fined. The problem lies in the conceptualization of means and 
ends as separable parts of a public policy. The rational 
approach used by most policy analysts is to treat them in 
sequence. First, one defines the goals; then, one determines the 
appropriate means. This is logical and orderly. It does not, 
however, reflect the actual dynamic between goals and means 
which is critical to the establishment of a successful program. 
Rather, goals and means create an inseparable tension which, 
if understood and managed sensitively, can result in a con- 
structive development of organizational performance to ac- 
complish specific tasks in particular settings. If misunderstood 
or ignored, this tension becomes destructive and alters, or 
wrenches apart, the shared understanding and basis for coop- 
eration.and ‘commitment which is essential for collective 
action. This has been the fate of the dominant majority of 
public programs, an assessment which has been made ruefully 
but accurately by a number of writers.4 

Once stated, this observation appears obvious, for the ten- 
sion 1s apparent in every public program. Why, then, has there 
been this difficulty in policy formation? It appears to be the 
result of a particular pattern of perception and cognition of 
social problems, characterized most recently by the systematic 
application of social science techniques to the analysis of these 
problems. Policy analysts, in their zeal to amass and organize 
more accurate and reliable information about social problems 
(a laudable endeavor), have tended to treat this information in 
an appropriately scientific manner. Yet, once the figures are 
assembled in neat matrices on a page, the statistics become 
disembodied from the people and conditions they represent. 
The particular and idiosyncratic.circumstances in which actual 
programs must operate tend to be lost. The effort to summarize 
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the central tendencies of the data often overlooks critical fac- 
tors that differentiate one school district from another, one 
urban ghetto from another. Still, this information is critical to 
the successful delineation of a workable plan of action in those 
given areas. | 

These problems can be largely overcome by a conceptualiza- 
tion of goals and means as reciprocal parts of a single entity, 
the policy. Then the duality of the relationship is clear, and the 
two can be considered simultaneously in policy formation. 
Furthermore, it is important to-see this relationship operating 
throughout the policy process, from the first assessment of 
social needs to the final evaluation of program performance. 
This is the dynamic Williams and McLaughlin recognize in 
their anlaysis of social programs, and it is vital to attempt to 
delineate it more clearly. 

In most public programs, the linkages between goals and 
means are not defined. The goals are vaguely stated. The means 
are inadequate, insufficient, or inappropriate. From the initial 
assessment of public needs to the final evaluation of program 
performance, the relationships between goals and means are 
neither articulated clearly nor adjusted accordingly. Conse- 
quently, neither authority nor information is used effectively, 
and conflict is likely to ensue beyond hope of resolution. What 
is lacking are effective mechanisms for handling the interaction 
between ideas and practice, the abstract and concrete elements 
of policy formation. Specification and evaluation are two sub- 
processes that focus on this interaction. They are closely 
related, in fact, interdependent, in an effective policy process. 
In the next section, these subprocesses will be examined more 
carefully; with emphasis on specification as the least recog- 
nized in practice. 


SPECIFICATION /EVALUATION: ` 
DEFINITION OF THE CONCEPTS 


- Specification is defined by Williams (Williams and Elmore, 
1976: 275) as “the key link between a theory and its implemen- 
tation.” Williams explains (1976: 275) that “in the policy pro- 
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cess, specification determines whether a decision with impre- 
cise operational language can be translated into a set of useful 
guidelines for the field.” In other words, specification is the 
process of translating goals into action. It involves making 
decisions that give form to the operation of a group of goals i in 
an actual setting. 

It is important to conceive of specification as a two-way 
process. Not only does it transform goals into action, but also 
the choice of means, in subtle ways, sculpts the goals. The 
tension between the two defines the substance of the policy. 

Evaluation is essentially the process of assessing actual per- 
formance in comparison with stated goals. There are many 
excellent -studies of evaluation and its practice in regard to 
public policy and programs.’ The critical question in evaluat- 
ing social programs is that of effectiveness: How effective is the 
program in achieving its stated goals? This question leads 
analysts to review not only what was accomplished but also 
how those results were achievéd. This concern has led toa shift 
in emphasis from product to process evaluation. Both remain 
important in the assessment of social programs, and evaluation 
has become a major instrument for adjusting the relationship 
between goals and means to achieve effective performance. 
The vital step in the process, however, is to design the evalua- 
tion process in such a way that the information regarding 
program performance gained from the evaluation is used as the 
basis for making decisions regarding the program. Evaluation 
becomes a vehicle for monitoring the relationship between 
goals and means in a dynamic policy process. 

With these concepts in mind, it is possible to describe the 
policy process more fully. First, as Williams and others have 
stated, it moves through recognizable phases, from formula- 
tion® of the policy to implementation in specific settings to 
operation and actual delivery of services. In each phase, the 
tension between goals and means emerges and needs to be 
resolved, at least temporarily, before the policy can move into 
the next phase. Three basic components function in this (tem- 
porary) resolution: information, authority, and an accepted set 
of conflict-resolution procedures. Specification and evaluation 
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link the three components in-dynamic interaction. The process 
is dynamic because it is carried out by people, with a variable 
capacity for learning and response, interacting in a context of 
changing social, economic, political, and organizational condi- 
tions over a period of time. “Decision-making” seems to imply 
that decisions are made once, at the initiation of policy, rather 
than throughout the process in a continual series of modifica- 
tions and adjustments of the initial choices. 

. The policy process is primarily an organizational task, and 
the uncertainties besetting it reflect the diversity of values, 
needs, and capabilities of the persons carrying it out as well as 
of the clientele toward whom it is.directed. It is not surprising 
that. the most rational of strategies should frequently be 
undone by irrational responses among either policy makers, 
administrators or clientele. Rather, irrationality is most safely 
handled by anticipating it and allowing a margin for variance 
in the process. 

Specification is interrelated with D E in the delinea- 
tion of an effective policy. In-fact, specification corresponds 
closely to the first two phases described by Dornbusch and 
Scott (1975: 136-140) in their theory of evaluation: allocation 
of tasks and setting of criteria. The more familiar tasks of 
evaluation—sampling and appraisal of performance—cannot 
be carried out effectively unless the specification phases are 
completed carefully.” It is impossible to assess performance 
critically without knowing who was to do what according to 
which criteria, decisions which are made in the specification 
steps. 

The specification tasks, however, are the tasks most fre- 
quently neglected in the policy process. Consequently, the 
sampling and appraisal tasks of evaluation, which depend on 
clear specification, are frequently inadequate. These two sets of 
tasks, or subprocesses, are vital to the effectiveness of the 
policy process because they define the order and allocation of 
tasks for performance and establish the mechanisms for gath- 
ering and feeding back information from performance to pro- 
gram authorities, for revision and adjustment of both goals 
and means. In order to illustrate the operation of these con- 
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cepts more clearly, they will be applied to two brief case studies 
in educational policy formation. These cases demonstrate dif- 
fering levels of REES ensuing from differing BEE e 
EHS 


USES (AND MISUSES) OF SPECIFICATION IN | 
| EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Two case studies in educational policy illustrate both the ` 
potential for increasing policy effectiveness through careful . 


specification and the difficulties encountered in program oper- 
ation through lack of specification. The two cases are selected 
because they began in similar circumstances. Both.were local 
educational projects funded under the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Educational Act for innovative projects (first designated 
Title III and later changed to Title IV-C.) Both derived from 


recognized educational needs in their respective communities. ` 


Both had clearly defined goals and sound theoretical premises. 
Yet, one-was successful and the other was not. In my judgment, 
the critical difference um. performance between the two projects 
lay in the use of specification. One succeeded in creating a 
viable, adjusting dyamic between goals and means throughout 
the policy process. The other overlooked critical factors in the 
initial specification steps and subsequently was unable to cor- 
rect for these errors, which in turn generated serious problems 
in program operation. 


THE E. MORRIS COX READING IMPROVEMENT CENTER 


The development of the E. ‘Mortis Cox Reading Seniore 
‘ment Center demonstrates, on a local level, the evolvement of a 
policy from the inception of policy ideas to the.operation of the 
center and delivery of services. This case study illustrates the 
tension between goals and means emerging and reemerging in 
the basic policy phases. It also shows ways in which specifica- 
tion and evaluation served to link the three basic com- 
ponents—information, authority, and conflict-resolution pro- 


ah 
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cedures—in a reciprocal adjustment of goals to means in each 
of the major policy phases—formulation, implementation, 
and operations. This evolvement will be traced through the 
three policy phases in order to illustrate the critical role played 
by specification in this process. The three phases will be de- 
scribed briefly below. 


Formulation 


The Emergence of the Goals! Means Tension. The inception 
of the policy derived from its social setting. Oakland, in the late 
1960s, was in a state of extreme social discontent. Racial 
unrest, unemployment, poverty, and sporadic violence wracked 
the city. In the midst of this urban crisis, two parties felt the 
urgent need to alleviate, in some respect, this discontent. Holy 
Names College, a small liberal arts college situated in the East 
Oakland hills, committed itself to “do something” in service to 
the Oakland community. In her address to the college at the 
opening convocation on September 12, 1968, President Mary 
Ambrose Devereux (1968) asked the college to accept as a 
directive from that academic year a program of educational 
service to the Oakland community. She set forth three objec- 
tives for the program: 


First, to make all of us more aware of civic problems and to 
create a unified sense of commitment to their solution. Second, 
to establish contacts with the leaders of neighborhood groups 
in disadvantaged sections of our city, and to consult with them 
in planning specific programs matching the resources of our 
college with the contemporary needs of our people. Third, to 
implement this program effectively. 


In the flatlands of East Oakland below the college, a group ` 


of citizens gathered to join forces in addressing their common 
problems in the East Oakland ghetto. The group formed the 
East Oakland-Fruitvale Planning Center (1968) and stated 
their goal as follows: 


The overall goal of the Planning Center is to make it possible 
for members of the community to directly control and influence 
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the forces at work in shaping the educational, economic and 
physical environment of the community. 


The East Oakland-Fruitvale Planning Center (EOFPC) planned 
to achieve this goal by attracting the “necessary professional 
services” in the surrounding Oakland community and enlisting 
their help in solving problems in the East Oakland ghetto. For 
both groups, the statement of goals was general. Yet, in each 
group’s statement was a reference to means, also general, but 
nonetheless important in shaping more explicit goals. 

The next step was obvious. The college, with resources in 
education, and the planning council, aware of serious educa- 
tional needs among its people formed a liaison (College of 
the Holy Names, 1970) to “take positive action for positive 
change” in the East Oakland-Fruitvale area. This step was 
extremely important in the policy process, for it formed a new 
authority, with joint representation from the college and the 
planning center, to gather information and explore policy 
alternatives. In establishing this joint association, the two 
groups also accepted an implicit set of conflict-resolution 
procedures. Both groups would be represented on an executive 
council, which would explore possible alternatives for action 
and report findings back to their constituent groups for discus- 
sion and approval. The executive council would be small, with 
equal chance for influence from the college and the EOFPC. 
Decisions would be taken by majority vote or, insofar as possi- 
ble, consensus. A structure for policy development had emerged, 
spurred by the articulation of goals by each group: More 
important, steps were taken to inform the constituent members 
of each group of this new structure, and to enlist their support 
and cooperation. These steps contributed to legitimizing the 
joint association as an authority structure. 


The Initiation of the Policy Process. Once the executive 
council of Oakland THRUST had been established, the new 
authority structure moved into the familiar steps of policy 
formulation.® Here, the general goals of “doing something” to 
alleviate the cumulative problems in the East Oakland ghetto 
were shaped by the available means. Since the college’s chief 
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resources were in education, the decision was taken to focus on 


educational needs in the community. Before deciding what to - 


do, the executive council needed more information on both 
what needs were most urgent and what means were available. 
Following a commonsensical approach to policy-planning, 
individuals on the executive council either volunteered or were 
asked to accept responsibility for gathering information about 
both needs and resources for educational development in East 
Oakland. | 

The search for information and investigation of feasible 
policy alternatives continued for over a year anda half. Differ- 
ent approaches were tried, such as education classes for adults, 
tutoring for elementary and high school students, and assis- 
tance to a youth center and a local library. These projects were 
found useful, but their effect on the overall educational prob- 
lems in East Oakland was slight. The interaction between goals 
and means was clear. General goals were shaped by available 
means, which, in turn; refined the goals. This interaction is seen 
in the winnowing of alternatives for the major policy decision. 
The primary educational need identified by the EOFPC repre- 
sentatives to the executive council was that the children in the 
East Oakland elementary schools were not learning how to 
read effectively.? A primary resource at Holy Names College 
was a professional clinic specializing in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of learning disabilities, with particular success in reme- 
dial reading. Neither college nor community had the financial 
resources to mount an intensive program of remedial instruc- 
tion in the East Oakland elementary schools. Yet, as the goal 
became more clearly defined, the quest for facilitating means 
became more specific. Discussions were opened with represen- 
tatives from the Oakland Public Schools. Alternative sources 
of funding were explored. 

A policy decision was taken to apply for a federal grant to 
fund a reading improvement program that would adapt the 
diagnostic and instructional techniques of reading remediation 
developed by the Raskob Learning Institute at the College toa 
public elementary school in East Oakland. A proposal to 
establish a reading improvement center at E. Morris Cox 
School in East Oakland was submitted to the Oakland Public 
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Schools by the executive council in October 1970. This pro- 
posal was reviewed by the school district administrators and. 
submitted to the California State Department of Education in 
application under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which provided federal funds to local districts 
for innovative educational projects. 

The tension between goals and means was temporarily 
resolved with the policy decision to establish the reading 
improvement center. This decision had evolved from general 
statements of intent to a very specific proposal for an educa- 
tional project at a particular elementary school, with a care- 
fully designed program of diagnostic testing and instruction-in 
reading remediation. Information, authority, and conflict- 
resolution procedures all played important roles in the devel- 
opment of the decision. Yet, the interaction among the three 
components was articulated through the process of matching 
general goals to particular means, assessing the feasibility 
of the proposal for action, clarifying the goal, and again adjust- 
ing the means. This movement from general intent to a particu- 
lar design for action illustrates specification, with evaluation 
occurring after each progressively detailed step. The process 
took a good deal of time, over two years, but with it was 
forged a common will to action among disparate groups. !° The 
policy entered into a new phase when the proposal for the 
reading improvement center was funded under Title III, 
ESEA, in the spring of 1971. This phase was implementation, 
or the translation of a set of policy ideas into action. 


Implementation 


Notification of funding for the Reading Information Center 
in May 1971 introduced the second major phase of this policy 
process, implementation. In this phase, new tasks were neces- 
sary for the actual establishment of the reading improvement 
center. These tasks involved (1) the selection and training of 
personnel, (2) the selection of participants, (3) the preparation 
and stocking of the center facility with the necessary equipment 
and supplies, (4) the creation of functioning relationships 
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between the center and its organizational environment within 
the schools, the district, and the state educational administra- 
tions, (5) the establishment of working procedures for gather- 
ing and organizing the information necessary for monitoring 
performance, and (6) the development of the legitimacy of the 
center among its clientele—parents, children, and interested 
persons in the community. 

A detailed account of the project’s implementation phase will 
not be presented here.!! It is important, however, to note the 
reemergence of the tension between goals and means in this 
phase of the project. In each of the six tasks listed above, the 
tension betwen goals and means reappeared and the decisions 
taken in its resolution shaped the content of the policy still 
further. For example, in the selection of personnel, the shift 
from highly trained professional staff at the Raskob Learning 
Institute to community residents with high school degrees for 
instruction at the center generated tension. The goal was to 
select personnel who would provide competent, reliable, sensi- 
tive instruction to children participating in the project. The 
means available permitted the employment not of professional 
teachers trained in the concepts and practice of remediation of 
learning disabilities, but of community residents with an inter- 
est in children and a commitment to learning, both for them- 
selves and for the children. 

The resolution was achieved through a careful delineation 
of characteristics considered essential for performance as an 
instructional aide, and the adoption of selection procedures 
that screened for those characteristics. Further, it incorporated 
in the project schedule provision for daily guidance and review 
of the performance of the instructional aides by the profes- 
sional program director. Again, specification was used to fit 
the goal of competent instruction to the available means of 
paraprofessional personnel, thereby resolving (temporarily) 
the tension between the two in an acceptable solution. 

. Similar kinds of tension occurred between goals and means 
in the other tasks of implementation. In each case, the principal 
means of resolving this tension were to develop a detailed 
plan assigning responsibility for action to some one person or 
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persons, and to make provision for reporting the results of this 
action back to the authority responsible for decision. This 
procedure allowed adjustment of goals to means and, con- 
versely, further specification of goals. These tensions were 
resolved, again temporarily, when the center was actually 
opened for operation in a portable classroom on the play- 
ground of E. Morris Cox School in September 1971. The 
policy had acquired (1) a staff—a professional director, six 
instructional aides, a parent coordinator, a secretary-book- 
keeper; (2) a clientele—248 children in grades 4, 5, and 6, 
reading two or more years below grade level (187 children at 
Cox School and 61 at nearby St. Louis Bertrand School); (3) a 
physical facility; (4) a set of organizational relations with the 
two participating schools (one public and one parochial), the 
Oakland district school administration, the Educational De- 
partment of the Diocese of Oakland, the Raskob Learning 
Institute, the College of the Holy Names, and the California 
State Department of Education. Specification again meant 
fitting the intended program design to the available resources 
and allowing for adjustment and reconsideration of the deci- 
sions taken. With these adjustments to an actual setting, the 
policy moved to the third phase, operation and delivery of 
services. 


Operations 


The policy moved into the operations phase with an ap- 
parently good fit between goals and means. Yet, in practice 
the tension emerged again. The actual delivery of services 
required (1) the grouping of children into instructional groups; 
(2) the scheduling of instructional periods in the center in 
conjunction with the instructional plans of the various class- 
room teachers; (3) the continued training and supervision of 
instructional aides by professional staff; (4) the monitoring 
of performance of both pupils and paraprofessional staff; 
(5) the establishment of cooperative working relationships 
with classroom teachers and administrative personnel at the 
district and state levels of the educational bureaucracy; (6) the 
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provision of an in-service seminar.on learning disabilities to 
classroom teachers; and (7). the dissemination and discussion 
of information regarding the project to parents of participating 
children. Even this small project became in practice a complex 
organizational exercise, At every step there were discrepancies 
between the planned activities and actual performance. Man- 
agement of the project required a continual review of both 
goals and means in order to achieve effective performance. 
Unanticipated problems, such as a delay in the construction 
of the classroom cubicles in the center, affected adversely the 
scheduling and performance of multiple activities. Adjustment 
took place most succéssfully through continued acts of speci- 
fication, fitting the intended goals for operation to the avail- 
able means and allowing opportunity for review and revision. 

The project continued in operation under the federal grant 
from Title III, ESEA, for three years, 1971-1974. The results 
were impressive. During the first project year, the number of 
pupils reading two or more years below grade level was re- 
duced by more than 50% in grades 4, 5, and 6 in both E. Morris 
Cox and St. Louis Bertrand Elementary Schools (Oakland 
Unified School District, 1972: 34). This rate of gain in pupil 
performance was continued and. increased during the second 
and third project years.!2 In the 1974-1975 school year, the 
project was incorporated into the regular program of instruc- 
tion at E. Morris Cox School, where it continues to the present 
with the assistance of state funds for compensatory educa- 
tion.!3 | 

This case shows the evolution of a policy from the very 
general notion of (1) “doing something” positive to assist 
residents in the East Oakland community, to (2) a focus on 
education, to (3) a specific objective of teaching elementary 
school children to read more effectively, to (4) the operation 
of a successful reading improvement center at a particular 
elementary school in East Oakland. By its record of perfor- 
mance in both classroom and community, the policy must be 
considered effective at this local level. It is interesting to con- 
trast this policy process with that demonstrated by another 
small project in innovative education, starting out in the far 
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less forbidding social context of a ER eee 
community. ! : 


“EARLY INTERVENTION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
LEARNING DISABILITIES,” ESEA TITLE IV-C PROJECT 


The Early Intervention Project provides an almost classic 
example of the foundering of an excellent policy idea upon 
the unspecified shoals of a largely uninformed clientele and a 
bureaucratic context resistant to change. The case demon- 
strates the cumulation of a burden of errors and ill will ac- 
quired through lack of clearly defined procedures for specifi- 
cation, which eventually damaged the policy’s operations be- 
yond repair. It is instructive to review this policy’s progress 
through the successive stages‘ of the policy process. The 
policy’s passage through the major stages of formulation, im- 
. plementation, and operations will be described briefly below. 


Formulation 


The ideas for this policy grew out of the observation and 
experience of dedicated educational personnel working to- 
gether at an elementary school in the suburban community of 
Concord, California. They perceived a serious discrepancy be- 
tween the goal of educating the children effectively and the 
means provided through the regular school curriculum. For 
years, the special education teacher, the speech therapist, the 
school nurse, and the principal had independently observed 
that children entering kindergarten with slight learning dis- 
abilities consistently fell farther and farther behind their 
classmates as they progressed from grade to grade until they 
were eventually retained or transferred into a special educa- 
tion class. Concerned with the stigma of school failure which 
marked these children and its damaging effects on the chil- 
dren’s whole development, these school staff members met to 
discuss the problem that each saw manifested by different 
symptoms in their daily contact with the children. Convinced 
that if these subtle learning disabilities could be identified 
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and treated as children entered kindergarten, they could be 
corrected for the large majority of children in the primary 
grades, these four staff members decided to “do something” 
about the problem. 

First, they reviewed school records to determine whether 
their observations were borne out by children’s performance 
to any consistent degree.. An assessment of learning per- 
formance was conducted for children in the first three grades 
at Fair Oaks Elementary School in the spring of 1973. This 
assessment confirmed the staff-observations of a pattern of 
learning disabilities, reflecting related difficulties in academic 
performance, health, speech difficulties, and socioemotional 
behavior, which characterized approximately 22%-25% of the 
children in the first three grades. 14 

Using this information as evidence of learning needs at 
Fair Oaks School, these four staff members collaborated in 
the preparation of a proposal for a federal grant under ESEA, 
Title IV-C (formerly Title HI), which provided funds for inno- 
vative projects in education. The group secured the approval 
of. the necessary administrators in the Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District, and the district submitted their proposal to 
the California State Department of Education in October 
1973. The proposal (Mt. Diablo Unified School District, 1973) 
requested $31,396 in federal funds to establish a program at 
Fair Oaks Elementary School for intervention in kindergarten 
to remediate learning disabilities. 

The proposed program for kindergarten intervention in the 
educational process for the identification and treatment of 
learning disabilities represented a resolution of the tension 
between goals and means in primary education at Fair Oaks 
Elementary School. The development of the proposal con- 
stituted the formulation of a policy to address the problem as 
defined. This policy formulation phase included some of the 
standard steps in policy development and omitted others, 
which contributed to later problems. Information was gath- 
ered and policy ideas were developed, but these actions were 
taken essentially by four persons acting as a small group 
within the larger organization of the Mt. Diablo Unified 
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School District. They were careful to secure the needed sup- 
port of the few administrators whose approval was required to 
submit their application to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. They did not, however, actively seek the support of the 
wider membership in either the district administration or their 
own school staff. Consequently, they did not build for them- 
selves a legitimate base of authority for moving into the next 
phase of the policy process, implementation. Further, since 
they had acted informally, as a small group sharing a common 
set of premises, they had not consciously articulated a set of 
conflict-resolution procedures. Acting essentially alone, they 
had not explored the possibility of conflicting views regarding 
the treatment of learning disabilities among parents and 
teachers in their own school or, more widely, within the dis- 
trict administration. 

The policy, as expressed in the proposal submitted to the 
State Department of Education, focused chiefly on the goals 
and techniques of identifying and treating learning disabilities, 
with inadequate consideration of the means for carrying out 
this project within the given organizational context of Fair 
Oaks School and the Mt. Diablo School District. The fit be- 
tween goals and means was not carefully adjusted. The steps 
in specification and evaluation essential to this phase were, 
in important respects, omitted. The policy was not viewed as 
an organizational task. 


Implementation 


The policy moved into the second phase of implemen- 
tation when it was funded by the California State Department 
of Education under ESEA, Title IV-C, in the spring of 1974. 
This phase required the translation of the policy ideas ex- 
pressed in the 53-page application into a working project with 
a facility, staff, participants, schedule of activities, equipment, 
and supplies, ready for the delivery of services. However, un- 
recognized and unresolved problems from the policy formu- 
lation phase surfaced to hamper the policy in implementation. 
The tension between goals and means reemerged in critical 
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areas: personnel, scheduling of activities, selection of par- 
ticipants, materials, and supplies, organizational relations, and 
record-keeping. l 

The full range of difficulties encountered by the policy in 
the implementation phase will not be detailed here.!5 Rather, 
one example will be used which illustrates the impact of lack 
of specification in one area upon many of the other areas of 
the policy. The proposal was designed to operate on a very 
modest budget. The general idea prompting the proposal was 
to utilize existing personnel and resources as fully as possible 
to provide a coordinated program of supplementary services 
to children with special learning needs. Consequently, the 
budget requested funds for only one professional person, the 
resource specialist, and one part-time instructional aide. A 
minimal amount of hourly clerical assistance was requested. 
There were no funds for management, evaluation, or overtime 
for school staff in order to meet obligations to the project in 
addition to their regular responsibilities (e.g., additional test- 
ing, record-keeping, attendance at planning meetings, sub- 
mission of reports). Further, the project was intended to 
operate at a single school, Fair Oaks Elementary, where most 
communication took place face-to-face, among a staff who 
saw one another at least two or three times a week. 

However, when the consultant from the State Department 
of Education reviewed the proposal, he considered the esti- 
mated number of children to be served by the project, 20-25, 
to be too small for the program to be cost-effective. He recom- 
mended that the project be extended to three additional ele- 
mentary schools in the vicinity of Fair Oaks, bringing the 
estimated number of children to be seved by the project to 
75-80. The propsal was rewritten accordingly. The project was 
funded at the level of the initial budget request. 

No provision had been made in the program design or in the 
budget for the organizational tasks involved in expanding the 
service area of the project. Instead of one set of kindergarten 
teachers who were asked to coordinate their curricula and 
instructional activities with the project, there were now four. 
Instead of one speech therapist who was asked to do additional 
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testing and instructional activities, there were now three, two 
of whom had not been involved in the initial discussions to 
plan the project. Instead of one school nurse who had a special 
interest in the relation between nutrition and learning and 
therefore had a strong personal incentive for doing extra 
activities for the project, there were now three, two of whom 
were conscientious and well-intentioned, but not particularly 
motivated to assume extra tasks in already over-burdened 
jobs. 

At no point in this implementation phase was there a careful 
delineation of responsibilities for project activities—who was 
to do what, when, and with what resources. Such an effort 
might have resulted in a recognition of the need for a more 
explicit assignment of tasks, more detailed communication, 
a review of priorities in terms of available resources, antici- 
pation of conflicts in schedules, and professional concepts of 
learning development. Without such specification, potential 
problems went unrecognized in this phase. The discrepancy 
between goals and means was blurred by the enthusiasm of the 
four staff members who had initiated the policy. The tension 
between goals and means was temporarily resolved -by their 
willingness to commit extra time and energy to the project. 
Nonetheless, the failure to adjust policy goals to the available 
means in a more viable way in this implementation phase only 
presaged greater difficulties in the next phase, operations. 


Operations 


With high expectations and great enthusiasm, the project 
began operations in September 1974. The project staff con- 
sisted of the resource specialist and one part-time instructional 
aide. All other persons involved in the project had full-time 
jobs and were contributing time to the project in addition to 
children from four elementary schools were identified as 
demonstrating learning disabilities and were scheduled for 
supplemental instruction through the project. 
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Yet, no sooner had the operation of the project begun than 
unresolved problems from the implementation phase surfaced 
to hamper the effective functioning of the project. Instruc- 
tional time was cut from thirty minutes per day, four days per 
week for each child in groups of five or six, to thirty minutes, 
one day per week. With four schools involved and only one - 
resource specialist and one instructional aide, the planned 
schedule of instruction could not be kept. Efforts were made 
to enlist volunteers as instructional aides, but in practice this 
solution proved unsatisfactory. The volunteers lacked the 
training, commitment, and incentives to provide reliable, in- 
formed assistance to the children in their development of 
learning skills. 

The organizational tasks of managing the SR increased | 
in geometric proportion to the increase in the number of par- 
ticipating schools. Different sets of parents, different sets of 
classroom teachers, different concepts of developmental learn- 
ing, different styles of administration, and schedules of class- 
room instruction all required coordination and adjustment if 
a common set of goals were to be achieved through the project. 
The omissions of the previous phases emerged in. stark relief 
in the operation of the program. The failure to establish a clear 
base of authority for the administration of the project hindered 
the. necessary tasks of persuading personnel whose. activities 
were project-related to perform tasks which they otherwise 
would not have done—e.g., to keep systematic records and to 
get reports in on time. The failure to establish an accepted set 
of procedures for resolution of conflicts postponed or papered 
over serious divisions of opinion on procedures or. premises 
for learning development. The failure to allocate tasks in some 
reasonable proportion to time, ability, and willingness to per- 
form them generated resentment and ill. will ‘on the part of 
personnel whose cooperation was essential to the constructive 
operation of the project. The organizational support for the 
project was not created. In fact, destructive patterns of per- 
ception and personal interaction were engendered due, largely, 
to the failure of specification in the successive phases of the 
policy process. 
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- At the end of the first year of project operations, the findings 
on performance were mixed, Some truly remarkable gains in 
learning achievement had been demonstrated by individual 
children (see Mt. Diablo Unified School District, 1975: 16, 69, 
114, 158). Yet, serious problems in the organization and co- 
ordination of services had become manifest. The overload on 
the resource specialist and the project director (who was also 
the full-time principal of Fair Oaks School) was unrealistic in 
terms of maintaining a sustained, systematic delivery of 
services. Rumblings of discontent among school personnel 
regarding expectations for performance in a project for which 
they had not participated in the planning became more in- 
sistent. Resistance to the changes required for a comprehensive 
treatment of learning disabilities in an already established 
school curriculum became apparent. Confirmation of the 
potential for substantial project success was mitigated by 
the marked evidence of organizational and resource problems 
that hindered effective performance. 

These facts were duly recognized in the evaluation of the 
project at the end of its first year of operation. The project 
director requested, and received, additional resources for the 
second year of operation.!© This increase in funds enabled the 
project director to hire four additional part-time instructional 
aides, to employ a professional evaluator to assist in reviewing 
and redrafting the project design and recordkeeping system, 
to provide a modest reimbursement for overtime for project 
management, and to increase slightly the amount of clerical 
help for the project. These efforts were all positive steps to 
attempt to adjust more adequately the fit between goals and 
means. | l 
_ During the second year of the project’s operation, these 
changes alleviated some of the problems recognized during 
the first year, accentuated others, and generated some new 
conflicts in both procedures and principles. The instruction 
offered to the children improved with the increased number 
of instructional aides. Yet, problems of coordination and 
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communication continued to plague the collective perfor- 
mance of the project. Redrafting the program design did 
provide a more precise specification of tasks. This specifica- 
tion, however, exposed conflicts in goals and commitment 
among project personnel and within the organizational con- 
text of the four participating schools and the district adminis- 
tration. Since a strong base of legitimacy had not been created 
for the project in the formulation phase, and a definite set of 
procedures for the resolution of conflict had not been dis- 
cussed and accepted by the project personnel, the operation 
of the project was characterized by crises, hurt feelings, 
delayed schedules, and misunderstandings. All of these in- 
stances were disruptive to project performance, and most of 
them could have been avoided with a more sensitive handling 
of the tension between goals and means. 

Further changes were attempted during the third year of 
the project’s operation. The budget (Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District, 1976: 1) was increased slightly, from $49,540 
to $53,543. Speech therapy was conducted by a single therapist 
rather than three. The number of participating schools was 
cut from five in the second year to four again in the third year. 
The speech therapist, now full-time on the project staff, also 
assumed the responsibilities of project coordinator. Despite 
these positive efforts to correct some of the organizational 
problems, the project never managed to establish a viable base 
of support within either its participating schools or the district 
as a whole. 

The project had shown strong and consistent gains in 
learning achievement for its pupil participants. Yet, the cumu- 
lative organizational problems finally eroded the spirit and 
will of the project staff. The project was discontinued on 
July 10, 1977, after its third year of funding under a federal 
grant. Neither the participating schools nor the district ad- 
ministration incorporated the project design into the regular 
kindergarten curriculum. An excellent policy concept had 
gone awry, failing to achieve a successful fit between goals 
and means. 
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| - CONCLUSIONS: 
. THE ROLE OF SPECIFICATION | 
IN THE POLICY PROCESS 


The two case studies illustrate five basic points, discussed 
éarlier, in regard to the policy process. First, the policy process 
is a dynamic. It represents a complex interaction of social 
context, public values, people, resources, information, au- 
thority, and procedures. It moves through successive stages 
of formulation, implementation, and operation, at which 
point the appraisal of program effectiveness usually returns 
the process to the formulation of new ideas for increasing 
policy effectiveness, and the cycle begins again. 

_ Second, the dynamics of the policy process derive from the - 
continuing tension between goals and means: the emergence of 
a discrepancy ‘between what “ought” to be done and what “is”: 
being done; the temporary resolution of that discrepancy and 
the reemergence of the tension on a new level of action or in. 
the next phase.of the policy process. Resolution of this tension 
réquires recognition of the inseparable relation between goals 
and means. One shapes the other in.a continuing, reciprocal 
process that defines the content and practice of any given 
policy. 

Third, the policy process is fundamentally an organiza~ 
tional task. Effective policy formation requires the marshaling. 
of personnel, resources, and procedures into a viable organi- 
zation for collective action toward a common goal. Policy 
ideas conceived without careful consideration of the organi- 
zational context in which the policy will operate are destined 
for failure. Creating a viable fit between goals and means 
requires a continual process of definition and adjustment of . 
policy intent to organizational context. 

Fourth, specification is a major instrument for creating 
this fit between goals and means. Specification operates in 
conjunction with evaluation in the policy process. Specifica- 
tion delineates tasks, assigns responsibilities, allocates re- 
sources for action. Evaluation monitors performance and 
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compares the results to policy goals, stimulating a new cycle 
of specification activities in a continuing search for policy 
effectiveness. The major difference in the two case studies 
analyzed above lay in the respective uses of specification. 
Careful attention to the tasks of specification resulted in 
creating a workable fit between goals and means, and con- 
sequently program success, in the E. Morris Cox Reading 
Improvement Center. Inattention to the tasks of specification 
resulted in a cumulative mesh of organizational problems 
which finally overwhelmed a perceptive and theoretically 
sound policy in the Early Intervention Project, resulting in 
program failure. 

Finally, specification is essential to the corollary task of 
building a basis of support and legitimacy for a policy. This 
basis is requisite for the maintenance of clear purpose and 
operation of a policy. Without it, the policy will either become 
coopted into existing organizational priorities or will atrophy. 
Specification involves the assignment of responsibilities which, 
in an important, experiential way, build commitment among 
personnel to policy goals and tasks. As members of a project 
staff accept responsibility for particular policy actions, they 
tend to invest greater effort and interest in ensuring the 
effectiveness of the action. This synergistic development 
among program personnel‘is one of the most vital factors in 
the evolution of effective policy. It cannot take place without 
specification. - 

Referring to these premises, it is possible to redefine the 
role of specification, in conjunction with evaluation, to de- 
lineate more clearly the dynamic character of the policy 
process. The basic phases of the policy process depicted by 
Williams—policy formulation, implementation, and opera- 
tions—are retained. The perception of the policy components, 
however, changes as one shifts from a static to a dynamic 
conceptualization of the policy process. i 

The first policy component that changes is authority. It 
cannot be accurately charted in hierarchical order. If one set 
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of persons (policy analysts, legislators) makes decisions about 
the goals of a policy, and another set (administrators, pro- 
gram directors) makes decisions about the means, the two 
parts of the policy tend to be viewed separately and the re- 
ciprocal relationship between them tends to be blurred. In 
order to maintain the awareness of the dynamic between goals 
and means, both policy makers and program administrators 
need to have access to information about both goals and means 
and to be able to respond to this information in terms of its 
feasibility in practice. Instead of being located in static organi- 
zational boxes, authority rests on a continually evolving base 
of information, responsive to changes in organizational con- 
ditions and personnel. A clear delineation of authority needs 
to designate the routes of access and response to information 
that depict the interchange among roles in the policy process. 
This need alters a second component in the policy process, 
the use of information, and requires a revision in research 
procedures. Research on policy problems involves gathering 
information not only about what needs to be done, but also 
about how it can be done. Such information will include an 
assessment of the particular social needs, the institutional 
strengths and weaknesses, the available resources in terms of 
personnel and materials, the political context in which the 
program will operate, the individual holders of power, and 
articulators of interests in the particular setting. | 
This information, once gathered, becomes the basis for 
decisions regarding both goals and means. Awareness of the 
limitations of resources and particular configurations in terms 
of organizational personnel and political factors shapes the 
articulation of desired ends, or goals. Conversely, a clear 
expression of the desired end prompts innovation in employ- 
ing existing resources or finding new ones to provide the 
means to attain that goal. The critical point is that the deci- 
sions regarding policy are made on the basis of information 
concerning both ends and means. Moreover, the information 
itself becomes an agent in shaping the exercise of authority. 
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To the extent that decisions are made on the basis of infor- 
mation so gathered, they contribute to the validation and 
legitimacy of the existing authority. To the extent that deci- 
sions are made in variance from this information, authority 
tends to be perceived as irrational or arbitrary, diminishing in 
legitimacy. Legitimacy of existing authority, then, derives 
from the degree of congruence between decisions taken and 
the information extant. 

Since the search for information is likely to reveal con- 
flicting needs and limited resources, a third component of the 
policy process changes in response to a dynamic conceptuali- 
zation of the tension between goals and means. This com- 
ponent is the set of procedures for resolving conflicts in 
policy-making. If the interaction between goals and means is 
dynamic, then procedures for resolving conflicts among goals 
or means or both need also to accommodate changing infor- 
mation. The procedures themselves need to include mech- 
anisms for periodic review of existing conditions and the 
adjustment of decisions accordingly. 

These three components—exercise of authority, uses of 
information, and procedures for conflict resolution—are 
viewed as both acting and responding agents in a dynamic 
policy process. The linkages between these policy components 
are made through the reciprocal processes of specification and 
evaluation. What is interesting is not the concepts themselves, 
which are familiar, but the ways in which specification and 
evaluation can be used to relate authority, information, and 
conflict-resolution procedures. They provide valuable insights 
into the operation and management of the policy process pre- 
cisely because they focus on the interaction between goals and 
means. These linkages are recreated in each of the basic pol- 
icy phases—formulation, implementation, and operations. 
These relationships are illustrated in a dynamic model of the 
policy process, presented in Figure 1. 

Each phase is characterized by specific functions in the 
policy process. In the formulation phase, these tasks are the 
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same as what Williams lists for the steps involved in decision- 
making: the search for information and the generation of 
policy ideas, the development of policy alternatives, and the 
making of policy decisions. Once these tasks have been per- 
formed, a temporary resolution of the tension between goals 
and means is usually reached, which allows the policy to 
progress to the next phase. | 

In implementation, the major tasks involve creating an 
organization in preparation for collective policy action. These 
tasks include the selection of personnel, the location and 
preparation of a physical facility for the program, stocked 
with the necessary equipment and supplies, and the identifi- 
cation and/or selection of a clientele for services. Once all of 
these elements are in place, a temporary resolution is again 
reached and the policy is ready to move into the next phase, 
operations. 

The operations phase includes the actual delivery of 
services, the measurement and monitoring of performance by 
clientele who have received the service, and the appraisal of 
clientele performance in terms of the effectiveness of the 
policy. The information from this appraisal is used as the 
basis for reconsidering the program goals, and the process 
loops back to the formulation phase and begins the cycle again. 

This model illustrates the -critical role of specification 
throughout the policy process. It enables an organization to 
respond to changes in conditions, personnel competence, tech- 
nical skills and concepts, resources, environmental influences, 
and other unknown or uncertain factors impinging on the 
policy process. Used skillfully and in conjunction with evalua- 
tion, it provides for the continuous adjustment of the tension 
between goals and means in the. search for effective policy. 


NOTES 


1. See also Walter Williams's introductory essay in Social Program Implemen- 
tation (1976: 4). 
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2. See especially his discussion of “interest group liberalism” in Chapter 3 and 
Part II. 

3. In discussing his concept of implementation analysis, Williams (1976: 280) 
states: “When considering major program innovations, decisionmakers in social 
agencies should have available ex ante analyses addressing the likelihood that an 
innovation (1) will produce positive outcomes, (2) will be accepted by higher-level 
decisionmakers, (3) can be put in place properly with available resources, and (4) will 
be accepted by those in the field who must either implement or operate the innovation, 
The first two are (or should be) the principal components of policy analysis; the 
second two, of implementation analysis.” 

4. See, for example, the excellent analyses of individual programs written by 
various authors in Williams and Elmore (1976). See also the array of programs re- 
viewed by Daniel P. Moynihan (1975), and, in particular, his analysis of the Model 
Cities Program (1969). 

5. See, for example, Weiss (1972) and Rossi dnd Williams (1972). Sanford 
Dornbusch and W. Richard Scott have written an important theoretical work on 
evaluation, Evaluation and the Exercise of Authority (1975). 

6. I prefer the term formulation in describing the initial stages of gathering in- 
formation, considering policy alternatives, and making policy choices, to “decision- 
making,” which Williams uses. 

7. See Dornbusch and Scott’s (1975: Ch. 5) theory of the evaluation process, and 
also the discussion of evaluation in Comfort (1978). 

8. Williams identifies three steps in the initial formulation or decision-making 
phase. These steps are {1} the search for information and theory; development of 
policy ideas; (2) development of policy alternatives; and (3) policy decisions. See his 
diagram of the policy process (Williams and Elmore, 1976: 269). 

9. In. 1969, a review of the reading achievement scores on the mandated Com- 
prehensive Test of Basic Skills revealed that close to 70% of the children in selected 
flatlands elementary schools were reading below grade level. Data are provided by the 
Research Office, Oakland Public Schools, March: 1969. 

10. Five separate organizations cooperated in the development of the proposal 
for the Reading Improvement Center: Holy Names College, the Raskob Learning 
Institute, the East Oakland Fruitvale Planning Center, the Diocese of Oakland, and 
the Oakland Public Schools (minutes from the Executive Council meetings, Oakland 
THRUST, Spring 1970). 

li. See, instead, the End-of- Year Evaluation Report, 1971-72, E Morris Cox 
Reading Improvement Project, Oakland Unified School District, July 15, 1972. This 
report was written by Louise K Comfort, Project Evaluator, and submitted to the 
California State Department of Education in compliance with its evaluation re- 
quirements. 

12. See E. Morris Cox Reading Improvement Center, End-of- Year Evaluation 
Reports, 1972-73; 1973-74. The objectives stated for pupil performance were met and, 
in some areas, exceeded in these years of project operation. Interestingly, the areas 
of greatest gain were in the lower grades. The third grade was added during the 
1972-1973 project year; the second grade during the 1973-1974 project year. During 
the 1973-1974 school year, the project set the objective to move at least 50% of the 
second-grade children from the remedial to the corrective category or to grade 
expectancy in reading achievement. The posttest results showed that 80% of the 
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second-grade pupils achieved this objective (Louise K. Comfort, Project Evaluator, 
End-of- Year Evaluation Report, 1973-74: 28-29). 

13. The Oakland Public Schools, suffering from the chronic financial problems 
of an urban school district, recognized and valued the increases in reading achieve- 
ment demonstrated by this project. Nonetheless, its stringent financial situation 
allowed no funds for continuing the project as a supplemental service beyond regular 
classroom instruction. E. Morris Cox School, however, was eligible for approximately 
$250,000 in state funds for compensatory education under California Senate Bill 90. 
The administrators, faculty, and parents at Cox School overwhelmingly supported 
the use of these funds for the continuation of the Reading Improvement Center at 
the school (Interview, Project Director, E. Morris Cox Reading Improvement Center, 
Oakland, California, September 16, 1974). 

i4. Using results from the Cooperative Primary Test for reading skills, this 
assessment found that 21% of the 66 first-grade children, 26% of the 58 second-grade 
children, and 23% of the 69 third-grade children exhibited learning difficulties (End- 
of-Year Evaluation Report, 1976-77, Mt. Diablo Unified School District, July 12, 
1977, Evaluation Section: 4). These findings essentially confirmed statements in the 
child development literature which estimated that approximately 20% of the children 
in any entering kindergarten class exhibited characteristics of development lag (see 
lig and Ames, 1965: 344). 

15. See instead the “analysis of program changes” section of the evaluation nar- 
rative, End-of-Year Evaluation Report, 1976-77, Mt. Diablo Unified School Dis- 
trict, July 12, 1977: 4a-14. 

~ 16. The funding level was increased from $31,296 for the first project year to 
$49,540 in the second project year (End-of- Year Evaluation Report, 1975-76, Mt. 
Diablo Unified School District, 1976: 1). 

17. Again, I prefer the term formulation to decision-making in describing this 

initial phase of the policy process. 
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This booklet is an example of a category of works which ought to 
be of great concern to students of administration—precisely because, 
wise and profound though they are—they leave out of consideration 
two key administrative elements. The ultimate problem, of course, 
is to what extent we, who are concerned with administrative studies, 
can supply the missing elements. At any rate, we can surely begin by 
raising some of the essential but overlooked questions. 

There are two central problems characteristic of such proposals 
for improving the conduct of public affairs. First: Granted that, 
barring a revolution, these proposals are likely to be carried out by 
people accustomed to operating within conventional administrative 
structures, how can administrative patterns, incentives, and penalties 
be altered so as to encourage those who have to administer the 
changes to act in ways which will make them feasible? For instance, 
to make Schultze’s proposals feasible, we would have to reduce 
greatly the present: budget-centered emphasis of public adminis- 
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trators; that is, we would have to reward them for cutting down on 
many activities, reducing staff, and so on. 

Alexander Hamilton, the coauthor of an even more ambitious set 
of proposals for changing the conduct of public affairs (or rather 
the articulator of the defense of such a set of proposals), had the 
good luck to organize a new, very small, government. In “adminis- 
trationing” (his term) the constitutional system into being, he was, 
no doubt, aided by the fact that the most important congressional 
leader in the early days was his coauthor, James Madison. But, quite 
often, efforts to shift from one established administrative set-up to 
another are prevented by the resistance of the entrenched institu- 
tional and bureaucratic interests. Both Ikhnation and Joseph II m 
Austria-Hungary could testify to that. Now, neither Joseph IJ nor 
Charles Schultze proposed a revolution. The question is: Admin- 
istratively speaking, what substitute(s) are there to implement pro- 
posals of the sort they make or made? 

The reader of Schultze should realize that he is proposing a 
substantial reversal in the American governmental system, one as 
radical as that which occurred in Great Britain and France during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, when direct governmental 
controls were largely abandoned in favor of relatively free enter- 
prise. France actually accomplished this through a revolution. Be- 
cause Britain had a much less efficient government than that of 
France, and because large elements of archaic localism and govern- 
ment by magnates persisted in Britain, the changes happened in 
Britain more gradually. Unfortunately for Schultze’s argument, it 
appears that the United States, today, is, in terms of administrative 
efficiency and effectiveness, more like France in 1763 than like 
Britain. It needs to be shown how incremental and gradual changes 
can be brought about in the present emphases of administrators— 
at least a plausible demonstration is necessary. 

The second question raised by booklets like this is, from an 
administrative standpoint, even more general. In a society with the 
traditions we have developed about mercy, kindliness, due process, 
doing no harm of a vital sort, and so on, is it reasonable to suppose 
that we can develop an administrative structure that will operate so 
indirectly, and one that will not use its power to correct even obvious 
inequities and unevenesses? One of Schultze’s major implications 
(although as an official of the Carter government, he was somewhat 
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reserved in expressing it) is clearly that the administrative desire to 
be fair, to do good, not to let anybody (Chrysler, or the unskilled, 
unemployed worker, or the grossly handicapped) come to harm, is 
a basic factor in the present, from his standpoint, economically dan- 
gerous situation. More generally, in regard to Schultze’s arguments, 
and in regard to prescriptions for altering the conduct of public 
affairs by other writers, what can be said about the relationship of 
administrative possibilities to the prevailing social patterns and 
assumptions? 


Schultze’s major thesis is that governmental programs will work 
more effectively if, where feasible, they rely upon private economic 
interest to stimulate conformity and implementation rather than if 
they are set up in terms of legal, administrative, and political controls. 
Naturally, this thesis holds that the use of private economic interest 
for such purposes is frequently feasible. Schultze further maintains 
that, while it may always have been true that such resort to private 
interest is desirable, it is far more vital now. The reason, he feels, 
is that government programs of the last thirty years call for constant 
adaptation and retriggering, are part of what he calls a continuous 
curve, and, for the most part, simply cannot be implemented by 
plain ordering or forbidding. | 

Pollution control, for example, a program Schultze has himself 
studied, must continuously be adapted to contingency and variable 
circumstances. Of course, there are pollutants that should simply 
be outlawed; in general, however, some degree of pollution must be 
permitted and, indeed, in terms of economic growth, encouraged. 
The questions then become: How much pollution control? At what 
variable limit of disadvantage to whom? Of which emissions? From 
what sources? Under what circumstances and assumptions? To order, 
prescribe, and proscribe! for such a complex set of relationships 
becomes, ordinarily, well-nigh impossible to do effectively. 

In addition, two other important obstacles to acceptance and 
implementation of command and control systems have grown up. 
In the first place, the enormous multiplication of governmental 
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efforts at control—by a factor of at least ten times during the last 
thirty years—means that any effort at governmental intervention in 
one area is responded to and perceived as part of governmental inter- 
vention in numerous other areas. Goodwill may exist for a few such 
interventions, but not for a large number. Moreover, the growth in 
governmental programs has coincided with a growth in the capacity 
to ask for and to store information; hence the well-known outcry 
against paperwork imposed by government. 

The advantage of the market or marketlike stimuli systems is 
that actions can be undertaken by directly interested parties. They, 
in general, have, on the one hand, considerable control already of the 
relevant (see Schiller, 1930; Dexter, 1974, 1975) information, “rele- 
vant” meaning that which has to be taken into account in making 
specific judgments. On the other hand, they know or at least have 
bases for judging what information they can disregard. 

Schultze supports the feasibility of efforts to invent marketlike 
situations in two ways. First, he maintains that the modern market 
is a consequence of the invention of the modern system of property 
rights and could hardly exist without it. Second, he gives examples 
of where marketlike stimuli have operated. 

One telling example is the difference between marketlike work- 
men’s compensation programs and command-and-control regula- 
tions issued by OSHA for health and safety in the workplace. Under 
workmen’s compensation systems, employers are motivated to plan 
good, safe working conditions. Insurance companies rate employers 
in terms of the dangerousness of their premises and operations, and 
vary the rates accordingly. Thus, there are incentives for employers ` 
to reduce insurance costs by making workplaces safer, and for 
insurance companies to increase profits by offering education and 
technical assistance to increase safety. The state does not have to 
order or prescribe particular rules or regulations; the action is in 
the hands of parties at interest, stimulated by economic incentives. 

OSHA, on the other hand, goes into infinite detail prescribing, 
commanding, and controlling. It deals with every contingency its 
conscientious officials can think of and collects all sorts of informa- 
tion. In consequence, it has become more or less a byword for 
ridiculous fussiness. It is apparently much more expensive to operate 
than workmen’s compensation, and its activities tend to encourage 
widespread evasion of law. Although the American political system 
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can no doubt, afford one governmental program like OSHA, it 
would be difficult to retain respect, affection, and confidence for a 
government with numerous such programs. A government is like a 
fond parent: It can nag about one or two or three matters, but if it 
nags on many matters, affection and trust and credibility are lost. 

Government agencies such as OSHA have no particular incentive 
to economize on regulations, enforcement, or collection of informa- 
tion. Indeed, as Drucker (1974: 137-147) shows, there is a consid- 
erable incentive for government agencies to cover everything possi- 


ble, to collect all conceivably pertinent information, and to prescribe | 


in detail. This is because, in the process, expansion of agencies, pro- 
grams, and budgets becomes necessary, and prestige and power in 
government is correlated with size of budget, or at least section and 
bureau chiefs act as though these things enhance prestige. But for 
the supplier of information, the people out there who actually have 
to implement the program—who can destroy it by contravention and 
what are from their standpoint ridiculous or absurd rules and time- 
wasting inspections or requests for information—make conformity 
to the purposes of the program unlikely. 

Two other reasons why government cannot handle some pro- 
grams as well as the market should be mentioned. In most modern 
governments, the imperative in agencies concerned with such mat- 
ters as safety and pollution is, above all, to stay out of trouble. This 
often means prescribing and regulating and collecting data for every 
conceivable difficulty and violation. But many difficulties and 
violations are simply trivial and cannot seriously affect the integrity 
of the program. By contrast, a market orientation recognizes this 
fact. For instance, insurance companies in the workmen’s compen- 
sation case above are less likely to insist on dealing with all possible 
dangers because it becomes too expensive. 

Related to this bureaucratic tendency is the serious problem that 
arises from the insistence, at least in Western legal systems, on 
equity, equality of treatment and due process. If anybody is regu- 
lated in a certain way, then everybody, it is felt, ought to be regulated 
in the same way. However, experience generally shows that while 
80% or 85% compliance may be secured with relative economy, 95% 
or 98% compliance is devilishly expensive and difficult to obtain. 
Unfortunately, where government does not try to ensure 100% com- 
pliance, it becomes, at least in the United States today, a target of 
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attack as dishonest, corrupt, and so forth. Governmental command 
and control systems would be much more workable if we were not 
at present affected by or afflicted with a number of highly con- 
scientious persons who focus so much on individual fairness that 
they lose track of the costs of compliance (see Dexter, forthcoming; 
Friedrich, 1972). 

By contrast, where the market orientation exists, firms will simply 
stop trying near the optimal point; where command and control is 
dominant, there will be efforts to guarantee complete compliance. 
No doubt, in some programs government should intervene where the 
market stops; but in a good many others, like air pollution control 
efforts, 85% compliance is quite enough. 


I 


Schultze’s argument is attractive and persuasive. It coincides with 
the position of most of the classic political theorists, Burke, Hegel, 
Adam Smith, and Machiavelli, among others, that “individual citi- 
zens are to be allowed to define and pursue their [individual] interests 
while those in political authority channel the resultant energies and 
abilities in order to strengthen and benefit the collectivity” (Flath- 
man, 1966: 36-37). It is less attractive to devotees of The Republic 
(although it can be argued that Plato, as the author also of The Laws, 
was not totally hostile to this type of position) or to those who take 
Kant as a pure political moralist seriously. 

It may also be mentioned that though the booklet is issued by 
Brookings, and although Schultze has served under Democratic 
presidents, there is nothing here that would put off enlightened con- 
servatives of the American Enterprise Institute (A.E.I.) and much 
that would attract them. It is certainly far closer to A.E.I. than to 
the positions of Mondale in 1976 or of Edward Kennedy in 1980. 
In fact, the political leadership that might be most readily able to 
use these ideas for its purposes, if they came back to electoral power, 
might well be—Canadian readers please note!—the Clark-Crosbie- 
Stevens leadership of the Canadian Conservative. party. These 
Canadian Conservatives not only share the concern of their counter- 
parts elsewhere for reduction in size and power of government Oe, 
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thev share the ideological views about decentralization found among 
American conservatives), but they are faced with stronger practical 
pressures toward decentralization than are conservatives in the 
United States and Great Britain. Clearly, a market economy can 
decentralize more than a command-and-control one. 


HMI 


The booklet, however, stops before it gets to the issues that pre- 
sumably would be of most concern to readers of this journal. Put 
another way, it breaks a trail that must be opened further by students 
ofcomparative administration and organizational process. The treat- 
ment here is almost entirely hortatory. It asserts what should be 
done but does not indicate how to do it. The illustration of how 
marketlike incentives have been created does not show how, in 
general, they can be invented and made acceptable—if this is, indeed, 
possible. What is necessary now (and is still hortatory, of course, 
but hortatory about operation and implementation, not about 
objectives) would be to show how market incentives can be created, 
devised, and adopted. 

To be sure, there is very little knowledge of a systematic sort about 
how to encourage genuine social innovation. (LaPiere, 1965, may 
well be the best source.) When Schultze declares (p. 76) that “no one 
but economists (and not all of them) really understand what is in 
this black box [the intricate meshing of signals and incentives pro- 
vided by the pricing system],” he is suggesting also that it would be 
extremely difficult to invent, consciously, administratively workable 
market systems. Most economists, preoccupied with pricing, are not 
especially oriented toward administration. 

Nevertheless, it might be worth while to organize, for purposes of 
administrative analysis and reflection, records that could be perti- 
nent to inventing what Schultze recommends. In the first place, it 
would be helpful to list those instances where, by accident or design, 
policy has created, or tried to create, incentives for private interests 
to implement public programs. Schultze mentions in passing (p. 34) 
an example from Singapore (supplied by Watson and Holland, 
1976) of trying to control traffic congestion by pricing mechanisms. 
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There are probably dozens of conscious similar attempts to control 
some behavior throughout the world; there probably are hundreds 
of efforts which, unconsciously, have had such an effect. Presumably, 
no one has sought out these different experiences and put them 
together. When compared, they might show some hopeful directions. 
They might help reflective readers make the leap of imagination and 
reconstruction in particular circumstances that constitutes social 
invention. | 

Obviously, a collection of such comparative cases should be 
gathered from the widest possible background: Perhaps eighteenth- 
century Europe would supply some; certainly cases should be sought 
in the USSR.as well as in the West. It is said—indeed, with em- 
phasis—that the USSR relies more upon free enterprise in some 
aspects of weapons construction than does the United States. Other 
surprises may await discovery. It is quite conceivable (in view of 
Maass and Anderson’s 1978 discussion of other differences between 
Spanish and American irrigation systems) that Spanish irrigation 
districts in the Middle Ages or under Franco relied upon the free 
market in some way. Of course, instances where pricing was used 
unsuccessfully to attempt to implement programs should also be 
recorded. ) 

Along the same line, as Schultze points out, in many instances 
public programs do not eliminate pricing signals; they merely operate 
so as to provide signals for types of behavior quite contrary to the 
ostensible or actual purposes of the program. Medicare and related 
hospitalization programs in the United States may and probably do 
often lead physicians to lengthen hospital stays or to engage in 
surgery in marginal or even unnecessary instances. The best case 
study on this point, an excellent case study for many administrative 
courses, 1s a novel about a congressional investigating committee 
looking into abuses of Medicare (Dominic, 1980). If an extensive 
listing could be made of where such goal-denigrating pricing signals 
have been supplied, this might also be helpful in stimulating in- 
ventors to construct goal-enhancing pricing signals. 

The second major problem the booklet leads up to but does not 
discuss is somewhat ironic. If incentives are needed for citizens, 
businesses, and so on to implement programs, what incentives are 
necessary to get administrators to use incentives rather than com- 
mands and controls? The present professional and organizational 
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pressures on and rewards to administrators would generally appear 
to push them toward more information. As Schultze himself explains 
(pp. 73-76), this tendency coincides with the tendency of lawyer- 
legislators to specify permitted or prohibited behavior in detail, 
leaving it up to often costly litigation to handle matters on the basis 
of individual cases. 

How can administrators be rewarded for inventing and imple- 
menting marketlike programs? How can they be penalized, rather 
than rewarded, for collecting unnecessary information, for focusing 
on the deviant case, for insisting on a higher degree of compliance 
than is necessary? Training will no doubt help, but all we know about 
the sociology of occupations and professions would indicate that 
it is unlikely to be enough. Nietzsche said, “What this world needs 
is men with the courage NOT to do.” His contemporary, the elder 
von Moltke, declared that if a commanding general were bright, he 
should be lazy; if energetic, not too bright. The same principle 
could, .aphoristically, be applied to administrators; but in prac- 
Ce ace 

Such incentives as I have been able to think of appear more or less 
revolutionary: paying administrators large sums for accomplishing 
work in economical fashion, giving them great freedom in hiring 
personnel, and so on. This may not be quite as revolutionary or 
impossible as it sounds, because the American government does let 
officials of organizations with which it has consulting contracts be 
paid high sums and have great freedom in hiring personnel. There 
could even be experiments in competing between different manage- 
ment consultancy groups in securing compliance for different pro- 
grams—different groups working in different geographic areas with 
different aspects of the problem or industry. 

But, obviously, reviewing Schultze’s booklet does not neces- 
sarily equip me to suggest the kinds of inventions that seem necessary. 
The need is for a good deal of reflective “imagineering” of ways of 
providing incentives for administrators to comply with the sorts of 
porgams Schultze proposes (or possibly for recruiting quite different 
types of administrators?). 

No doubt, a beginning toward such “imagineering” would be a 
review of the literature on such things as administrative style (see 
Davies, 1972), the impact of the administrative situation on be- 
havior, and incentive systems and how to change them. We must 
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pick up where Schultze stopped short and ask the question, What 
are the disincentives that keep administrators from developing or 
participating in marketlike programs? Then we must figure out how 
to change or counterbalance them. 


NOTES 


1. An example which could perhaps not at present be adduced by a high govern- 
ment official in the U.S. is population control. Some countries (France and Italy in 
recent years) have tried to encourage fertility; others are beginning to discourage it. In 
fact, fertility in the long run is in part a function of market stimuli, particularly in 
those countries where the market is most operative. Accordingly, it follows that the best 
way to influence the rate of fertility may be to develop more systematically operative 
marketlike stimuli designed to affect fertility. 

2. The information problem is of particular importance for reasons Herbert 
Simon (1971) has shown. Although the capacity to ask for and store information has ` 
grown enormously, with mimeograph machines, computers, photocopiers, and so on, 
there has been no analogous growth in the capacity of human beings to process such 
information. But, evidently, the existence of acquisition-and-storage techniques—and 
perhaps one may add the effects of the teaching of social science and policy studies— 
has been to create the impression even among some executives, politicians, and plan- 
ners that they can handle vast amounts of information and make decisions on the 
basis of such information. Unfortunately, on many important matters, the knowledge 
of governmental officials tends to be exclusively knowledge about, whereas when 
decisions are made in the market, there is a fair chance that some of the participants 
have knowledge of, i.e., they know the meaning of data in specific contexts. 

3. In 1943, I was engaged in interviewing, along with others, a number of meat- 
packers, restaurant owners, furniture makers, and bedding manufacturers about the 
impact of price control on their businesses. Retrospectively, I am sure that the bitterest 
and most deeply felt hostility toward O.P.A. was expressed, not because of loss of 
profits, where that occurred, but in resentment against the regulations that required 
a number of people to take into account and keep records of information they nor- 
mally would have handled intuitively or disregarded as dross. 
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The espoused values of 681 students and alumni from four graduate programs at the 
University of Kansas were surveyed with the Rokeach Terminal Values Scale and the 
newly developed Galloway-Edwards Professional Values Scale. Program affiliation— 
public administration, social welfare, law, and business edministration—consistently 
accounted for differences in value preferences. Implications of the results for professional 
practice in the public service and professional education are discussed. 


INDIVIDUAL VALUES AND 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Implications for Practice 

and Education 


J. TERRY EDWARDS 
JOHN NALBANDIAN 
KENNETH R. WEDEL 
University of Kansas 


The impact of professionalism on the public service continues to 
forge a common bond of interest between academicians and 
practitioners concerned with public administration. Mosher’s 
(1968) opinion reflects this concern: “the character of the public 
service-—-and indeed of a great part of society—-which seems to me 
most significant today is: professionalism” (p. 101). Despite this 
statement and essays by Bell (1967) and Price (1965) describing 
the substantial role of professionals in modern society, Mosher 
and Stillman (1977) recently found it appropriate to reiterate that 
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“the pervasiveness and the importance of professionalism in zhe 


conduct of American Government may not be fully appreciated” ` | 


_ (p. 631). 


This article contributes to an understanding of the ale of the 
professional in the public service by examining the value patterns 
of different professionals and students preparing for professional 
careers. The research concentrates on the espoused value pref- 
erences of first-year graduate students and alumni from four 
professional programs at the University of Kansas—Public 
Administration (MPA), Social Welfare (MSW), Law (LLB), 
and Business (MBA). This study is one of the few that empirically 
explores value differences among professionals. It is unique in Its 
focus on professional values—predispositions toward efficiency, 
effectiveness, EES management, the public interest, ard 
similar values. 


_ IMPLICATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The influence of professionals on the public service has 
- assumed an important place in discussions of public administra- 
tion. Several scholars (Bell, 1967; Benveniste, 1972; Blankenship, 
1977; Bucher and Stelling, 1977; Hall, 1968; Larson, 1977; 
Mosher, 1968, 1978; Mosher and Stillman, 1977; Price, 1965; and 
Schott, 1976) have contributed to this dialogue. Our research 
contributes to this inquiry by exploring the impact that differ- 
ences among professionals might have on their interaction and on 
the public service. The literature review which follows is orga- 
nized to address this theme. 

One might begin by reflecting on the importance of values as a 
focus of research on professional differences. Professions can be 
though of, in part, as frameworks of specialized skills, knowledge, 
behavior, and values. While the value component is the most 
elusive of the four, we believe it provides the best clues to 
fundamental differences among professions. Along this line, 
Greenwood (1957) asserts that the values of a professional group 
are “the unquestioned premises upon which its very existence 
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rests” (p. 52). Similarly, Parsons (1968) indicates that values 
provide a “direction of choice, and consequent commitment to 
action” (p. 136). Feather.(1975) elaborates on the importance of 
the value concept by stating that scholars have “found it necessary 
in various wavs to introduce the concept of value in order to deal ` 
with basic topics in their discipline” (p. xiv). He concludes that the 
concept of value has a central, integrative role in contemporary 
social sciences. 

In addition, in the areas of crganization theory and admin- 
istrative behavior others have found it useful to discuss the role of 
values. For example, in their classic exploration of organization 
environments, Emery and Trist (1965) state that for an organiza- 
tion in a “turbulent field” (that is, an environment in which 
change is continual), “social values are here regarded as coping 
mechanisms that make it possible to deal with persisting areas of 

-relevant uncertainty” (p. 38). Emery and Trist view consensus on 

values as a stabilizing force analogous to the role of rules and 
strategy in less turbulent environments. Cleveland directly ad- 
dresses the importance of individual values in a complex and 
changing society when he writes: 


The future environment I am describing—bigness, complexity, 
horizontalness, blurred lines between “public and private" — 
paradoxically will put more moral responsibility on the executive 
as a sovereign individual human being. The future executive will 
shape his or her own values—and those private values will have to 
be related to the public interest [1973: 16]. 


The discussion so far has attempted to establish the importance 
of research that attempts to discern the values of professionals. 
We now proceed to examine the implications that value differ- 
ences might have on professional practice. 


Dynamics of Professional Practice—We have identified three 
areas where differences in the values of professionals will 
influence organizational dynamics and public policy processes 
and outcomes, The first is at the interpersonal level; the second at 
the organizational level; and the third touches on public policy. 
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First, considerable stress will often accompany interpersonal 
work encounters among members of different professions—for 
example, for those working in teams (Bucher and Stelling, 1977). 
One should not overestimate the ease of bringing professionals 
= together for work. The difficulty is reflected in Elliott’s (1972) 
assertion that professionals tend to justify what they are doing as 
not only useful, but “right” (p. 134). In a similar vein, Salaman 
(1974: 25) points out that professionals feel that only members of 
one’s profession are capable of judging one’s work. The difficulty 
- of a nonprofessional or a member of one profession working with 
another professional stems, in- part, from the blending of 
profession with individual identity and self-esteem. Fortunately 


- or not, most of a professional’s life is wrapped up in his or her 


profession (Elliot, 1972: 4; Salaman, 1974). Thus, the values, 
behaviors, skills, and knowledge that characterize different 
professions assume more than merely a bureaucratically instru- 
mental role. We believe that when members of diverse professions 
„interact organizationally, conflict attributed to differences in 
“professional orientation” masks much deeper personal con- 
cerns—related to issues of competence, esteem, and identity—in 
short, issues related to self-concept. 

Second, if one assumes that members of different professions 
will express different value preferences, where groups of profes- 
sionals are represented in a large organization these differences 
will influence organizational processes and outcomes (Pruitt, 
1979). It has been argued that “each of these (professional) 
groupings has its own notions as.to what directions the organiza- 
tion should be taking, and where it needs changing” (Bucher and 
Stelling, 1977: 130). Not unexpectedly, encounters between 
professionals are characterized by bargaining and give-and-take 
(Blankenship, 1977: 39), and integration is achieved through a 
continual political process (Bucher and Stelling, 1977: 132). 

A key question is how these negotiating processes influence 
long-term organizational effectiveness. Argyris and Schon (1978) 
argued that typical bureaucratic norms emphasize winning, ra- 
tionality, and goal achievement and minimize losing and the 
generation and expression of negative feelings. Their examples 
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suggest that professionals in bureaucracies are not atypical in 
their adherence to these norms. The results of these behavioral 
norms are outcomes based on power differentials which allow one 
group to “win” out over another or for a compromise to be 
reached reflecting a balance of power. Argyris and Schon contend 
that in settling disputes not by inquiry but by fighting it out, 
“neither side emerges from the settlement with a new sense of the 
nature of the conflict, of its causes and consequences, or of its 
meaning” (1978: 23). They propose that, in the long run, only 
when conflict is structured as a vehicle to examine central 
elements of organizational norms, values, and assumptions-——a 
process they call “organizational dialectic”—will effectiveness 
result. 

Third, beyond the interpersonal and organizational levels 
identified above, the differences in the predominant value 
patterns of various professionals groups will influence both the 
development and the outcomes of public policy-making. For 
example, imagine the differences in value perspective between an 
MSW case worker and an MBA auditor of a food stamp 
program. Differences on professional values like “efficiency,” 
“empathy,” “equity,” “management,” “planning,” and the “public 
interest,” among others, would seem to suggest variation in 
perspective with regard to the means and outcomes of bureau- 
cratic conduct. 


95 Ge 


Situational Factors Influencing Professional Practice. So far 
this section has centered on several implications that differences 
in value preferences might have on professional practice. Three 
additional points related to the growing power of profession- 
als—accentuate the possible importance of these implications. In 
short, we would argue that increasing numbers of professionals, 
in bureaucratic settings, are forced to interact because of the 
interorganizational character of public policy dynamics. These 
factors require sensitivity to the interactions among profession- 
als. Each element can be examined separately. ` 

First, there is an occupational trend toward professionalism in 
society (Bell, 1967; Blankenship, 1977; Mosher, 1968; Price, 
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1965). This trend is realized in greater demands for professionals 
in existing occupations and in the creation of new professions. 
Second, the setting for professional practice is changing from 
individual private practice to practice within large organizations 
(Hall, 1968: 94). As bureaucracies come to rely more and more on 
expertise based on theoretical knowledge to carry out their 
missions, this trend will continue. While it has been commonly 
assumed that professional and bureaucratic modes of organizing 
are incompatible, Hale (1968) empirical work and Larson’s 
(1977, ch. 11) recent exploration of this presumed conflict suggest 
that a bureaucratic organizational base may indeed provide a 
comfortable home for the professional. Third, it has been 
observed that public policy processes are increasingly becoming 
interorganizational in nature (Berne and Levine, 1977; Ripley 
and Franklin, 1976). The complexity of public policy questions 
and the potential importance of public policy outcomes force 
recognition of one bureaucratic actor by others in the various 
phases of public policy. The interorganizational character, then, 
requires the interaction of professionals from one agency with 
- those of another as well as interaction with nonprofessionals. 
In summary, we have outlined some of the interpersonal, 
- Organizational, and public policy implications that might grow 
out-of differences in the values of professionals. As the demand 
for professionals in public bureaucracies increases and as public 
policy formation, execution, and evaluation become interorga- 
nizational in nature, these implications gain significance. It now 
remains to determine empirically whether these assumed value 
differences among professionals do, indeed, exist. 


PROBLEMS AND HYPOTHESES 


The central research problem in this study is to determine if 
differences in program affiliation are associated with differences 


! 
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in espoused values. We have adopted Milton Rokeach’s defini- 
tion of value as central to this inquiry: 


[A value is] an enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or 
end-state of existence is personally or socially preferable to an 
opposite or converse mode of conduct or end-state of existence. A 
value system is an enduring organization of beliefs concerning 
preferable modes of conduct or end-states of existence along a 
continuum of relative importance [1973: 5]. 


With this definition, he identifies two kinds of values—those 
relating to “end-states of existence” which he calls Terminal 
Values, and those relating to “modes of conduct,” which he calls 
Instrumental Values. This study examines termina] values utiliz- 
ing Rokeach’s (1973) Terminal Value Scale and the newly de- 
veloped Galloway-Edwards Professional Value Scale (Galloway 
and Edwards, 1977) to determine professional values.! 
Recognition of the two kinds of values—individual end-state 
preferences and professional mode of conduct preferences— 
differs from much of the previous research on the values of 
professionals. Existing research has fallen into two areas. One 
area of literature centers on normative prescriptions of profes- 
sional values. Levy (1973) sought to examine and summarize 
nonempirical and normatively focused concerns for the value of 
social work practice. He organized the literature’s focus on values 
in terms of preferred outcomes for people, as preferred concep- 
tualizations of people, and preferred instrumentalities for dealing 
with people. A second concern in the literature is with empirical 
investigations of the end-state and mode of conduct values of 
professional group members. Our research is in this vein. 
Examples of research along this line are studies by Sikula on 
industrial personnel managers (1973b) and governmental execu- 
tives (1973a). By administering the Rokeach Terminal Value 
Scale and Instrumental Value Scale, Sikula (1973a, 1973b) 
sought to identify underlying value structures which could be 


/ 
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considered aggregated representations of the professions to 
which the individuals in the survey belonged. 

Refining our research problem, we expect that program 
affiliation would more likely account for differences in profes- 


-© gional value choices than terminal value choices. We believe that 


preferences regarding terminal values represent decisions that 
respondents in this study would make as individuals, not 
necessarily as professionals. One’s professional identity is more 
likely to be reflected in choices regarding professional values. 
This assertion stems from our earlier presentation of Green- 
wood’s (1957: 52) claim that the values of a professional group 
provide the premises which justify its very existence. 

In addition to program affiliation, we propose that status as 
student or alumni would influence one’s preference regarding 
professional values. Following the student’s graduation, he or she 
will enter professional employment and confront practical situa- 
tions which may require modification of professional values 
taught and reinforced in graduate school. For example, the recent 
social welfare graduate may discover that program rules and 
organizational practices hinder development of the empathic, 
interpersonal relationships envisoned in school. In other words, 
the graduate may find that “bureaucratic rationality” places 
substantial restrictions on the client-case worker relationship that 
he or she hoped to develop. These “real world” challenges will 
require some response from the recent graduate. In sum, while we 
view the student’s professional academic program as a powerful 
independent variable explaining value orientation while in the 
academic setting, other factors, like organizational context, are 
viewed as powerful modifying forces on value preferences as the 
graduate settles into a professional career. 

The following hypotheses summarize this discussion of the 
- research problem: 


!. Both program membership and classification as student or alumni 
will affect preferences for professional values. 

2. Neither program membership nor classification as student or 
alumni will affect preferences for terminal values. 
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OUR POPULATION AND THE QUESTIONNAIRE ` 


The study seeks to compare the value preferences of first-year 
graduate students and recently graduated alumni in the following 
fields: Public Administration (MPA), Social Welfare (MSW), 
Law (LLB), and Business (MBA). These professions were chosen 
to represent a range of graduate professional programs and to 
focus on our particular interest in the values of public and social 
welfare administrators. 

Each of these programs has a considerable history and solid 
reputation among academicians and practitioners familiar with 
the university. A more comprehensive representation of profes- ` 
sional programs as well as greater geographic representation were 
not undertaken because of the limited resources available to the 
project. 

In 1977, a questionnaire was mailed to currently enrolled 
students in four professional programs and to alumni of those 
programs. To enhance the response rate, a follow-up letter was 
sent to persons who delayed forwarding the completed question- 
naire. A return of 383 usable questionnaires was obtained from 
students, for an overall student response rate of 50.2%. Of the 
alumni, 391 returned questionnaires, for a response rate of 40%. 

The student questionnaire included four parts: a cover letter 
explaining the project and the process of ensuring anonymity of 
response, the Rokeach Terminal Value Scale (Rokeach, 1973), 
the Galloway-Edwards Professional Value Scale (see Table 1) 
and a set of personal questions. Alumni received the same packet, 
except that job-related questions were included. The Rokeach 
Terminal Value Scale is a list of terminal or end-of-life values. 
Respondents were asked to rank in order of personal importance 
these values as guiding principles in their lives. As described 
above, the Professional Value Scale is similar in design and 
complementary in purpose to the Rokeach Terminal Value ` 
Scale. 7 
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TABLE 1 i 
PROFESSIONAL VALUE SCALE* : ; INSTRUCTIONS: On this page 
is a list of “professional” 
COMP REHENSTVENESS : values. Your task is to 
e, (systems, inclusive) arrange them in order of their 
e importance to YOU, as guiding 
` COMPROMISE : : principles in YOUR life. Rank 
S (arbitrative, consensual) i all 18 of the values using a "1" 
` to indicate the value of most 
EFFECTIVENESS | , importance to you down through 
(valid and useful outcomes) "18" to indicate the value of 
least importance to you. 
EFFICIENCY 
a (avoidance of waste} ` wo 
EMPATHY 
(emotional interdependency) | 
EQUITY 
(a just distribution of resources) f 
1 
FUTURISM 
i (utopian, visionary) i 
INCREMENTALISM . ` l i SE 
l {conservative, marginal change} 
`.. .INNOVATIVENEŚS 
>.. ~ (change-oriented, creative) 
t- u. © LEADERSHIP > | i 
Tagen, e = Ue (ability, direct) ~ . j 
`. MANAGEMENT ' 
` (administrate, direct) . - 
FARTICIPATION 


(democratic, open processes) 


PLANNING 
(goal-oriented, systematic) 


` PRACTICALITY 
= b (feasible, realistic) 


PROFESSIONALISM 
(competence: ethical, technical) 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
(common good) 


SCIENTISM 
(analytic, rational). 
*Copyright 1976 by Thomas D. 
STRATEGY i Galloway and J. Terry Edwards, 
(action-oriented, tactical) Lawrence, KS, ` 


WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED THE RANKING, GO ON TO THE NEXT’ PAGE~—~ 





PROFESSIONAL VALUES: 
ae _. ANALYSIS OF PATTERNS ` 


The hypotheses were statistically tested with a two-way 
analysis of variance, where the independent variables were (1) 
' classification as student or alumni and (2) classification according 
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TABLE 2 
Relationship of Professional Program Membership and 
Student/Alumni Status to Terminal Values 
(two-way ANOVA) IN = 681). 


Terminal Program? Status? Interaction? 

Values i F F F 
A Comfortable Life 13. 1444k 9.6144 3.69% 
An exciting Life 1.41 0.01 1.15 
A sense of Accomplishment 5.59xk* 0.13 0.11 
A World at Peace 2.62% 0.03 1.65 
A World of Beauty 7.884 1.62 1.02 
Equality 18.97%** 11.7144 0.53 
Family Security 1.60 17.50444 0.04 
Freedom | 2.71% 0,29 2.18 
Happiness 3.20% 0.15 0.16 
Inner Harmony 3.14% 0.21 0.32 
Mature Love 2.95% 0.40 3.08% 
National Security 3.46% 0.06 3.07% 
Pleasure 2.26 1.20 GÉIE 
Salvation 4.80** 0.00 0.23 
Self Respect 1.12 0.49 0.57 
Social Recognition A. 974k 1.72 0.86 
Friendship 1.40 1.47 2.09 
Wisdom 0.90 0.67 0.59 





*P(F) S.05; **P(F) S .01l; ***P(F) <.001 
1. Program df= 3; 2.Statusdf=1: 3. Interaction df= 3 


to professional educational program. The 18 terminal values and 
18 professional values were treated as dependent variables. 
The results of the statistical analyses (two-way analysis of 
variance) are presented in Tables 2 and 3 (Appendices A and B 
show how students and alumni ranked each value).3 In summary, 
four points stand out. First, the interactive effect of alumni or 
student status and professional program on differences in value 
preferences seems minimal. Second, taken alone, classification as 
student or alumni seems to have little effect on differences in value 
preferences. Third, groups do not appear distinguishable on the 
basis of differences between terminal as opposed to professional 
values. And finally, classification according to professional 
program does seem to account consistently for differences in 
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TABLE 3 
Relationship of Professional Program Membership and 
Student/Alumni Status to Professional Values 
(two-way ANOVA) (N = 681) 


Professional Program! Stats” Tnteraction” 
Values F F ' F 

Comprehensiveness 0.09 0.07 0.55 
Compromise 2.14 1.55 0.70 
Effectiveness 1.40 2.21 0.44 
Efficiency LEE 2.16 0.98 
Empathy LTE E d 1.35 1.75 
Equity 16.02%** . 13.77 *** 3.32% 
Futurism SC 3.15% 2,33 ` 1.27 
Incrementalism 1.89 1.43 0.52 
Innovativeness 3.89%xk 0.46 1.13 
Leadership 22.41 1.02 1.32 
Management 47 .00%%* 3.57 5.31 #k* 
Participation | 6.84%kk 1.93 0.72 
Planning : (E 0.19 4.77%4k 
Practicality 5.11 ** 0.55 2.03 
Professionalism KE kd 4.90% 1.71 
Public Interest ERT 1.78 1.79 
Scientism 7. 99%kk 0.00 0.55 
Strategy 1.86 0.59 1.99 





*P(F) S.05; **P(F) S.01; **P(F) S .001 
1. Program df = 3; 2. Status df = 1; A Interaction df= A 


value preferences. Each of these points will be examined in more 
detail. 

As to the first point, nothing in the theoretical framework leads 
to anticipation of a strong interactive effect between the indepen- 
dent variables. In other words, there is no reason to believe that 
- students or alumni in one particular program or another would 
consistently differ from other groups. The lack of a marked 
interactive effect between the independent variables in the two 
analyses of variance comfortably allows examination of the 
separate influence of classification as student / alumni and educa- 
tional program on value preferences. 
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Second, it appears that classification as student or alumni has 
less influence on value preferences than indicated in the theoreti- 
cal framework.‘ In only 5 of 36 value choices (terminal values: 
comfortable life, equality, family security; professional values: 
equity and professionalism) does this classification assist in 
explaining differences in value preferences. The effect of clas- 
sification as student or alumni, however, may be masked in light 
of two factors involving research design decisions.> 

First, since the purpose of this study is not as much to identify 
substantive value differences between students and alumni as to 
explain differences on the basis of exposure to organizational and 
other work influences, it was important to assume that when the 
alumni were students they would have held values similar to the 
students surveyed. In order to make this assumption more 
confidently, we surveyed only alumni who had completed their 
professional graduate education within the past five years. The 
cost of this decision is to somewhat weaken our confidence in the 
conclusion that exposure to a work and organizational context 
fails to account for value preference changes. It may, in fact, be 
that some of those alumni surveyed had not been working long 
enough to allow work context to affect their choices significantly. 

A second factor affecting this conclusion concerns the concep- 
tual difference between espoused and actual value preferences. 
Argyris and Schon (1978) argue that the espoused values of 
organizational members often differ from actual or operating 
values. Clearly, this research project is dealing with the espoused 
value preferences of students and alumni. It may be that 
organizational context has affected the actual values of the 
alumni surveyed either in a subtle way that is beyond the 
awareness of the respondent or in a negative way so that the 
espoused value preferences represent a desired rank ordering that 
cognitively compensates for what the respondent may perceive as 
his or her “selling out” of values. In determining value preferences 
through survey research the distinction between espoused values 
and values-in-use must be kept in mind. 
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The third overall point concerns the differences between 
terminal and professional values. The theoretical framework 
argues that differences in program should be reflected more in 
choices of professional than terminal values. Analyses of variance 
reported in Tables 2 and 3 suggest that we have overestimated the 
difference between these two sets of ‘values. Classification as 
student or alumni accounts for the differences (P(f) .05) in mean 
responses on three terminal values (comfortable life, equality, 
and family security) and two professional values (equity and 
professionalism). Program accounts for differences among 12 
terminal values and 13 professional! values. 

In conclusion, students entering different professional educa- 
tional programs appear to have different espoused value prefer- 
ences. These differences are expressed in both terminal and 
` professional values and seem relatively unaffected by transition 
from student to professional practice. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS: 
DISCUSSION 


The statistical analyses suggest that differences in values are 
associated with program affiliation, thus substantiating the thrust 
of our research expectations. Indeed, the observations that (1) 
value differences associated with program affiliation were con- 
sistently seen on both terminal and professional values, and (2) 
that status as alumni or student failed to appreciably add to our 
knowledge of value differences suggest that the differences in 
values expressed by members of the professions surveyed here are 
extensive and profound. 

This conclusion leads us to the assertion that choice of one’s 
professional career is far from arbitrary. Instead, it strongly 
reflects one’s inner desires, motives, and self-image. In short, the 
saying “Professional differences aside . . .” is likely to reflect more 
hope than realism. 


= 
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In. the literature review we proposed that diverse value 
preferences would impact the dynamics of professional practice - 
at interpersonal, organizational, and. public policy levels. In 
doing so, we focused on the boundaries and differences among 
professions—differences which are reinforced, if not created, in 
the process of professional education: In concluding this article 
we now turn to the implications of our research for professional 
education. dë 

We have identified three areas in which the value differences 
seen in this study would have implications for professional public 
service education. First, it is important (1) to acknowledge that 
value differences exist between professionals, (2) to examine the 
content of the value preferences and the ways in which educa- 
tional programs reinforce values, and (3) for members of the 
educational program to explore the implications of value differ- 
ences on professional practice: Our experience suggests that these 
tasks are rarely undertaken. 

The analysis shows that alumni of professional programs 
2spouse values quite similar to those espoused by entering 
graduate students. Despite the common educational claim that 
educators “challenge” the values of students, if our analyses are 
valid, there is more reinforcing and socialization than challenging 
taking place. Further, since respondents in different programs 
vary so consistently on terminal as well as professional values, we 
conclude that the differences among students from various 
programs are fairly strong. Instead of challenging these values, 
the educator’s task could.be to identify the values underlying the 
profession and then to assist the student in explicitly exploring 
the implications of those values for his or her self-image and 
contribution to professional practice. _ 

This leads us to a second point. If value differences exist, it 
would seem important that future professionals learn how to deal 
with members of other professions. If professional education 
functions to socialize new members of a profession, boundaries 
between professions are implicitly created and reinforced by the 
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_ educational process. Where does the responsibility fall for 
= relating one profession to another? 

Third, our analyses have career counseling implications as 
‘well. The lack of differences between alumni and students is 
pertinent here. It appears unlikely that a student who is disap- 
pointed with the “orientation” of peers in a professional program 
is going to find the situation any different upon graduation. An 
illustration is of MPA students who take business courses and 
comment negatively on the differences between MBA and MPA 
students. These differences, whether explicitly identified or 
reflected in a feeling that “something’s different between us,” are 
important for the student’s professional future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study. began by exploring the value preferences of students 
and alumni from four professional educational programs at the 
University of Kansas. The data analyses found differences in the 
espoused values of members from different professional pro- 
‘grams. The implications of these differences for both professional 
practice and education were discussed. 

The discussion pointed out the dynamics growing from the 
_ boundaries or differences separating the professions. The process 
- of socializing a future professional emphasizes these differences. 
With each profession and its. academic counterpart primarily 
responsible to itself, no one is responsible for facilitating the 
interaction between professions. This critical task can be accom- 
plished only when the similarities as well as differences among 
professions are explored. , 
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NOTES © 


1. Galloway and Edwards have patterned their Professional Values Scale after 
Rokeach’s (1973) Instrumental Values Scale. They created their version by extracting 
same 250 values from a review of administrative and planning literature. They utilized a 
panel of experts to identify homogeneous sets of values, and then qualitative and 
quantitative analysis reduced the expert’s value sets to a list of 18. This procedure follows 
the one described by Rokeach (1973). The Galloway-Edwards Professional Values Scale is 
presented in Appendix A. Average test-retest (six to eight weeks) reliability on the [8 
values is (rho) .5. 

2. The statistical procedures used reduced the population to 681. This reduction 
produced no significant statistical differences in mean value ranks between the 681 and the 
original 774 respondents. 

3. Additional statistical analysis indicates that age has no significant effect on value 
choices. 

4. The conclusions stated here are valid for the entire set of respondents. There may be 
significant changes within specific programs between students and alumni. 
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Toxic waste disposal is likely to be among'the most serious and far-reaching problems of 
public policy and management for the rest of this century. This article presents findings on 
the nature of the problem drawn from a study of the first major toxic waste disaster, Love 
Canal. Based on these findings, the authors identify legislative, organizational, and fiscal 
dimensions that require policy research and development. They conclude that a 
collaborative effort between public- and private-sector interests is essential in dealing with 
the challenge. 


MANAGING THE TOXIC 
WASTE PROBLEM ` 
Lessons from ihe. Love Canal 


JOHN A. WORTHLEY 
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RICHARD TORKELSON 
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Environmental Conservation 


Prevention and management of natural as well as man-made 
disaster has long been a subject of study and activity in the United 
States. In the East, hurricanes and floods, along with the more 
recent brownout and blackout phenomena, have been tackled 
and some sophisticated techniques have been developed. In the 
West, earthquake and fires, and now volcano eruptions, have 
spawned considerable disaster management knowledge. But two 
new kinds of disaster are now emerging of such a unique nature and 
magnitude that severe challenges confront our ability to handle 
them. Three Mile Island exposed the threat of nuclear disaster, 
and the Love Canal incident highlighted the threat of chemical 
disaster. This article addresses the latter problem and probes the - 
Love Canal case for lessons on preventing and managing what is 
likely to be the disaster threat of the future. 
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Chemical pollution is an unusually challenging problem due to 
its longitudinal aspect. On the one hand it is a creation of the past, ` 
a sort of “time bomb” threat that could well explode across the 
country because of circumstances occurring long ago. There are 
today more than 50,000 known landfill sites containing toxic 
wastes that may pose a threat to public health (Ginsberg, 1980: 
30). Most of these sites have been used for many years and were 
inadequately constructed. An Environmental Protection Agency 
study (Ginsberg, 1980) has concluded that if merely 2000 of these 
sites require remedial action, the total cost would approximate 
$44 billion. This preexisting “time bomb” aspect thus has 
enormous fiscal as well as health dimensions. 

But the chemical pollution disaster threat is not limited to its 
imposing past. It has an equally enormous present dimension 
stemming from circumstances being created today. In New York 
State alone (where the Love Canal disaster occurred), industry 
generates nearly 1.36 million tons of hazardous waste each year, 
of which 30%, or 400,000 tons, receives improper disposal 
(Department of Environmental Conservation, 1979: 11). This 
. situation, which is characteristic of conditions elsewhere in the 
country, results from both a shortfall in disposal capacity and the 
total absence of treatment for certain critical wastes, such as 
liquid organic wastes, currently being generated. This state of 
affairs has led one commentator to argue: “To avoid paying the 
price which continued land burial of hazardous wastes will exact, 
it is essential that steps be taken to reduce dramatically the vast 
quantities of the hazardous materials being generated. Industries 
must substitute less hazardous or nonhazardous materials in their 
manufacturing processes or change the processes themselves” 
(Ginsberg, 1980: 31). 

These two aspects of chemical pollution—past actions and 
current practices—define the two major challenges of the chemi- 
cal pollution situation, namely, disaster management of the 
consequences of past waste disposal, and disaster prevention 
through control of current waste disposal. 

As the first major “time bomb” disaster, Love Canal offers 
insight on both of these challenges. Indeed, Chemical Engineer- 
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ing has observed: “It is possible to derive benefits from a man- 
made disaster. The painstaking reconstruction job underway at 


Love Canal serves as a model for cleaning up abandoned chemi- ` 


cal dumps” (Glaubinger, 1979: 86). This article, therefore, traces 
the Love Canal incident and draws lessons from it for the task of 
managing future chemical pollution disaster. | 


CASE BACKGROUND 


Love Canal, ironically, stands within the shadow of idyllic 
Niagara Falls. It is three blocks long and 60 feet wide, the relic of a 
nineteenth-century visionary from whom it derives its name. In 
1894, William J. Love, a local entrepreneur, began construction 
of a power canal between the upper and lower Niagara Rivers, a 
project that would use the 300-foot drop in water level to generate 
the electrical power needed to industrialize the area. After digging 
to a depth of ten feet through beds of impermeable clay for a 
distance of 3000 feet, Love’s financing failed and the project 
lapsed. His dream became anachronistic when, in 1910, inventor 
Louis Tesla developed alternating current electricity, a phenom- 
enon that enabled transmission lines to provide electricity more 
economically than power canals. The already-dug site lay undis- 
turbed for 30 years, serving only as a summer swimming hole for 
children. It began development into a “time bomb” in 1942 when 
the Hooker Chemical Company began disposal operations at the 
site. 

Located in what was then an undeveloped, sparsely populated 
area, the abandoned canal seemed ideal to Hooker for disposal of 
chemical residues since it was, by design, built to retain water. The 
- firm immediately began dumping chemical wastes, mostly chlori- 
nated organics and other unknown chemicals, in steel drums in 
the original trench and then apparently covered them with several 
feet of clay. The drums were not intended to insure permanent 
containment since the impervious clay of the Canal, it was 
thought, would do that. About 1946, some sections of the Canal 
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were excavated, vaults were dug to a 30-foot depth to increase 
dumping capacity, and clay was used to cover them. 

In 1952 the Niagara Falls Board of Education approached 
Hooker to express interest in acquiring the site for construction of 
a school. Hooker deeded the property to the School Board for 
$1.00 on condition that the deed include a clause noting the past 
use and relieving Hooker of any future liability. The Company 
estimated that it had buried 22,000 tons of chemical waste on the 
site, and claims that it covered part of the canal with a clay cap 
before releasing it to the school district. 

In 1954 the Ninety-ninth Street School was built at the site. A 
northern portion of the area was deeded to the City for a park, 
and a large southern section was sold to private developers. By 
1958 more than 100 homes had been built near the site, with 100 
more completed by the mid 1970s. The time bomb was set. 

As early as 1959, indications of the eventual disaster began to 
appear. In that year, two children received chemical burns while 
playing near road-building operations across the canal. In the 
early 1960s residents of the new homes began noticing black 
sludge bleeding through basement walls. By 1970 complaints of 
chemical odors in basements were commonplace. In fact, by that 
year, barrels had begun floating to the surface of the landfill. 
Prompted by complaints, the State Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation and the City of Niagara Falls undertook a 
number of inspections and hydrological investigations between 
1976 and 1977. Results indicated that “a serious health hazard 
may exist in the area as a consequence of leaking chemicals” (New 
York Subcommittee, 1980: 24). 

Indeed, preliminary surveys indicated a high incidence of 
problem pregnancy, miscarriage and birth defects among people 
in the area. An early illustration of the human catastrophe was 
related by Niagara Gazette reporter, Michael H. Brown: 


More ominous was an event that occurred at 11:12 P.M. on 
November 21, 1968, when Karen Schroeder gave birth to her third 
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girl named Sheri. No sense of elation filled the delivery room. The 
child was born with a heart that beat irregularly and had a hole in 
it, bone blockages of the nose, partial deafness, deformed ear 
exteriors, and a cleft palate. Within two years, the Schroeders 
realized Sheri was also mentally retarded. When her teeth came in, 
a double row of them appeared on her lower jaw and she 
developed an enlarged liver. The Schroeders considered these 
health problems, as well as illnesses among their other children, as 
acts of capricious genes—a vicious quirk of nature [1978: 34]. 


These initial findings were gradually followed by more exten- 
sive air, soil, and groundwater sampling programs, as well as 
house-to-house health surveys by both the State Departments of 
Health and of Environmental Conservation, and by the City of 
Niagara Falls. As these studies began to clarify and confirm the 
severity of the situation, high-level concern developed and 
remedial.action rapidly followed. | 

On April 13, 1978, the Commissioner of Health and Environ- 
mental Conversation inspected the site with local officials. Based 
on their personal observations, and the recommendations of 
public health specialists, the state Commissioner of Health 
officially declared the Love Canal area “an extremely serious 
threat to the health and welfare,” and ordered the Niagara 
County Health Commissioner to undertake immediate remedial 
measures to remove visible chemicals and to restrict access to the 
site. . 

The Health Commissioner’s order set into motion a coordi- 
nated study by local State and Federal agencies to further 
delineate the nature and extent of environmental and public 
health hazards. As data flowed in, it became evident that 
unacceptable levels of toxic vapors associated with more than 80 
compounds were emanating from the basements of many homes 
in the first ring directly adjacent to the Love Canal. Ten 
compounds—including benzene, a known human carcinogen— 
were selected for evaluating purposes and as indicators of the 
presence of other chemical constituents. 
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On July 20, 1978, the Governor and the State Legislature gave 
the Commissioner emergency powers to better deal with the 
situation; and $500,000 was provided for the Department of 
Health to conduct environmental and epidemiological studies. 

Armed with the new epidemiological information, the Com- 
missioner, on August 2, 1978, issued a more detailed order to the 
county, city and Board of Education, reaffirming the April 25 
directive and containing recommendations for the relocation of 
pregnant women and children under two years of age from the 
‘first two rings. | 


On August 3, 1978, Governor Hugh Carey directed the 


formation of the Love Canal Task Force. The Task Force, headed 
by Transportation Commissioner William Hennessey, included 
representatives of the Departments of Health, Transportation, 
Environmental Conservation, Housing, Social Services, Bank- 
ing, Insurance, Equalization and Assessment, and Disaster Pre- 
paredness. Commissioner Hennessey, in turn, immediately set in 
place at the Love Canal a group of representatives of the larger 
State Agencies involved to handle the day-to-day task force 
operations. Of geet was me inclusion of representatives of 
the area residents. ` 

At the direction of the Governor, the Health Commissioner’s 
August 2 order to temporarily- relocate pregnant women and 
children under two years of age was expanded to include entire 
families, not just individuals, and to relocate those families 
permanently. He further directed that due to their proximity to 
the remedial construction work and its possible hazards,-all the 
‘nearby homes be evacuated permanently regardless of the family 
makeup. These directives called for the immediate relocation of 
. 239 families to interim housing, as well as a subsequent move to 
permanent housing of their selection, and provision of all the 
relocation benefits which normally accompany state acquisition 
of right-of-way. The relocation effort was to be carried out with 
minimum economic burden to the affected families. 

The Task Force derived three fundamental tasks from’ the 
Governor's expanded direction: relocation of the affected families 
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(to be handled by- Transportation); the construction project to 
prevent further migration of the toxic chemical waste (to be 
handled by the City of Niagara Falls and Environment Conserva- 
tion); and a continuation of the health and environmental studies ` 
(to be conducted by Health). In addition, the American Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, and the United Way of Niagara Falls 
assisted in the relocation. This temporary relocation effort was 
substantially complete in December of 1978. 

Final plans use known technology in order to: prevent more 
water from soaking into the chemical waste disposal area; to halt _ 
the outward flow of chemicals seeping into the upper ground 
waters around the landfill; and to reverse the flow of these 
groundwaters away from the surrounding basements and back 
toward the Canal. The project consists of an underground drain 
tile collection system and an impervious clay cover. Recognizing 
that latent problems will undoubtedly still exist after completion 
of direct remedial efforts, the State entered into an agreement 
with the United Way of Niagara Falls. The agreement provides 
the United Way with $200,000 for direct relief to be delivered 
through its member agencies to the local residents. The agreement 
will provide longer-term medical, mental health, recreation, and 
information referral services. 

To further help stabilize the area and make it more attractive as 
a residential area, the task force proposed to the legislature a bill 
providing a reduction in property taxes for area property owners. 
This bill, which was passed by the legislature and recently signed 
by the Governor, allows a five-year graduated property tax 
reduction for homes in the Love Canal area. 


. INSIGHTS ON THE NATURE OF 
THE PROBLEM 


The Love Canal case is particularly useful in clarifying the 
nature of the chemical pollution problem. For one thing, it 
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suggests the temporal complexity of the chemical disaster task; 
for, in terms of disaster prevention, the case clearly illustrates the 
longitudinal /time factor. It was more than 30 years after chemical 
waste dumping began on the site that the disaster struck, and 
about 20 years after dumping had ceased altogether. Most of the 
people involved in setting the time bomb were long gone by the 
time it exploded. This long-term time dimension of the chemical 
pollution problem aggravates the management task. 

Second, the case demonstrates the public sector-private sector 
-coresponsibility in both creating and addressing the problem. The 
role of the Hooker Chemical Company is evident, but so is the 
role of a school district in choosing to use a waste disposal site, 
and of state and local government officials in unexpeditiously act- 
ing when early signs of danger appeared. And the role of the Red 
Cross and the United Way was certainly instrumental in the 
remedial efforts of the state and county governments. | 

Third, Love Canal illustrates the immense coordination chal- 
lenge involved. Consider the list of agencies needed at Love 
Canal: the State Departments of Health, Environmental Conser- 
vation, Transportation, Housing, Social Services, Banking, 
Insurance, the Office of Disaster Preparedness, and the Division 
of Equalization and Assessment; the federal Environmental 
Protection Agency; the Niagara County Health Department, 
Civil Defense unit, Police and Fire Departments; the City of 
Niagara Falls and its school board; and the Red Cross, United 
Way, and Love Canal Homeowners Association: 19 independent 
organizations! No wonder that, although by 1976 government 
authorities were aware of the toxic infiltration at Love Canal, the 
problem was tossed among agencies like a hot potato. No one 
agency was in charge, no agency had responsibility for coordina- 
tion. Indeed, the city and school board denied responsibility in 
the matter. The Niagara County Health Department apparently 
viewed its role as solely that of a mediator. In the state 
government responsibility for dealing with the disaster was 
undefined until the appointment of an interagency task force. 
And in Washington, the Environmental Protection Agency 
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claimed.no authority for financing remedial efforts even though 
in 1977, one of its.officials had recommended evaluation of the 
Love Canal area. 

Fourth, Love Canal crystallizes perspective on the scope and 
severity of a chemical pollution disaster. The health tragedy of 
numerous miscarriages and birth defects, and possible latent 
health effects, is now well-recognized, as is the economic calamity 
of unsalable homes and extraordinary government expenditures. 
But Love Canal also illuminates the social and psychological 
impact of chemical pollution.. The dislocation of 235 families, the 
social stigma now attached to:the area, and the perpetual anxiety 
and fear of latent health EE are all alarming human aspects 
af this kind of disaster. 

Fifth, Love Canal testifies that the chemical pollution problem is 
grounded in a disturbing lack of knowledge. Apparently Hooker 
Chemical Company had little idea, when it began dumping, of the 
disaster it was seeding. Surely; the Niagara School Board was ` 
blithely ignorant of the consequences of building a school near a 
chemical waste site; And certainly government was unwitting in 
waiting a full 18 months after toxic chemicals were first detected 
in basements to even conduct tests. As the New York State Office: 
of Public Health (1978: 3) has written: “Love Canal stands as 
testimony to the ignorance, lack of vision and proper laws of 
decades past which allowed D indiscriminate disposal of such 
toxic materials.” 

A sixth insight in the Love Canal case concerns the fiscal Games 
of managing chemical pollution. It not only clarifies the cost of 
disaster management (to date, $35 million has been spent on Love 
Canal recovery operations) but it also suggests the importance of 
timeliness in funding. Samples from Love Canal were taken in 
1976 by both.:the Health and Environmental Conservation 
Departments. But, because funds for the complex tests needed on 
these samples were short, testing was delayed more than a year. 

Finally, the Love Canal case demonstrates that chemical 
pollution disaster management suffers. from broad gaps in public 
policy. Macro issues, such as the locus of responsibility, have not 
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been’ determined, nor have the micro issues, so important to 
disaster management, such as criteria for evacuation of residen- 
tial areas, definition ol such areas, methods of relocation, 
apportionment of financial risks, and so on. In the Love Canal 
case decisions on matters like these were, in the absence of 
formulated policies, made on an ad hoc basis. 

These and other insights from Love Canal: provide some 
important lessons for the challenge of preventing and managing 
chemical pollution disaster. : 


“LESSONS FOR MANAGING THE PROBLEM 


It must be hoped that Love Canal will leave more of a legacy 
than a sealed pit, that this great disaster will produce the kind of 
enlightenment which enables prevention and management of 


- ’ future ‘disasters. Toward this end, several significant lessons 


--derive from the Love Canal experience: 


` (L) Laws: Statutes and regulations controlling toxic waste are 


CN inadequate. Stronger legislation could tremendously aid the 


. prevention and management tasks. Restrictions and controls on 
the transportation and dumping of chemical wastes seem advis- 
able. Indeed the Interagency Task Force on Hazardous Waste in 
New York City recommends legislation to require that the 
location of hazardous waste disposal sites by part of public land 
records and indexed against property within a 500-yard radius so 
that the existence of such sites would be revealed by routine title 
searches. The Task Force (1979: 4) further recommends that 
localities zone buffer areas: around disposal sites. And the 
Hazardous Waste Disposal Advisory Committee of New York 
State (1980: 4) recommends that state agencies develop SE 
tions sétting criteria for waste facilities. ` 

(2) Comprehensive Programs: The chemical waste EE 
defies simple solutions. A comprehensive package, recognizing 
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numerous, often conflicting, needs is required. Technical de- 
mands for handling wastes must protect environmental and 
public health needs while appreciating legitimate social and 
economic constraints. Waste disposal: sites need designs that 
minimize effects on adjacent communities, and waste disposal 
regulations should be reasonable in terms of legitimate industrial 
requirements. - 

(3) Organization: Lines of authority and responsibility for 
preventing and managing chemical pollution should be clearly 
drawn at state and local levels as well as in Washington. Regula- 
tions without.an enforcement mechanism are meaningless. New 
York State’s response to Love Canal was to assign dual responsi- 
bility (to its Health and Environmental Conservation Depart 
ments). Such fragmentation is ill-advised. | 

(4) Resources: Chemical disaster prevention and management — 
is expensive. Considerable funding is required to solve the 


problem, In the long term the financial burden will have to be ei 


shared by the industries generating the waste. But, in the short 


term, until private liability can be established and enforced, state 


and federal monies will undoubtedly be required. 


(5) Technology: Technology: exists to treat, dispose of, or |. 


destroy hazardous waste (New York Subcommittee, 1980: 33); - 
but safe employment of this technology requires more research 
and careful monitoring, and it is expensive. A public-private 
cooperative effort is needed. - 

(6) Public-Private Cooperation: Both the creation and solution 
to the. chemical pollution problem involve government and 
business. Cooperation is, therefore, necessary. Joint regulation 
and funding has been recommended, (Hazardous Waste Com- 
mittee, 1980: 1) and is, undoubtedly, the only viable approach. 

(7) Information: The lack of a working information system was 
a key ingredient of the Love Canal catastrophe. We simply must 
know the kinds and quantities of. hazardous waste being gene- 
rated before we can manage the problem, and an inventory of 
disposal sites already created needs to be formulated so that 
protection measures can be targeted. 
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(8) Human Factors: While-considerable attention has been 
focused on technological aspects of managing the chemical 
disaster problem, less emphasis has been placed on approaches to 
dealing with the impact on residents of both disaster areas and 
controlled sites. The personal, emotional, and economic conse- 
quences are major elements of the managerial task, as are the 
psychological and economic consequences of living near a com- 
munity chosen for construction of a controlled disposal site. 


CONCLUSION 


The Love Canal case provides a- warning of what a massive 


chemical pollution situation will entail if policy makers and 


public managers fail to address the realities of the problem. Study 
of the case produces valuable insights for dealing with the 
problem and reducing its potential horror. Indeed, it has already 
__ prompted some significant developments. On the state level, in 

‘New York, an effort has been undertaken to identify all 
abandoned.dump sites for toxic materials. In one report from 
Erie and Niagara counties, 215 waste disposal sites were identi- 
fied. Of these, 36 definitely received large quantities of hazardous 
wastes and 116 may have received significant quantities of hazar- 
dous wastes. Some monies have been appropriated for site- 
specific inspections of some of these dumps. 

On the federal level, the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has recently promulgated new regulations requiring an 
inventory, through an as yet to be designed manifest system, of all 
new hazardous waste generated. The new rules also set treatment 
standards. (The Nation’s Health, 1980:16) In Congress, major 
efforts, prompted by recent near-disasters in New Jersey, are now 
underway for national legislation to create a super-fund (from a 
fee on chemical industries) for remedial work on toxic sites. 

Several states are wrestling with methods of locating disposal 
sites that would enable experimentation to.develop safe techno- 
logical means to destroy toxic wastes. 
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But these efforts are slow and inadequate in view of the 

enormity of the past and present realities. It is clear that, unless 
the lessons of Love Canal are more deeply understood and 
appreciated, chemical disasters in the future are likely to be more 
frequent, more widespread, and of calamitous proportions. 
' . The implications of this reality for public policy researchers are 
sobering. Indeed, the American Public Health Association 
recently concluded that “the hearings, testimony, and discussion 
that followed the latest episode (of hazardous waste incidents)... 
pointed repeatedly to the paucity of policy and knowledge the 
government has to deal with what could prove to be a national 
disaster” (The Nation’s Health, 1980a: 1). Our analysis points up 
-several critical areas for policy research and development. 

Technology: Policy-geared scientific research is needed to find 
better ways of handling toxic wastes. Technological break- 
throughs in this area could, clearly; have considerable impact on 
policy options. Such technological research needs to be guided 
by, monitored and appreciated by policy researchers. . 

Health: Information on the health consequences of improper `" 
toxic waste disposal is unclear, incomplete, and often conflicting. 
Policy decisions require research that can pinpoint and verify 
health consequences. As one official recently stated at a’ Congres- 
sional hearing: “The dimensions of the risk to public health from 
such hazardous waste sites-must be established promptly and 
accurately” (The Nation’s Health, 1980: 7). This research, too, 
requires coordination with policy researchers. ` 

Finance: Long-term solutions to the toxic waste problem are 
going to be extremely expensive. Research is needed on alterna- 
tive financing arrangements such as the suggested governmental 
` “Superfund” and the tax on chemical producing industries. 

Organizational Designs: The toxic waste problem defies exist- 
ing Organizational structures. The problem has health, environ- 
mental, commercial, social and political aspects beyond the 
operational capacities of any single government agency. Organi- 
zational research is needed to generate holistic organizational 
designs for administratively dealing with the problem. 
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Public-Private Collaboration: Perhaps the most promising yet 
difficult area in need of research concerns approaches to public 
sector-private sector collaboration. The Love Canal case suggests 
the mutuality of environmental protection and economic progress. 
Without private sector/industrial cooperation and financial in- 
volvement, environmental protection from: chemical pollution is 
elusive if not altogether impossible. Without public sector/ gov- 
ernmental consideration, economic progress can clearly be im- 
peded. The task facing policy researchers is to find ways and 
mechanisms. enabling constructive collaboration that are effec- 
tive in both solving the toxic waste problem and in supporting 
legitimate industrial requirements. 

Policymaking Process: Study of the Love Canal episode offers 
numerous insights on the nature of the public policymaking 
process; it also highlights a need to better understand the process 
so that critical options and decisions can be developed in time to 
mitigate serious situations. Much of the work of Dye (1975), 
Anderson (1975), and Woll (1974) on the policy process 1s 
corroborated in our study of Love Canal. The role of the 
executive, of interest groups, and especially of the media are 
evident in Love Canal policy activity. And the deficiencies of 
policy analysis, lamented by Ukeles (1977) and Daneke and Steiss 
(1979) are exemplified par excellence in the case. 

Our study reveals two interesting aspects of the policymaking 
process that merit further research. One concerns the role of the 
bureaucracy. In the Love Canal case the bureaucracy’s role was 
relatively weak apparently because of fragmentation and lack of 
resources to pursue opportunities for action. The bureaucratic 
role was fragmented into the Department of Environmental 
Conservation, the Health Department, Department of Transpor- 
tation, and other departments none of which, individually, had 
resources for testing, relocation, or monitoring. This weakened 
role of the bureaucracy may be asignificant contributory cause of 
the extended time required for policy action. 

Second, the case suggests an elaboration of Anderson’s model 
of the policy process in which he identifies a policy “demands” 
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stage. The toxic waste problem indicates that who makes the 
demands may be critical in the process of producing timely, effec- 
tive policy. In particular, the environmental movement as a whole. 
began in a kind of revolutionary mode in which demands were 
made through legal and statutory means by proponents making 
strong, - determined demands. They were effective;. but our 
analysis suggests that now demands may need to be made through 
negotiative and cooperative processes by. proponents with more 
moderate views and who are able to collaborate with economic 
interests to produce mutually supportive demands. Failing this, 
public policies may not develop in time or with sufficient 
workability to reduce the frequency and SE that chemical 
pollution entails. 
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To understand what planning and administrative analysts do, and what they can yet do, 
we need a theory of planning and public administration that combines vision with prac- 
tice, a theory neither solely utopian nor opportunistic. Jurgen Habermas's “critical 
communications theory of society” allows us to locate the planning analyst's questioning 
and shaping of attention, thus organizing and designing, within a political, institutional 
world of systematically but unnecessarily distorted (and so possibly alterable) communi- 
- cations. A critical theory of administration and planning argues that the planning analysts’ 
organizing of attention can and ought ethically fo work to eet true political discourse, 


QUESTIONING AND 
ORGANIZING ATTENTION. 
Toward a Critical Theory of 
Planning and Administrative Practice 


JOHN FORESTER 
Cornell University 


What good can city planners, public administrators, and plan- 
ning analysts more generally do?! Maybe none, cynics suggest. 
‘Yet we should not be too quick to judge. If we set planners up to 
Know everything, to.devise, implement, and. then coordinate com- 
. prehensive social systems and soon change these once again, then 
surely planners will fail, as Aaron Wildavsky says (1973). If we 
lower our expectations and “satisfice,” as Herbert Simon sug- 
gested, then the task that our planning analysts face may only 
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be that of “making do,” and just about anything may come to . 
count as success, under the given constraints,of course (Simon, 
1957; Mechanic, 1976; Perrow, 1972). Our idea of “what good” 
planners and analysts can do, then, depends upon our theories 
of what planners and analysts do in fact do, and- so upon what 
we might expect them to do in the future. But here we run into 
problems, for the interpretations of what planners and public 
administrators actually do in practice are few in number.2:3 

We need, then, a behavioral theory of planning analysis, one 
. which allows us.to explain how planning analysts are effective in 
shaping design, and how, furthermore, they can be effective in. 
the future. We need a theory of planning and administrative prac- - 
tice to help us understand what is going on now, to help us 
evaluate the significance of these activities, and finally to help 
us recognize pois for improving that practice in the 
future. 

In this essay, examples from administrative and planning 
situations in a metropolitan city planning department will usually 
be given. The argument of the essay is intended to apply to city 
planners, policy analysts, and program evaluators, as well as to 
public administrators more generally: For the sake of brevity 
‘and to avoid terminological excesses, we will often use not the 
cumbersome “the planner, evaluator, or public administrator” 
but rather “the planner” or “the planning analyst” to refer to 
the range of professional roles performed by public adminis- 
trators, program evaluators, policy analysts, and city planners 
as well. In the same way, “design” will often be used to include 
“implementation,” “project development,” or “program develop- 
ment,” for just as planners shape built designs, so do adminis- 
trators develop and implement programs. This essay seeks to 
address basic practical, political, and ethical problems shared 
in the daily work of public administrators, program evaluators, 
and planners alike. 

What do we really want to know? Our interests in a theory of 
planning and administrative practice are at least threefold. We 
want a theory which is instrumental, which works, which can 
serve the planner or administrator and the people to whom he or 
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she is accountable. We want more, of course; we want a theory 
which is practical. Being “practical” is close to being intelligible 
and “fitting” the ordinary circumstances in which planning 
analysts find themselves, e.g., organizational and political situa- 
tions. A theory that calls:upon a planner to gather data, perform 
calculations of the possible “outputs,” but to neglect the political 
power and conflict structuring the policy setting may promise ` 
to “work” in the abstract; but such a:theory will be misleading, — 
infeasible in practice, eventually the source > of frustration and 
the object of ridicule. 

Still, we ought to ask for more than an instrumental and 


_ feasible theory—for we want to learn about practice not just to S 


produce designs, or to implement programs of any sort, but we ` 
want to know how we can shape good designs, implement good 
programs, and act rightly as planning analysts. We want a 
theory, also, then, which is socially and politically critical, one 
which helps us think about the standards, values, directions, 
visions, or interests defining how we ought to act.4 


REALISM: OPPORTUNISTIC IDEOLOGY 
OR CRITICAL PRAGMATISM? 


What we have now seems not actually to be realism, but 
rather: Realism (Euben, 1970). To be Realistic is to muddle 
through, if we believe the incrementalists. Twenty years ago 
Charles Lindblom depicted the incrementalist vision, and we 
are still taken by it: the “test of ‘good’ policy... is agreement on 
policy itself, which remains possible even when agreement on 
values is not” (Lindblom, 1959). Whose agreement, and whether 
it is voluntary, coerced, legitimate or not, seems not to be at 
issue. To his credit, Lindblom drew out the implications of such ` 
a view: “In an important sense, therefore, it is not irrational for 
an administrator to defend.a policy as good without being able 
to specify what it is good for.” 

Today cybernetic learning models provide a similar vision 
in more sophisticated (technicized) “feedback”-incorporating 
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terms, but equally without a-vision of “planning for what?’ The 
vision of the good society here threatens to be the “mutual con- 
gratulation (feedback) society”; the guide to practice becomes 
- “get agreement (equilibrate the system)” (and attend to content 
some other time). The ethic we drew from the early Lindblom 
was: “Muddle through!” Recently, we have seen the samé po- 
litical theory rear its head in popular psychology and various 
eco-manias: now were told, colloquializing and recapitulating 
the incrementalism of 20 years ago, “Go with the flow, baby!” 
But, of course, this tells us nothing—neither whose flow (or 
agreement) to go with nor why—although Lindblom argued for 
expediency and the later chance to try (but try what?) again. 
We still face the question: How can we inform not simply any 
design, but good design? In the political sense, how is good 
design, or right action, possible? 
-= _ -The tradition of political Realism and incrementalism has left _ 

us with a planning and administrative ethic which amounts to 
Herbert Simon’s satisficing, Le, making-do. We have come to 
think of “ethical actions” as impractical actions, whatever their 
‘content, and of “democracy,” “freedom,” “participation,” as con- 
cepts so general as to be nearly meaningless for purposes of our 
actual planning and administrative practice. Students of the 
field are happy to leave these concepts ‘to:the. political philos- 
ophers—the “real world” calls. Yet thinking this way asks for 
problems. This leaves planning practitioners all too often as 
frustrated Machiavellians, technicians, or rulemongering bureau- 
crats; what we are missing, and what we in the planning and 
policy fields anxiously, if not desperately, need, is the illumi- 
nation of questions of “how-to” with a politically and ethically 
-articulate and critical sense of “what-for.” Without a developing 
critical theory of our practice, of the possibilities of right action 
and good design, our pragmatism can only remain myopic, We 
need, simply, pragmatics with vision.’ 

Jurgen Habermas (1975) argues that the questions of good 
. design, right action, good planning, are deeply tied to our com- 
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mitment to a model of rationality. As we choose a mode of 
rational action, so do we choose a framework for the conduct of 
pianning analysis. Habermas poses three related but distin- 
guishable forms of TOPES l l 


(1) purposive-rational or instrumental models of rational action; 
(2) systems-rational or cybernetic models; and ` 
(3) practical-rational or critical-reconstructive models. 


If planning is to illuminate and serve social action, the per- 
vasive questions of “what can we do?”, then we ought not limit 
ourselves to either of the first two models or frameworks. Instru- 
mental rationality is appropriate. to conventionally technical 
problems; it cannot address questions of value-formation, value- 
change, social growth, or learning. At best, it represents a codi- 
fied paradigm of practice, embodied as “know-how’; it can serve 
but not guide our knowing “what for” or our knowing “what . 
should be.” Systems rationality threatens to subordinate issues _ 
of right action and the responsibilities of persons—moral and 
political life in a community and polity—to matters of system ` 
maintenance; like incrementalism but writ large at the societal 
scale, it offers us no protection from ERR and the abuse 
of power and control.° 

Critical practical rationality encompasses, but extends beyond, 
the limited province of these models by posing action (therefore 
planning) as fundamentally communicative and so interpretive, 
practical, tied to the possible meanings of specific. situations. The 
practical-rational model allows us to preserve and enhance pro- 
cesses of interpretation and value formulation, dialogue and 
political discourse; thus. it. promotes critically reconstructive 
decisions gathering together instrumental know-how and systems. 
knowledge to explore and formulate responses to questions of 
right action, good design, and good planning in specific cases. 
As it considers action fundamentally communicative, socially 
constructivist, so does the practical-rational model extend be- . 
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yond and overcome the systematic inadequacies of instrumental 
and systems rationalities. Only if we understand administrative 
and planning practice as practical-communicative may we be 
able to assess objectively (openly and intersubjectively) questions 
of value and legitimacy apart from only subjectivistic (Values 


are feelings) or decisionistic (values are what power will support) 
- perspectives (Habermas, 1975). | 


Notice, too, though, that the instrumental and systems ration- 
alities have fundamentally different epistemological premises 
than the critical practical-rational model. The practical-rational 
works from the premise that “facts” are social products, subject 
to description in particular languages and interpretation in 
particular historical contexts. The systems and instrumental 
rationalities, though, work from the premise that facts are 
- “brute,” more or less “simply out there in the world.” The prac- 
tical-rational view leads us to recognize the representation of 
“the facts” as historically contingent and socially constructed; 
thus we are led systematically to ask, “How might we reconstruct 
our representation and understanding of the problem we face? 
How might we act differently?” Instrumental and systems views 
lead us rather to collect more facts or look for alternative ex- 
planations of the same facts, without addressing questions of 
“what for?” The practical-rational view leads us to a critical- 
pragmatism; the others may leave us only with a naive Realism. 

The narrow view of Realism leads us only to accept and 
condone powers that be and conventional opportunities as they 
are. It does not lead us to develop a genuine realism that would 
actually help us evaluate existing social and political practices 
and illuminate strategies of action directed toward alternatives 
` that might really be. Thus, Realism obscures actual realism 
behind the apparent necessities of existing belief systems and 
structures of power: so we as planners, administrators, and 
students of planning and administration do not see what we 
might, understand what is possible, suspect apparent necessity 
as other than “all there is.” Indeed, Realism leads us to view the 
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promise of “theory” in a tragically limited way (Habermas, 1975: 
102-110). | oes 


Our Demand from Theory: 
Correspondence or Sensitivity? 


As long as we hold the correspondence view of theory, that 
“theory” describes the world, corresponds to it, through explan- 
atory propositions, “theory” will always appear to be largely 
irrelevant to practice. The world is just too complex; situations 
are too diverse, too specific, “theories” too general. “Fact is 
richer than diction,” Austin wrote (1961). This understanding of 
“theory” (and thus of knowing) leads us to systematic failures of 
policy analysis and explanation. Even where situations are rou- 


tine enough for apparent correspondence, such “theories” will | 
be at best instrumental or technical. They will not allow us to ` 


read situations, to understand experienced meaning, to be 
hermeneutical (interpretive), to address questions of value and 
significance. They will not open up or explore for us questions 
about what “should be” done; they will be instrumental but not 


instructive, tools for manipulation but not for learning and’ 


evaluation. — ) 

Phenomenologists, Wittgensteinians, and critical theorists 
provide us with an alternative which resolves—or does not lead 
us to—these problems. We can understand a theory not to 
correspond to brute data, but to pattern attention selectively to 
meaningful parts of our world. What difference does this make? 
This view tells us that the power of theory may well not be in its 
present degree of “operationalism” but rather in its power to 
sensitize us to the important variables in a situation, to illuminate 
and disclose significance for us.” Faced with situations of action, 
we need to ask not only “how do things work here?” but more: 
“To what ought I pay attention?” The correspondence view can 
only address instrumental, mechanistic relationships, whether 
among variables or people. The “critical-pragmatic” view in- 
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cludes attention to mechanistic patterns, but it also leads us to 
. respect and interpret actors’ meanings in specific cases, and re- - 
interpret them where contexts change. The correspondence view 
leads us to isolate or control contextual variables: the critical | 
view leads us to understand their contingency and significance. 
The correspondence view leads us to clarify behavior; the critical 
view seeks to illuminate action, to attend to the meaning and 
value. of any behavior. The critical-pragmatic view asks not only 
“what?” but “so what?” as well. As long as planning analysts look 
to discussions of “theory” only to document correlations and 
mechanical relationships, they will neglect their own perpetual 
, dependence upon working theories (patterns of attention) which 
provide them with insight, sensitivity, and ideas of possibility 
and desirability in everyday work. Just because theory is funda- 
mentally a matter of attentiveness and not correspondence, an 
insightful case study may be far more revealing, instructive, 
useful, and relevant for a planner or administrator than a “rigor- 

ously tested theory” may be. 


Theory: Abstraction or Pattern of Attention? 
The Planning Analyst as Organizer of Attention 


We seem to be captives of two traditions of thought concerning 
implementation and design—the. Cartesian or - rationalistic 
(including Popperian verification and refutation and the.cyber- 
netic conceptions) and the vulgarly pragmatic (including incre-. 
mentalism and other philosophies of “satisficing” by lowering 
expectations). The former gives us principles without pragmatics 
(formalism); the second gives us pragmatics without principles 
(opportunism). Both relegate “theory” to disembodied ideas; 


neither understands a theory as a claim, theorizing as action to 


call and shape attention, analysis therefore as inherently a 
process of communicating, shaping actions, organizing and 
designing. | 

Hanna Pitkin’s recent work and Ludwig Wittgenstein’s later 
writings allow us to free ourselves from these misleading and 
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inadequate notions of planning theory and. analysis (Pitkin, 
1972). Wittgenstein (1965) tells us that “every particular notation 
stresses some particular point of view”; we might say, then, that 
every analysis shapes our attention and concerns in selective 
ways. The language that we use is not an instrument that is 
separate from the problems we discuss (as in “language here- 
problem there”). Rather, by saying what the problem at hand is 
(in a particular language in a particular way, with specific con- 
cepts, perhaps “class,” perhaps “marginal utility”), we act in 
language to frame the problem and point to possible resolutions. ` 
As Jan Dekema writes, “Language constitutes ASPRE of an 
abject as well as denoting them.’ . 

Our problem formulations are patternings of attention, and 
more: They are callings of attention, recommendations and 
requests to consider “the problem” and its uncertainties, threats, 
and opportunities in the ways we have stated them. This is no 
jess true of the junior planner or bureaucrat on the telephone to: 
the neighbor of a building site than it is of academics writing 
“planning theory.” In each case, the work of analysis functions to 
develop a point of view and call and direct attention as a result. 
But now theory is not longer some formal scholastic game. As 
our theories shape our attentiveness, so do they also shape our 
neglect—even as we work within structures of power. A theory 
is a pattern of attention, and theorizing is the patterning, calling, 
directing of that attention (if, as always, with criteria of ex- 
planatory power, suggestiveness; elegance, and so forth). Theo- 
rizing is thus a communicative activity. We may have here, then, 
an operational understanding of.the planner as a practicing 
theorist: posing and explaining problems and plausible solutions, 
questioning possibilities with. others and influencing their re- 
sponses and actions. The planner is.thus a broker and manager, 
an organizer of attention, shaping attention to the desirability 
and feasibility of actions, alternatives, and possibilities (Forester, 
1979, 1980a, 1980c). In Part III we will assess the ethical and 
political implications of this analysis. In Parts I and II, we now 
focus on the organizationally pragmatic issues of how the, 
planners’ and administrators’ organizing of attention works. 
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I. SHAPING ATTENTION THROUGH QUESTIONING: 
_ THE PLANNING ANALYST AS ORGANIZER 
l OF ATTENTION ' 


In practice, planning analysts organize attention (and so too 
involvement, participation, expertise, support) through the 
concrete everyday activity of questioning. As the planning 
analyst’s questioning shapes diverse activities of response, so 
does the administrator’s or planner’s analysis shape design. This 
is the kernel of the communicative theory of analysis and design 
proposed here. Once we recognize design as an ongoing historical 
process of social and political construction, and no longer only 
Platonically as “the elegant idea,” we can then better understand 
the work of planning analysts as a form of organizing (or dis- 
organizing) rather than as mapmaking or organization-chart 
“designing.” . | 

The planning analyst selectively asks questions of program or 
policy possibilities and so calls and directs attention in par- 
ticular ways—and so, too, shapes the actions of others and thus 
_the ongoing process of design. Once we understand that the 
planner’s or administrator’s work. is fundamentally communi- 
cative, both literally and metaphorically questioning possi- 
bilities—opportunities, threats, consequences, values—and shap- 
ing various resporises of others, we can see that “analysis” need 
no longer be separated from “implementation” and action. Inthe 
` next section, we examine the power and practice of questioning. 
In this section, we need to examine the planning analyst’s role 
as an organizer of attention. So we are led to ask, then, how can 
the planning analyst organize attention? What sources of power 
or political strategies make any of this possible? But before that, 
to what may attention be called and directed? 


` Attention to What? 


Planning analysts shape attention to (1) the stakes; (2) the 
setting; (3) the approach; (4) the political positions; and (5) the 
effectiveness of the possible actions they assess. In each case, 
there are a number of issues to which attention may be addressed. 
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(1) “The Stakes” of Design. Problems are not simply given 
once and for all. Activities of problem formulation, shaping 
attention to just what the problem may be, are fundamental to 
problem-solution (Seeley, 1963). Questions-soliciting responses 
defining “what the problem here really is” allow-planning analysts 
to involve others early, check their opinions, watch out for their 
special perspectives, and. take advantage of their particular ex- 
perience and knowledge. Asking for “inputs” (less mechanically, 
more truly: “responses’’) concerning costs and benefits allows the 
planning analyst to assess not only the stakes of the problem at 
hand, but also the political environment in which it exists. At 
the same time, the planning analyst’s questions here may serve 
to inform others as well, by letting a neighborhood group know 
of estimates of long-run “need for services,” for example. Then, 
in the routine course of problem assessment or plan-making, 
analysts often may call attention to possible clients, possible 
beneficiaries—and those possibly suffering from given actions 
as well. | 


(2) “The Setting” of Design. Just as problems don’t speak 
for themselves, neither do the social and political settings in 
which they arise. By calling attention to the political and organi- 
zational environment, planning analysts can shape expectations 
of feasibility; by asking questions, formally and informally, of 
the context, the possible “significant others” who may care about 
these alternatives, planners.can test for opposition and gain 
advice and support for particular designs at the same time. By 
judiciously questioning possibilities of specific alternatives, plan- 
ning analysts can shape attention to feasibility and create images 
of possible futures: “Yes, we could do that; that might work.” 
Working with developers, questioning possibilities leads to 
design refinements; working with community organizations, the 
same type of questioning and attention-shaping by the planner 
is similar to community organizing. Underlying this work, of 
course, is a continual payment of attention to particular social 
relations; as the planners ask questions of “who will be affected?” 
by various alternatives, so may they shape the awareness, con- 
cern, and attentiveness of others to possible actions at hand. 
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(3) Design “Approaches.” The eclecticism found in planning 
and policy analysis activities reflects the lack of any dominant 
paradigmatic approach. In everyday practice, then, as analysts 
raise questions of method they call forth a variety of possible- 
perspectives which may be taken to assess the problems at hand. 
Questions of method call attention to the scopes of various 
approaches. Given the choice of any method, the politically. - 
astute planner may nevertheless call attention to matters beyond 
the bounds of that method. Posing questions of alternative 
methods may legitimate attention to alternative interpretations 
of problem scope, and thus content, as well. 

Since analysis cannot appear arbitrary if it is to be ee 
planners must pay attention to questions of objectivity. Since 
facts do not speak of their own accord, analysts can (even must) 
organize the “relevant” and significant facts to be used. Raising 
(or planting) questions of objectivity calls attention to the ade- 
quacy of data collection, processing, and presentation; so ana- 
lysts may inform or warn others of systematic omissions of data, 
neglected alternatives, or otherwise faulty analysis or design. 

Then, just as problem scope may be delimited by a method 
adopted, so are problem resolutions dependent upon attention 
to explanations of the problem at hand. To a community group, 
a planner’s explanation that a developer’s project ought to be 
redesigned because of technical inadequacies, or alternatively, a 
hostile political environment, may lead to quite different strat- 
egies of action: the marshalling of expertise or the organization 
of political pressure. Shaping strategies of action follows directly 
from attention to problem explanation. 


(4) “Political Positions” in Design. Planning analysts shape 
attention to the political positions inherent in various alter- — 
natives. By raising or spreading questions of justification, formal- 
ly and informally, always judiciously, they can develop processes 
of argument, consultation, and participation in the design 
process. By questioning in its early stages the range of participa- - 
tion and political processes influencing a proposed plan, analysts ` 
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may call attention to the legitimacy of various alternatives and 
modify design as a result. No matter how implicitly questions of 
legitimacy or justification are raised, planning analysts call atten- 
tion as well to issues of responsibility for design. Any anticipation 
of implementation (problems or success) leads to specifications of 
organizational and political responsibilities. As planners search 
for possibilities of design, so do they pose questions of the corre- 
sponding responsibilities to be attributed to private developers, 
affected members of the public, and state agencies as well. 


(5) “The Effectiveness” of Design. Their concern with efficacy 
leads planners and administrators to shape attention in still other 
ways. By questioning constraints they call attention to issues of 
feasibility (Meltsner, 1972). To be responsive, adaptive, flexible, 
and capable of learning and changing, administrative and plan- 
ning staff must pay and direct attention. to ongoing problems of 
their own /Jistening (Forester, forthcoming-a). Simultaneously, 
they can devote attention to those who will learn from, or be 
able to act upon, their analyses. Attending to “listening” creates 
an environment of networks, progressively open communica- 
tions, formal and informal contacts and ties. Attending to 
those acting upon the.planning analyst’s work can help to prevent 
analyses from collecting dust on-:forgotten shelves; here the 
anticipation of “implementation” can lead to early involvement, 
but perhaps also the BEES or .cooptation of a broad range 
of eventual users. 


Shaping Attention is Shaping Action 


Now, planning and administrative processes have both formal 
and informal sides; on both sides there is room for discretion 
and the planning analyst’s influence (Rohr, 1978). Formally, 
there are interpretations to be made regarding the spirit and 
letter of mandating rules or laws, regarding the delays “necessary” 
or desirable in “moving a project along,” regarding the degree 
of cooperation with a developer’s or community group’s project 
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(“I called right away” or “I really couldn’t call sooner; I had 
other priorities to attend to.”). Informally, administrators may 
favor or planners may lobby for certain projects; they may tip 
off developers or community groups to upcoming meetings or 
decisions (the Needlemans’ “public secrets”) or to “someone you 
should talk to,” or perhaps to key issues to be brought up at any 
of several occasions. Thus shaping who finds out about what, 
to what extent and for what purposes, the planning or adminis- 
trative staff can indeed shape the attention and so the actions 
of others who might participate in the planning or administrative 
process, 

To do all this, the planner or policy analyst uses political and 
organizational savvy, experience, whatever “methods” are avail- 
able to organize the attention of others. Of course, such organiz- 
ing is influenced by existing structures of power and authority, 
but wide areas of discretion exist nonetheless. By shaping 
attention to issues of (1) problem formulation (the staxes), 
(2) strategy and context articulation (the setting), (3) fact selec- 
tion and scope (the approach), (4) process management and 
responsibility attribution (the political positions), and (5) re- 
sponsiveness and user-anticipation (effectiveness), planners and 
public administrators shape practice. In the act itself, in the 
calling of attention (and so too involvement, participation, 
response), the planners’ theory, or better, the planner’s theo- 
rizing, shapes practice. ` 


Planning and Administrative Strategy: 
The Organization of Attention as the Exercise of Power 


Have planning analysts any power to influence action, though? 
Has their shaping of attention anything to do with their sources 
of power, their effectiveness? : 

Actually, the idea of “organizing attention” helps us to explain 
more elegantly and to integrate, for the first time, several pre- 
viously unrelated theses regarding the sources of power in the 
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planning analyst’s role. First, Meltsner’s client-preemption is 
most clearly a case in which the analyst sets the agenda of. 
attention for the client. Having little formal political power, and 
indeed working for and subordinate to the client, the analyst 
nevertheless exerts power through delimiting the scope of atten- 
tion to be paid, a scope sensitive to the feasible, one arguably 
desirable and necessary to the tasks at hand (Meltsner, 1975). 
Second, Benveniste’s notion of uncertainty management can be 
understood as the consideration of apparent threat; thus it is 
the management of the client’s (the Prince’s) attention to an- 
ticipate and prepare for recognized uncertainties (Benveniste, 
1977). Benveniste argues that the Prince (the decision maker) 
must listen to the analyst precisely because the Prince is not 
capable of attending to the uncertainties himself. Third, Ben- 
veniste’s thesis that the planning analyst’s power comes as well 
from an ability to invent images of the future for others is also a 
matter of the planner’s organization of attention (Benveniste, 
1977). Here, rather than having a lone decision maker make a 
pronouncement, Benveniste argues, the planner can exert influ- 
ence by creating a shared and politically. supported agenda, 
which the decision maker may then act upon. In this role, the 
planner is a bureaucratic and political organizer, shaping the 
attention (to a plausible, desirable, perhaps bargained-for 
future) of actors who depend on one another, e.g., who must 
work together continually. Fourth, Freidson’s notion of the 
gate-keeper role of professionals also falls within an attention- 
management explanation of the planner’s role (Freidson, 1970). 
If both neighborhood residents and developers’ consultants alike 
need to go to the planning staff for support, cooperation, and 
general advice, then the planners exert power as they regulate, 
shape, and channel the attention that those residents and de- 
velopers’ staff can pay, and gain from. Fifth, the more common 
notion of “information is power” is easily explained by the 
organization of attention thesis; indeed, the shaping of attention 
extends far beyond mere information flow (Marris and Rein, 
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1974; Forester, 1979; Needleman and Needleman, 1974). Infor- 
mation is power as Jong as planners and administrators have 
relatively greater access to information which others need; giving 
or withholding information is an elementary case of shaping 
attention. How and when a planner tells a developer or resident 
‘about a coming meeting shapes the value of the information 
about the meeting time. Here we have not only information flow, 
but attention management as well. Sixth, and finally, our thesis 
_ explains the classical dynamic of cooptation (Selznick, 1966). By 
bringing in from the political environment a potential source of 
resistance, the planner or administrator not only shapes the 
attention they will pay to issues at hand, but also the investments 
which that payment of attention will bring with it.. With attention 
paid, investments made, subsequent resistance to the planning 
and administrative process may be coopted. Once again, the 
source of the planning analyst’s power and influence is in the 
ability to manage and organize the attention of those with 
whom she or he works. 


Il. ORGANIZING ATTENTION IN PRACTICE: 
THE POWER OF QUESTIONING 


Most fundamentally but not exclusively, planners, analysts, 
and public administrators shape attention through the political 
and linguistic activity of asking questions—not forbidden ques- 
tions, but quite ordinary ones (Forester, 1977). Asking a question 
is performing. a deceptively simple action. Unlike our making 
an ordinary statement, when we pose a question, we not only 
perform the act-of requesting (or challenging, or perhaps in- ` 
vading, someone’s privacy, for example), but we also shape ` 
actions of response (informing, authorizing, telling, answering) 
as well (Bell, 1975; Searle, 1969; Austin, 1965, 1979). Questioning 
is no simple matter of “talk”; it is rather a mode of interaction, 
a form of action: communicative action. Because question-asking 
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is an activity of everyday ordinary language use, we usually are 
not aware of how much we actually do when we ask questions 
and shape responses. Thus, by revealing the ordinary power of 
questioning, we can reveal what we can do.in everyday planning 
and policy analysis practice.? As questioning calls forth acts 
of response, attention is organized; theory, so embodied in the 
planner’s communication as a pattern of attention, then shapes 
Pame 10 

‘Consider how much siemens and analysts do when they ask 
questions, and how much they take their everyday effectiveness 
for granted. Usually, planners recognize their power as closely 
tied to “the politics-of information.” They have information—or 
access to it—which others need, and they have some influence in 
the politics of the planning process as a result. There’s even more 
to it, though. At stake in “the politics of information” are not only 
“facts” or “tips” or “leads” or “warnings.” This becomes clear 
when we recognize that the planners’ or analysts’ questioning not 
only “gets information,” but does much more as well. We need to 
ask, then, how understanding the planning analyst as a questioner 
of possibilities expands or improves upon the more common idea 
of the planner as a “broker of information.” How else might the 
planner or analyst be- effective? What else, besides channelling 
information, can we do when we ask: questions? When question- 
ing shapes response, much more than information flow has taken 
place. But what more? How much can we do when we ask a 
question?!! 


- Questioning in Practice and Praxis 


(1) Building Relationships, Networks and Contacts. We can build 
relationships: We ask questions of persons and as persons, and 
often with an eye to our future. We pay attention to the people we 
ask, perhaps showing them respect as well, e.g., “What do you 
think about the proposal?” (“F wanted to be sure to check with 
you for your feelings.”) We can develop working relationships 
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that both of us will be able to trust and count on in the future. We 
can ask questions outside of formal-channels and so develop a 
wide range of liaisons with people not necessarily connected 
formally to the planning or administrative process at all; here we 


see the common nurturance and use of “networks” and “contacts.” ` 


(2) Shaping Involvement, Participation and Cooptation. In 
questioning we can shape the involvement and participation of 
the people we ask. The planner who asks neighborhood organi- 
zations for “input” on particular proposals is getting much more 
than information, whether intentionally asking for more or not. 
The asking of the questions gives the community persons a certain 
amount of time to respond, a certain opportunity to be included 
or excluded from the local planning process. How the question is 


asked will often be taken to represent the planner’s stance toward ` 


“community participation”; the seemingly formal question may 
be taken as a rejection, rather than an encouragement, of citizen- 
planner interaction.A more open question may encourage further 
participation. In shaping participation, questioning may.also be a 
strategy of cooptation; anticipating concern and possible opposi- 
tion, bringing outsiders “in, the process of questioning reflects 
and respects the basically political nature of planning analysis. 

Orienting Actions of Response. We can selectively orient 
others’ responses. The planner’s or administrator’s questions 
cannot refer directly to everything about a particular proposal or 
problem; some aspects will be stressed and others ignored. Just 
how this selection occurs is a political as well as a technical 
matter. As Meltsner emphasizes, the planning analyst may 
“preempt” the client or decisionmaker by formulating first “the 
problem” and the relevant uncertainties and opportunities; what 
the analyst asks is not all there is to ask (1975). To a community 
group, the planner’s questions orient response to project uncer- 
tainties or strategies of bargaining with building developers; to 
the developers the planners’ questions may orient response to 
project alternatives that may be more agreeable with community 
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groups than the original plans. Our questions get information, 
but they shape attention and response—they shape thought, 
worry, anger, effort, and constructive response—as well. They 
design and organize. | 

Opening. Possibilities. Through questioning we can open up 
possibilities for action; we can illuminate alternatives, shape the 
consideration of new ways of acting. Planning staff hardly have 
the power to be directive; any “thou shalt” comes only after along 
process of asking “what if we took this alternative?” or “what 
about doing that?’ Questions are modes of exploration——but not 


only for the planning staff, for all those with whom they work ag. 


well: other agency staff, community members, builders and 
project initiators. In each case, asking about possibilities is often 
less effective in gathering facts than it is in directing attention to 
ways of acting, alternative strategies, the “what can be done.” 
Questioning is an action of alternative-generation, by setting 
others off, provoking, shaping responses and critical disagree- 
ments which then become bases for refined alternatives. By so 
stimulating criticism and insights (grossly, “feedback”) regarding 
possible action, in questioning possibilities planners and adminis- 
trators alike work toimprove the quality of design and implemen- 
tation. | | 

Calling Forth Interest, Care and Concern. We can call forth 


concern and care. Our questioning does not call for just any 


answers, any facts, or any responses. Our questions call for 
relevant and significant: replies. When the planner asks a neigh- 
borhood organization for comments about a proposal, or “checks 
with them for their feelings about this project,” the question gets 
not neutral bits of information, but a significant response— 
interested or apathetic (both count). We find out what others care 
about, perhaps what they may be bored by, perhaps what they 
may be keeply committed to. Questioning can probe care and 
concern; and we can stimulate concern as well as we call for 
response. 


a 
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(6) Spreading’ Responsibility. When we ask questions regard. - 


ing possibilities of action, we can spread responsibility just as we 
shape involvement and participation. What flows in questioning 
is not only information, but responsibility as well. When an 
advisory board or a community group is asked for comments ona 
proposed project or building design, for example, the adminis- 
trator or planner who asks them does not only request informa- 
tion, but their complicity, their sharing of responsibility in the 
review of the proposal as well. We see the special case, which we 
mistake for the general case, when a planner-asks a licensed soils 
engineer to check a sloping site for safety; then what flows is not 
only information, but the assurance of credentialed expertise. 
. Whether to authorities with credentials or others, though, the 
planner’s and administrator’s questioning shifts responsibility for 
response to those asked. And when responsibility spreads in this 
way, so too may the basis. of creativity, insight, and support, the 
basis, for design, spread as well. 

(7) Calling Forth Action. We can trigger action, both in direct 
response to our question and in further “follow-up.” Unlike other 


communicative acts such as making statements, for example, 


questioning directly calls forth the action of another person. 
Questioning not only refers to an issue and opens it up to 
response, it calls for the other’s action. Here the planner or 
. administrator becomes an organizer and not simply an informa- 
tion processor. With the activity of questioning, shaping partici- 
pation and involvement, spreading responsibility, selectively 
orienting response, calling forth care and concern, opening up 
possibilities, and building relationships and the bases for future 
_ efforts, the planner, analyst, or administrator sets the stage for the 
` actions of others and shapes their efforts as well. Here question- 
ing is a strategy of design, of political (perhaps bureaucratic, 
. perhaps community) organizing. 
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Questioning How? Organizational Intelligence, 
Political Networks, and Informal Communications . 


How can the work of questioning take place??? The strategies 
are many. Some questions must be asked face to face; others will 
take advantage of the distance of the telephone. When the 
administrator or analyst is not trusted or doesn’t “have the 
contacts” to ask the questions necessary, he or she will have to ask 
by proxy.. Some questions will only be asked of specific persons, 
as when we need to find out something from an expert; others will 
be more effectively asked to a group, as when a planner wishes to. 
raise an issue for a number of people to discuss, or when - 
information is missing, but it’s not clear who in the world might ` 
know the answer. Some questions will be properly asked in 
formal channels (before I delay this project I have to ask my ` 
supervisor); others may only be asked informally, within or `> 
outside organizational boundaries (if I take this position in the 
meeting, would you support me?). Some questions will take 
advantage of the fact that someone can respond, think and 
answer; other questions will be asked of documents that can’t talk 
back. Generally, our informal questioning will be politically more . 
significant than our formal questioning, both within and beyond 
any given organization’s walls. Here the Needlemans tell us, for 
example, about the “double underground” of community plan- ` 
ners, the first within the planning department among sympathetic 
supporters, the second extending to other organizations and 
community contacts (Needleman and Needleman, 1974). The. 
possibilities for questioning will always extend far beyond formal , 
channels and role definitions. Even under conditions of extreme.. . 
secrecy, information may leak, and questions may be spread to ` 
others who may be able to do the asking (shaping attention, 
involvement, concern) without threat of reprisal.!3 The question- 
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ing of program, project, or policy. responsibilities, then, can be 
undertaken through formal channels and informal ones, to 
specific contacts and groups, directly or by proxy, through 
_ networks or first contacts, with political protection or (but not 
necessarily) vulnerability. The planners’ or administrators’ ques- 
tioning is a practice of speech acts, a communicative activity, and 
its possibilities—and our opportunities—are many. 


Ill. SYSTEMATICALLY DISTORTED COMMUNICATIONS 
-© AND CRITICAL THEORY IN PRACTICE: 
QUESTIONING AND SHAPING ATTENTION 
AS PLANNING STRATEGIES 


Planning Analysis: Incremental, Scientistic, 
Error-Correcting, or Argumentative 


What organizational and political form can the planning . 
analyst’s questioning and organizing of attention take? The 
literature of recent social science, the “policy sciences,” and the 
philosophy of science, offer us preliminary answers, but inade- 
quate ones. ) 

Three views of planning inquiry, for example, provide us with 
“instructive mistakes.” First, the incremental-comprehensive 
debate told us that questions asking for “all the facts” ask for 
frustration instead, while less ambitious questions about the bits 
and pieces still only make sense in some larger context (we do not 
want to increment our way to hell) (Etzioni, 1968: chs. 11, 12). 

Second, Thomas Kuhn’s seminal work freed us from the tradi- 
tionally rationalistic understanding of scientific progress; now we 
‘can understand scientific inquiry as a socially constructivist 
process, scientific inquiry as a mode of action in the world (Kuhn, 
1972; Lakatos and Musgrave, 1972; Feyerabend, 1975).!4 We 
need. no longer denigrate planning inquiry for being largely 
performed outside of the experimental laboratory. (The formal 
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experiment is no more essential to science—although dialogue 
and criticism are—than the automobile is:to travel; it may help, 
but it may hinder as well.) 

' Third, the recent literature on “learning D ’ teaches 
us that in a turbulent environment, organizations must be adap- 
tive, flexible, continually testing, “error-correcting,” and innovat- 
ing (Schon, 1971; Michael, 1973; Landau, 1973).!5 Still, the 
“learning theorists” leave unasked the basic political questions: 
what ends ought these organizations to serve, and who ought to 
learn what? Surely our organizations ought to be “error- 
correcting” (Landau’s term), but then we need to ask, “what sorts 
of judgments will determine error, undesirable activity, and who 
will have the power, with what accountability, to make those 
judgments?” If we ignore these questions, we are left with the 
struggle only for organizational survival and self-perpetuation; 
we are asked to keep the organizations we now have, whether or 

not “might makes right,” and only then, if at all, are we to ask 
what we ought to keep them for. , 

Incrementalism offers us no protection from opportunism. 
Scientism mistakenly sends us to the laboratory, where we tend to 
ignore rather than address interpretive problems of application 
and implementation. Learning-systems ‘notions threaten to re- 
duce the world to a population of organizations or systems— 
rather than persons—and threaten to neglect political life alto- 
gether. | 

Nevertheless, planning analysts are not “free” either to ask 

- whatever questions they might wish or to involve formally which- 
ever groups of people they might desire; they can expect that work 
within any historical setting of power, authority and conflicting . 
interests will mean work within a setting of institutiorially, ` 
systematically distorted communications (hardly reflecting, need- 
Jess to say, whatever necessary distortions there may be in “the 
Good Society”). Thus, when Habermas draws our attention to 
these systematic distortions of communication limiting our 
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‘actions, he can write that “the analytic resolution of distorted 
communication ... is at once theory and therapy.” 1968: 287)!§ 
For if we understood how, and not just that, our open questioning 
as planning analysts was systematically distorted, we would then 
be better able to work toward overcoming those distortions, to 
work toward the organizational possibility of more open ques- 
tioning, political discourse, and the criticism and improvement of 
policy and action. Habermas provides us with the beginnings of a 
foundation for a “critical pragmatism” (Habermas, 1968: ch. 5, 
1975; Dewey, 1929, 1960; Bernstein, 1971: 165-229). 

Planners and public administrators themselves have ‘often 
attempted to address these problems by calling for participatory 
rather. than technocratic decision-making styles. Without ques- 
tioning the legitimacy of existing processes of participation, 
Melvin Webber provides a clear example of a contemporary 
planner and planning theorist attempting. to reformulate the 
direction and calling of planning practice. He writes: 


The growing involvement of lay groups bodes well for. the 
_ prospects of a politically responsive mode of planning. It suggests 
that an effective style of planning does not call for plans that 
present right answers, rather that it calls for procedures which 
- ‘might help plural politics reach decisions in acceptable ways. ... 
-Its special task would then be to help assure that all parties’ voices 
are heard; that available evidence, theory, and arguments are: 
weighed; that potentially useful options. are considered and 
evaluated; that-latent consequences and their distributions among 
the many publics are identified and assessed (Webber, 1978: 158). 


. Webber is concerned with attention to “the ways decisions get 
made, rather than to specific preferred substantive content of 
those decisions.” The planner becomes,. then, “a facilitator of 
debate,” rather than a “substantive expert.” Webber’s planner 


must work to foster open communications, but leave the content. 


of the communication to those concerned with the policy issues at 
hand. But when lack of wealth, power, status, or other resources 
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prevent those to be.affected from participating equally and freely, 
Webber’s “argumentative” style of planning is thwarted by politi- 
cal problems of what Habermas calls “systematically distorted 
communications.” Webber realizes that these problems arise, but 
the limitations of treating planning as an argumentative cognitive 
style prevent him from then treating these political interferences 
in any systematic manner. 


Planning Analysis as Communicative Action: 
Critical Theory Applied 


Habermas gives us the beginnings of an analysis of systematic 
distortions of communication—in terms of power, ideology, 
organization; he provides us as well with the practical tasks of 
exposure, challenge, clarification, and illumination of possibili- 
ties, work toward communicative action and self-reflection free 
from unnecessary distortion and domination.!? Webber’s pro- 


cedural model seeks to make democratic discourse—-political `. 


discourse openly suggesting, testing, and arguing for alternative 
actions—possible and actual, but it lacks attention to the Ea 
systematic but unnecessary distortions of participation and ` 
communication which threaten to make any such model simply 
idealistic, “impractical,” politically and organizationally wanting. - 
Habermas provides the counterpoint and substantive foundation 
-so that participatory models for planning can be developed which ` 
account for (and challenge) those systematic distortions, by 
poverty, power, and ideology, of the communicative actions of 
planners and the persons with whom they.can work. 

Habermas argues that in ordinary communication, we antici- 
pate certain ideal possibilities of open communications—other- 
wise we would-not presume to be able to argue (let us say, that 
power does or does not matter to the planner’s efficacy) 
coherently at all.!8 But these ideal possibilities are obstructed in 
practice by the particular, historically structured political and 
economic conditions in which we live. 
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. Habermas realizes that distorted communications, interac- 
tions shaped by existing power and ideology, are commonplace, 
hardly exceptions. This is precisely why he makes the effort to 
clarify what communication free from domination, open com- 
municative interaction, presupposes and requires—so that we 
may have a normative basis for evaluating the situations in which 
we now find ourselves (Forester, 1981). If communication free 
from unnecessary distortion were not possible, how could anyone 
suppose that a claim that a program is inadequate (or that a 
community is underserved, or that a policy is repressive) could be 
communicated well enough to be understood to be true? Haber- 
mas is asking the political question, “How is legitimate public 
action possible?” What might conditions of authentic. political 
discourse involve? Through argument in dialogues concerned 
with possibilities of action, speakers could put forth proposals, 
criticize and be criticized, come collectively to construct courses - 
of action justified-with reasons subject to truth tests. In the ideal 
situation people could do so without the threat of force; disagree- 
‘ment might be rampant, but conflicts would still-be structured by 
an underlying agreement to negotiation, argument, to taking 
generalizable, shared interests into account to balance “private 
wants.”!9 Trent Schroyer makes the point as follows: 


The fundamental idealization made in every act of human speech 
assumes an ideal of reason which does not exist empirically but 
which every human assertion anticipates in practice. In every 
communicative situation in which a consensus is established under 
coercion or under distorted conditions, we are confronting 
instances of illusory discourse. This is the contemporary form of 
the critique of ideology [1973: 162-163]. 


The practical critique of systematically distorted communica- 
tions becomes the basis, then, for a vision of legitimate political 
action, for a vision of SES and good planning Denes (Forester, 
1980a). 

Rather than base eegen? in the “needs of i system,” as 
some modern ees theorists would wish, Habermas argues, 
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then, that a true political legitimacy must be rooted in the critical 
meaning-giving, interpretation, and “will-formation” of human 
beings, persons acting and interacting; arguing and agreeing, 
shaping and reshaping their political institutions. In the face of 
increasing social and political complexity, and administrative 
and economic complexity as well, Habermas takes Niklas- 
Luhmann to task, for example, for placing “the rationality of the 
system” above the inherent value of democratization, developing 
conditions of open communications (Habermas, 1975; Pateman, 
1970; Bachrach, 1967). 


Planning Analysis for Democratization: 
Toward the Possibility of Political Discourse, 
Articulation, and Dialogue 


Habermas’s appeal is not to some ideal communications com- 
munity, but rather to the continual democratization of political 
discourse. He calls our attention to interaction and not argument 
because he wishes to stress that democratization is a matter of 
action and interaction, not only one of information and tradition- 
ally conceived rationality. Setting up a call for action, then, he 
uses the ideal of pure communicative action, free from the 
constraints of external power and ideological structures, to 
provide the counterpoint to any simple acceptance of the 
communication structures and processes we now have. Thus he 
calls for a continual exposure of unnecessary distortions in com- 
munications, for the continual attention to unequal opportunities 
for political debate and argument, for continual criticism of pre- 
vailing ideological beliefs and rationalizations. 

Habermas calls for rationality, to be sure—the rationality of 
critical argument and citizens’ action. Rationality becomes a 
matter of action, rather than-one of “systems performance.” His 
closing lines of Legitimation Crisis are to the point here: 


Even if we could not know much more today than my argumenta- 
tion sketch suggests ... . this circumstance would not discourage 
critical attempts to expose the stress limits of advanced capitalism 
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to conspicuous tests; and it would most certainly not paralyze the 
determination to take up the struggle against the stabilization ofa 
nature-like social system over the heads of its citizens [Habermas, 
1975: 143]. | | 


This is more than empty rhetoric—for such exposure is quite 
possible, and quite connected to what planning analysts can doin 
practice by the very nature of their profession. In the most 
technocratic terminology, such exposure is “monitoring feedback 
for possible systems failures.” In more ordinary language, such 
exposure is warning of problems of unmet needs, inadequate 
services or budgets, unresponsive programs, or threats to demo- 
cratic processes, participation, or popular control. In planning 
and administrative language, such exposure means stressing the 
uncertainties of existing policy, of the actions of others, of 
“environmental change”; it means the continual search for system 
failure and democratic solution. Habermas provides an analysis 
so that we can work to prevent illegitimate structures of power 
from developing further; here his call is for us to pay attention to 
the basic communicative action necessarily lying at the founda- 
tions of political legitimacy (Habermas, 1975: 130-143). He is not 
calling for public debate in the midst of a police state; he is calling 
for continual work toward the possibility of open communica- 
tions, political discourse, and dialogue, authentic political argu- 
ment. ` l 

Habermas’s call is to rework and alter the organizational 
structures now existing from where we are, rather than to create 
wholly new organizations in some mysterious, politically fantas- 
tic manner.” As the existing institutional structure becomes more 
repressive, as communications between those shaping and those 
affected by policies become more distorted (or token), Habermas’s 
call sounds like. one for subversion. And in the context of a 
technocratic or bureaucratic state, indeed, the call for democrati- 
zation, for creating the conditions of open political discourse, for 
rational argument and criticism—this becomes a call for subver- 
sion of antidemocratic structures of investment and control. 
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What, then, can our analysis of questioning and Habermas’s 
call for the democratization of political discourse imply for plan- 
ing and administrative practice? What implications for organiza- 
tional form can we draw? What about the self-perpetuation of the 
public agency or planning organization itself? 


Questioning and Organizing for Democratization 


What has the questioning~of possibilities to do with work 
toward open communications? The proponents of error-correct- 
ing systems give us problems of planning and administration as 
the organization of learning, without politics, Habermas runs the 
opposite danger—of giving us an analysis of political discourse, 
planning and administration as political processes, without 
organizational form 3 But Habermas’s attention to the political 
significance of communicative action suggests a still stronger 
model. 

If we consider the practice of planning analysis as the 
questioning of possibilities and so the organizing of attention and 
response, as we do, then we can give such practice both political — 
and organizational meaning. We need neither to build politics 
into learning organizations, nor to give organizational form to 
some abstract political discourse. Planning analysts shape others’ 
attention through the questioning of policy or project possibili- 
ties every day, in both political and organizational settings. We 
need to focus our attention neither to utopian reorganization nor 
to utopian political change in.order to.1mprove planning and 
administrative practice. We need, rather; to understand better the 
critical power and promise of the work of questioning and 
shaping attention to practical possibilities, its organizational and 
political significance. 

The planning analyst’s questioning and attention-shaping is 
already organizational, but not strictly limited by organizational 
form. Informal networks of contacts, sources of advice, support, 
and warning supplement formal institutional channels. If planners 
and public administrators are to act to politicize (again: make 
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democratic political debate and argument possible), they will 
need strategically located allies—for leverage against nondemo- 
cratic interests and to avoid being fully thwarted by the character- 
istic self-protecting behaviors of the planning organizations and 
bureaucracies within which they work (Forester, 1979). Planning 
analysts who use their questioning activity to democratize the 
planning process and the larger political process will have to work 
and build relationships with “friendly outsiders” —or, to be more 
directly. political, “democratic outsiders’—who may be able to 
support the planning analyst’s work or carry it further than the 
organizational constraints facing the analyst allow (Needleman 
and Needleman, 1974; Wilensky, 1967). Just as Landau (1973) 
calls for internal criticism and self-questioning in error-correct- 
ing organizations, the democratizing planner or administrator 
will call for and work to establish strategic external criticism. For 
example, the work of the Needlemans already shows us a variety of 
practical strategies of planners’ action, including the cultiva- 
tion and use of informal networks, the “double underground,” 
_ within and extending beyond the boundaries of planning organi- 
zations. Planners and administrators can organize internal and 
external advocates for institutionally excluded interests and 
support networks and coalitions connect planning staff, program 
staff, beneficiaries and others affected, and community organiza- 
tions to work to correct systematic distortions of democratic 
communication. Consider the common planning case in which 
this already happens: the planning staff enable a concerned 
community organization to raise questions about a project— 
questions which the planners could not “touch” themselves for 
. “political reasons.” In the first and second parts of this article, we 
discussed the range of practical strategies available to planners 
and administrators through their questioning and shaping of 
attention and response, from relationship building to uncertainty 
management. AlI of these strategies are modes of action which 
planning analysts can use in the work of correcting distorted 
communications, so democratizing planning and policy processes. 
To show how this might be so, we can treat the planning analyst’s 
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organization of attention to uncertainty at greater length (Ben: 
veniste, 1977). 


For Political Discourse: 
Selective Attention to Uncertainty 


Planning analysts can organize networks to manage, or 
produce, uncertainty as a political tool when policy decisions are 
likely to be made without political discourse. Uncertainty 
production is one strategy for setting up outside critics as “checks 
and balances”: as Benveniste emphasizes, much of the planning 
analyst’s power derives from his or her management of uncertain- 
ty. Indeed, spreading “uncertainty management” to friendly out- 
siders may be a necessary organizational strategy for the demo- 
cratizing planners concerned about their own job stability. The 
spreading of uncertainties in a forthcoming project is likely to be 
listened to—as Taylor (1977) illustrates from the testimony of an 
Army Corps of Engineers analyst: 


The worst thing in this business is to be surprised by some serious 
environmental issue. That throws doubt not only on the district’s 
credibility for candor and neutrality, but also on its technical 
competence. If they missed this issue, what else have they screwed 
up on? 


Sensitive not only to what others want to do but also to what 
uncertainties they face (what they need to “watch out for”), 
planners find that information, advice, and counsel about these 
matters becomes a source of power. If the developer’s staff does 
not want to bog down in bureaucratic detail, they will have to 
listen to the planning staff. As one planner put it, there may be no 
“inside” to the system, but developers and community persons 
alike may need to work with planners to deal with the practical 
uncertainties of their own strategies. The planner’s power, here, 
comes not only through withholding and bargaining with such 
information, but through using it as well, often bringing up and 
clearly posing such uncertainties for the first time. Here the 
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‘planning analyst’s questioning of possibilities (opportunities and. 
dangers) works to create its own basis of power and self-protec- 
tion. Similarly, spreading questions of uncertainties to “friendly” 
outsiders committed to democratizing further the planning 
process may mean spreading power to them as well in particular 
concrete cases. Knowing that a developer is lining up political 
. support for an industrial park proposal, the city planner who 
spreads to community groups questions of design, costs, and 
alternatives, may act to democratize the planning process where 
otherwise a project may have been “snuck through the back 
door,” or “railroaded” past a planning commission before 
significant community involvement and participation had been 
‘made possible. Here, the organizing and educative effects (even to 
the frustrations of “participation”) may be as ees as 
specifics of the project’s modification. 

Since the powers that be need to protect themselves from 
mistakes, poor investments, inopportune policy positions, they 
must beware of uncertainty; when these. powers must listen and 
watch out for uncertain internal or external environments, then 
planning staff gain power and discretion of their own. Benveniste 
explains one aspect of the planner’s power by such uncertainty 
management; we can extend his insight several steps further by 
understanding that guestioning possibilities can be the concrete 
“practice of shaping uncertainties, and that the spreading of 
questions of uncertainty may be a practical tool for the democra- 
tizing planning analyst. 


The Politics of Planning and 
Administrative Practice and 
the Ethics-of Questioning 


The planner seeking to democratize the planning and larger 
political process will necessarily at times be in conflict.with the 
everyday routine, precedents, and structure of that planning and 
larger political process. As we shift away from the informational 
imagery of the planner politically determined to process policy- 
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relevant data in set ways, though, the possibilities of effective, 
increasingly democratic, practice grow. Information will still be 
gathered, screened and channeled along to “decision makers,” but 
the practice of questioning will accomplish much more as well. 
And these political functions of the planning analyst’s question- 
ing can serve to open communications, spread responsibility for 
action to other actors, inform concerned but excluded groups 
about upcoming proposals or opportunities for action, and so 

on—as sketched above in the first and second parts of this article. | 

‘Thus, the planner’s practice of questioning is already organiza- 
tional and political—as communicative action. Since, though, in 
planning theory we have not understood the power and effective- 
ness of questioning (and speech acts more generally) and thus the 
-analyst’s organizing of attention as a communicative activity, we 
have neglected a wide range of opportunities for action, for the 
practice of planning and policy analysis, opportunities truly 
available to us. To understand how our practice is thwarted by 
systematic distortions of communications, and how we might 
expose and correct these distortions, we need to understand 
better the possibilities of the. planning analyst’s communicative 
practice, in particular as we have argued. here, the practice and 
praxis of questioning possibilities of actions, organizing attention 
and shaping the practical activities of response. 

Trent Schroyer (1973) tells us that Habermas refines the classi- 
cal “critique of ideology” into the critique of systematically 
distorted. .communications.?? Yanarella and Reid (1977) then 
suggest that Habermas still fails to provide the linkage between 
“critique” and “emancipation” (Bauman, 1976). The present 
account of the communicative practice of questioning and 
shaping response though, provides this linkage in the following 
‘way. “Emancipation” must be intimately tied to practice over- 
coming those distortions of communications shaping our knowl- 
edge of one another, ourselves, our possibilities—including feasi- 
bilities and strategies. Working to spread responsibility, to foster 
possibilities of political criticism and discourse, to democratize in 
actuality, the critical practice of questioning practical possibilities 
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of action links the vision of critique, yet to be embodied in the acts 
of questioning, to concrete everyday activities of emancipatory 
practice. 

What guides for the planning analyst’s practice can we infer, 
then, from Habermas’s work and our treatment of questioning 
and the organization of attention?23 When Habermas calls for the 
traditional “critique of ideology” to take the form now of a 
critique of systematically distorted communications, he is calling 
at once for: 


(1) The articulation of a democratic political vision of open commu- 
nications and dialogue, and, simultaneously, for 

(2) The organizing, the practice, the praxis, working concretely, day 

~ to day, to correct and overcome the domination of the unneces- 
sary systematic distortions of communication in the organiza- 
tional and political settings in which we live. 


Habermas leads us immediately to confront the ethics of planning 
‘analysis, planning and administrative practice. 

Will the analyst allow distorted communications, distorted 
communicative action, to continue as is, or will the planner work 
to create more open communications, i.e., more open, Jess 
distorted, planning discourse?24 Will the analyst simply partici- 
pate in and perpetuate existing forms of communication and 
political participation—or work to change them toward increas- 
ingly dialogical and democratic forms? Whether or not the plan- 
ning analyst can formally challenge existing power and authority, 
will encouragement and support, motivation and information, be 
given to others who may mobilize politically, foster political 
argument, and work to correct distortions of discourse and 
dialogue? | 

The ethics of planning analysis are the ethics of communicative 
action; and these are the ethics of everyday speech and dis- 
course.25 As I ought not manipulate the reader in these pages, and 
as we ought not mislead one another in ordinary talk, the plan- 
ning analyst ought not perpetuate distorted communications 
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between “client groups,” “decision-makers,” “planning staff,” 
and others. And.if this means that democratizing the planning 
process, and the larger political process, will threaten the 
bureaucratic routines and “business as usual” of existing organi- 
zations, this, of course, becomes a problem for planning staff to 
address in turn. | 

To support existing organizational structures at the cost of 
perpetuating distorted communications.in our society is to 
perpetuate and recreate deceit, dishonesty, manipulation; it is to 
continue to fabricate a society—or a neighborhood development 
project—which is at best a half-truth, at worst a lie in terms of the 
human possibilities discoverable and realizable under conditions 
of more democratic communications. The imposition of ideology » 
in a totalitarian state, the spreading of systems-myths by a 
technocratic elite—these are “reality constructions” which are not 
socially rooted in the concerns and practice of the broader 
populace; their truth must be partial, simple, fabrications for the 
consumption of others. 

We can be responsible when we are able to respond to the world 
about us; thus, talk of formal political responsibility under 
repressive regimes may be meaningless. Our ethics of everyday 
discourse lead us not just to hear, but to listen to those we speak 
to, to answer genuinely when we are spoken to, to speak the truth 
rather than to create a false world. And no less as planners or 
administrators, in ordinary discourse we speak within conflicting 
ideologies, within systems of authority and status; but we always 
face the question, “How? How shall we speak-and respond?” Shall 
we simply nod mechanically to those about us as Mill’s “cheerful 
robots,” or shall we work to build cooperative relationships, to 
free ourselves from unnecessary repression, to create a better 
world, however local, and sometimes necessarily, simply say 
“nol4” or “no” as well? These are everyday questions we face with 
coworkers, friends, family, and “acquaintances,” as well. Verbal 
or otherwise, communication is the texture of our relations with 
others—and how we shall respond, how we shall act, is always a 
question with which we are faced. We perpetually answer and 
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respond -to this. question as we live; and as moral and political 
- beings we are perpetually responsible for how we respond to this 
question.26 

The planning analyst is one of us—a human being with others, 
speaking and being spoken to, considering possibilities for 
change, respecting traditions as well. And as a person.working 
_ within structures of power and ideology, and knowing better than 
- many others the local opportunities and perversities of those 
structures, planners and administrators must continue to speak 
and listen critically; they must continue to communicate, not as 
machines transferring bits of information, but as caring persons 
acting with other caring persons. And the questions of “hew?” 
will perpetually arise. How shall we handle this case—shall.we 
involve the neighborhood group (much) or not? Shall we simply 
bargain for design changes with the developer’s staff (program 
staff) instead? Whom ought we to talk to about this case, and 
what might we do? 

The planning analyst faces such questions continually, in a 
thousand varied forms and circumstances. And, of course, all 
persons affected:by policy or project proposals may never be con- 
sulted: Under certain circumstances planners may deliberately 
withhold information from others. But the basic political and 
ethical question-remains. Shall the planning analyst maintain, or 
work to change, given undemocratic conditions of distorted 
communications—the given conditions of distorted communica- 
tive action: inequitable distributions of opportunities and re- 
sources for participation in political discourse, illusions of possi- 
bilities and impossibilities perpetuated by dominant ideologies, 
the protection of bureaucratic exclusiveness rather than encour- 
agement of others’ political action (Forester, 1979, 1980a, forth- 
coming-a)? The ethics we share in everyday discourse, the 
= morality we anticipate in ordinary language use, obliges and 
guides us, as planning analysts, to work toward the democratiza- 
tion of open communications (Forester, 1980c). l 
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Planning Analysis as Organizing: 
The Democratizing Power of Questioning 


By paying attention to the many functions of our questioning, 
we can find planning and administrative strategies to shape 
design and work toward open communications as well. Once we 
free ourselves of the image of the planning analyst as information - 
gatherer; we can concentrate instead on the analyst’s organiza- 
tional and political relationships of communication and the 
activities of speaking and hstening, opening possibilities for 


action, searching for and responding to concerns, spreading. `.. 


responsibility, questioning and so organizing participation and 
involvement in response as well as eliciting information. At the 
extreme we might say that the planner or administrator does not 
simply make plans, but rather shapes the network of relations and 
the attention to those who care about plans. Focusing on the 
formal product of a plan as a document runs the risk of substitut- 
ing concern with graphics for that of implementation. 
Planning analysis, then, may be a form of organizing (or, as it 
-fails, one of dis-organizing). The communicative activities of 
questioning and shaping response are political and technical 
actions; they are not just “talk.” The planning analyst directs 
attention selectively, highlighting certain strategies and down- 
playing others. The planning analyst’s questions call forth 
responses and still further actions, all of which are part of the 
ongoing processes of design. The questioning of neighborhood 
groups can encourage and develop participation; the questioning 
of project developers can open up further refinements in origin- 
ally proposed designs. What flows in all this is more than words, 
though argument, negotiation, checking, bargaining, and testing 
others’ positions are all common enough. In the practice of 
questioning, as relationships are built and thé extent and timing 
of participation shaped, the planner’s communicative actions are 
organizing actions. Thus planning analysis is far more than 
formal symbo! manipulation; instead, in the critical and prag- 
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matic activities of questioning possibilities, the administrator’s or 
planner’s analysis-is at once theoretical and practical. 

By drawing our attention to the communicative practice of the 
planning analyst, but doing so with respect to organizational and 
political problems of strategies and efficacy, a critical-pragmatic 
theory of the practice of questioning serves several functions. It 
‘ allows us immediately to relate activities of analysis to design; we 
no longer need to separate radically analytical activity from im- 
plementation, “critique” from “emancipation.” By using a com- 
municative model of planning analysis as questioning, organizing 
attention and response, we can free ourselves of the subordina- 
tion of the -politics and ethics of planning to the preoccupation 
with analytical technique. Questioning is inherently revealing, 
opening, searching; as action calling for the action of response, it 
is at once analytic and synthetic in intent and practice (Freire, 
1970). Through questioning possibilities and shaping attention, 
then planning analysis is an activity of organizing. Our attention 
Lo questioning shows us not only the relationship of analysis to 
design and (be problems of political criticism and democratiza- 
tion, it shows us how we can effectively work, shape design and 
implementation, toward democratization as well. As the dialogue 
and argument of question-response anticipate and counter the 
domination of systematically distorted communication and pro- 
vide the bases for action, design and implementation, a critical- 
questioning style of administrative and. planning practice shows 
us that rather than analysis or formalism alone, thought and 
action together, politics and vision lie at the heart of planning and 
administrative practice. 


NOTES 


l. As the text will explain, I will follow several authors, such as Meltsner end 
- Benveniste, in referring to city planners, program evaluators, managers and administra- 
tors, of public programs, policy analysts, budget analysts, as “planning analysts,” 
“planners,” or “policy analysts” (terms I use interchangeably). The similarities among all 
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of these roles far outshadows their differences; thus the critical theory I develop here 
‘applies. to all of these roles, each deeply faced with problems of assessing possible courses 
of action (at least). 

2. Needleman and Needleman write, “City planning is a profession about which little 
is known. The systematic study of occupations and professions by social scientists has 
given us intricate analyses of a wide range of jobs and the people who work in them— 
nurses, policemen, doctors, lawyers, academicians, miners , ,. even those in marginal or 
illegal occupations—such as confidence men, jazz musicians, and call girls. ... The 
profession of city planning, however, remains relatively unexplored” (Needleman and 
Needleman, 1974). 

3. Meltsner writes, “One lesson is clear: much more research should be devoted to 
analyzing analysis. The analyst is so busy doing his Job that he does not have time to 
understand the chemistry by which he does it. Knowledge about the analytical process is 
just as important as knowledge about policies if effectiveness of public policy is to be 
improved” (Meltsner, 1976: 268). 

4. Habermas refers to these three interests in knowledge as the technical, the 
practical, and the emancipatory. The first may be sufficient for solving a conventional 
engineering problem, and the first two may suffice to “smooth out” a personnel problem. 
In planning we need to address all three. See Habermas’s Theory and Practice (Beacon, 
1973) and Knowledge and Human Interests (Beacon, 1971). | 

5. I develop these ideas at length in my doctoral dissertation (Forester, 1977). 

6. For critiques of instrumental rationality, see Horkheimer, 1974; Tribe, 1973; 
Wellmer, 1974. For “systems”-perspectives see Etzioni, 1968; Friedmann, 1974. For work 
-~ on self-critical systems thinking, see Dudley Burton’s essay on “Second Order Cybernetics” 
(Environmental Studies Board, University of California, Santa Cruz). An important 
critique of systems-rationalism is Habermas’s response to Niklas Luhman (Habermas, 
1975). 

7. Empirical support for this proposition is presented in Weiss’s “Research for 
Policy’s Sake.” Work in social research and social science functions to help policy makers 
“less to arrive at solutions than to orient (them) to problems... (to) shift the agenda and | 
change the formulation of issues ... , bringing new perspectives to attention and 
formulating issues [n.b., J.F.] for resolution. ... The major effect of research on policy 
may be the gradual sedimentation of insights, SE concepts, and Wen of looking at 
the world” (Weiss, 1977: 534-535), 

8. Dekema has written an extensive philosophical critique of Ste rationalistic 
decision theory (including modern probabilistic versions). Drawing from Wittgensteinian 
and Heideggerian arguments, Dekema reworks the fundamental concepts of “choice,” 

“alternatives,” and “decisions” and thus shows the centrality. of interpretation and the 
constitutive questions of tradition, identity, and direction in any rational decision-making 
action (Dekema, 1977). 

9. Questioning is the true hermeneutic praxis. It is the fundamental mode of shaping 
attention because it works in language, at once directing and opening, acting and calling 
forth action, calling forth response and responsibility, caring and calling forth care as well. 
See Gadamer, 1975. l 

10. As often as not, illustrations come from case material gathered at a major 
metropolitan Office of Environmental Review, within the City Planning Department and 
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staffed by local city planning personnel. Note that the argument here does not assume 
there are not “verboten” questions for administrators and planners, questions they cannot 
ask for “political” reasons. These are not the only questions whose asking mav have 
significance, though. Indeed, by asking internally, “What might (an external activist 
organization) have to say about this issue?” to reduce uncertainty, apparently, the 
planning analyst may work to make it possible for the forbidden questions to be asked by 
outsiders, nonplanners at least. More importantly, though, the objection that some 
questions are impossible to ask feasibly misunderstands the actual politics of the broader 
activities of questioning—by focusing overly on the question’s content and ignoring 
processual aspects of questioning: shifts in involvement, participation, responsibility, 
channels of information, and so on. l 

IL This is ultimately a matter for the sociology of speech and the philosophy of 
language. These two are deeply related; I have drawn from the tradition of the latter and 
recent critical theories of-distorted communications (the work of Pritkin and Habermas) 
in this essay. See also Gadamer (1975) on the dialectic of question and answer. 

12. For an illuminating and all too rare discussion of information flow and 
communications in organizations, see Wilensky, 1967). 

13. Bowman of the University of Wyoming has been cataloguing the mushrooming 
literature on “whistleblowing.” The experiences of “whistleblowers” ought to make us 
look more closely at the successful, but covert, past activities of question-spreaders. 

14. For applications of the experimental model of scientific inquiry to planning and 
policy studies, see Weiss, 1972; Suchman, 1967; Campbell and Stanley, 1963. 

15. Landau (1973) highlights the methodological tensions inherent in “social learning” 
perspectives. 

16. Habermas (1973: 38-39); “the theory that creates consciousness can bring about 
the.conditions under which the systematic distortions of communication are dissolved and 
a practical discourse can then be conducted.” 

17. See Bernstein, The Restructuring of Social and Political Theory. As Bernstein 
writes in his discussion of Habermas: “Individuals may have not only occasional false 
beliefs about what they are doing, but systematically distorted misconceptions of 
themselves, the meaning of their actions, and their historical situations.” (Bernstein, 1978: 
202). Fred Dallmayr (1976: 77) concurs and goes on, then, to locate our point of departure: 


Given the prevalence of distorted or mangled communication patterns, to be sure, 
actual practice regularly falls short of the norm of ideal speech; yet, because of the 
consensual thrust, ordinary encounters always proceed on the implicit [though 
normally counterfactual] presumption that the norm is operative and observed. 
The distance between actual and projected patterns, in Haberman’s view, involves 
not so much a logical conflict as a practical challenge and political task: from this 
challenge, “The critical theory of society takes its departure.” 


The present article may be understood to address Gouldner’s (1976) criticism of 
Habermas “at the level of praxis.” Those implications must be worked out at the level of 
praxis, at the level of possible communicative action and not the production of the ideal 
speech situation—a task tantamount to achieving the ideal society. Thus we focus here on 
the practice of questioning as a speech act in a political world and upon organizing 
attention and organizing to overcome unnecessary, systematic distortions of information, 
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beliefs and communications. Readers should note that Habermas has no illusions—-nor 
daes he suggest—that perfectly undistorted communication is possible. Rather, he 
contrasts unnecessary, systematic distortion with what might be-called necessary and 
justifiable, or legitimate, distortion. The former manifests domination; the latter manifests 
legitimate authority. 

18. Dallmayr (1967: 77) explains: 


According to Habermas, all speech acts and communicative exchanges are geared 
toward mutual understanding and agreement and, ultimately, toward a standard of 
justifiable conduct. Ordinary language, in other words, is permeated by the 
anticipation of reciprocal consensus, a consensus achievable on the level of non- 
repressive discourse or “ideal speech.” Equally applicable to the validation of 
propositions and the justification of norms, the anticipatory thrust cannot be 
questioned or rejected —since such ‘questioning involves the same anticipation of 
consensus. 


19. Habermas (1975:105) writes (read closely): 


We cannot explain the validity claim of norms without recourse to rationally 
motivated agreement or at least to the conviction that consensus on a recommended 
norm could be brought about with reasons. ... The appropriate model is... the 
communication community of those affected, who as participants in a practical 
discourse test the validity claims of norms, and to the extent that they accept them 
with reasons, arrive at the conviction that in the given circumstances the proposed 
norms are “right.” The validity claim of norms is grounded not in the irrational 
volitional acts of the contracting parties, but in the rationally motivated 
recognition of norms, which may be questioned at any time. .. . The normative- 
validity claim is itself cognitive in the sense of the supposition (however counter- 
factual) that it could be discursively redeemed —that is, grounded in consensus of 
the participants through argumentation. 


Compare McCarthy’s “Translator’s Introduction” (Habermas, 1975: xiit-xviil): McCarthy 
writes: “The very act of participating in a discourse, of attempting to come to an agreement 
about the truth of a problematic statement or the correctness of a problematic norm, 
carries with it the supposition that a genuiné agreement is possible. If we did not suppose 
that a genuine agreement is possible. If we did not suppose that a justified consensus were 
possible and could in some way be distinguished from a false consensus, then the very 
meaning of discourse, indeed of speech, would be called into question” (1975: xvi). 

“It is apparent that the conditions of actual speech are rarely, if ever, those of the ideal 
speech situation. But this does not of itself make illegitimate the ideal—that can be more or 
less adequately approximated in actual speech situations—-which can serve as a guide for 
institutionalization of discourse or the critique of EE distorted communica- 
tion” [Emphasis added] (1975: xvii). 

20. See Needleman and Needleman (1974) for a recent discussion of bureaucratic 
power in planning organizations. Compare Marris and Rein (1974) for a treatment of the 

“politics of information.” 

21. Habermas is sensitive to this point, but has yet to address it at Ze (see 
Habermas, 1973: 15, 28). 

22. Schroyer (1973: 163) writes, “In every communicative situation in which a 
consensus is established under coercion or under distorted conditions, we are confronting 
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instances of illusory discourse. This is the contemporary form of the critique of ideology.” 

23. For a recent discussion whose bibliography rivals its text, see Yanarella and Reid 
(1977) cited above, especially their references to discussions of Habermas’s “linguistic 
ethics.” 

24. To be able to address the meaning of “distorted,” we need a model of 
communication free from domination. See notes 17, 18, 19, 22 above. 

25. See Dallmayr (1974). We might consider the ethics of ordinary discourse to 
involve a “reciprocal entitlement” (I borrow the phrase from John Friedmann of UCLA) 
to intersubjectivity. In the words of Paulo Freire (1970: 73) “Any situation in whica some 
men prevent others from engaging in the process of inquiry is one of violence.” 

26. See Peter Berger’s (1976) discussion of “cognitive respect.” 
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This paper examines two critical aspects of the relationship between part-time policy 
- boards and full-time professional staff: (1) the views of each group toward the proper role 
of staff and (2) the respective influence of commissioners and staff. The results from a 
study of four land-use regulatory agencies suggest that the amount of congruence between 
the two groups on substantive policy issues is the dominant factor affecting their 
relationship and that commissioners are quite able to establish the general policy 
orientation of their institutions. 
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Most textbooks on public administration and administrative 
policy making focus on line agencies headed by a single full-time 
administrator. In the process, however, they ignore an alternative 
. institutional arrangement which has often been used by state and 
local governments, namely, the division of authority between a 
board of part-time policy makers and a full-time professional 
staff.! This is, for example, the structure employed by school 
districts, flood control and water districts, air and water pollution 
control agencies in many states, public utility regulatory bodies, 
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local planning commissions, and commissions overseeing fish 
and game departments and park departments in many states. 
Such a division of authority between board and staff is, of course, 
also characteristic of council-manager cities, their analogues at 
the county level, and a variety of other institutions, both public 
and private (Zald, 1969). : 
The rationale for such an institutional arrangement is essen- 
tially threefold (Smith, 1959a, 1959b; Boyd, 1975: 105-109; 
Kammerer et al., 1962): First, vesting formal decision-making 
authority in a board provides greater protection against arbitrary 
or precipitous action than is afforded when decisions are in the 
hands of a single individual. In order to minimize administrative 
costs, however, board members are normally unsalaried and, 
thus, part-time officials. Secondly, the presence of a policy- 
making board provides the possibility for the representation of a 
variety of interests in the making of basic policy decisions. 
Thirdly, primary responsibility for gathering information, ana- 
lyzing the consequences of alternative policies, and implementing 
the board’s decisions is vested in a staff of full-time professionals, 
generally divided between a chief executive officer who serves at 
the pleasure of the board and a staff of career civil servants. In 
short, there is a rather clear division of labor between the policy- 
making board and the administrative staff—at least in theory. 
"Two streams of research have, however, questioned the 
accuracy of this portrait in practice. First, studies of school 
boards (Gross et al., 1958: 123-124) and council-manager cities 
(Loveridge, 1968: 218-230) have suggested that, while board 
members accept the idealized portrait of staff as administrators 
and policy advisors, professional staff feel that they should take a 
more active role in policy formulation, thereby blurring the 
textbook division of authority between the two roles. The second, 
and more extensive, literature focuses on the respective influence 
of staff and board members. Despite the formal authority of the 
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board/council/ commission to set policy, numerous studies of 
school boards, council-manager cities, and other governing 
bodies have suggested that board decisions are strongly influ- 
enced—if not dominated—by their full-time professional staff 
(Kerr, 1964; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: 245-254; Altshuler, 1965: 
30-32; Schiffman, 1975: 52, 64-65; Williams and Adrian, 1963: 
306-308; DeGrove, 1960; Marshall, 1974: 66-72). The reasons 
most generally given are that staff are more knowledgeable and 
certainly have more time than the official policy makers. Thus it is 
usually the staff who prepare the agenda, who present a policy 
recommendation, who negotiate with outside actors, and who 
largely control the flow of information to board members (Kerr, 
1964: 38-53; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: 187-194; Zald, 1969: 104- 
105; Boss and Zeigler, 1977). On the other hand, there are — 
numerous cases in which boards have dismissed executive 
directors, at least in part because the latter disagreed with the 
general policy directives of a majority of board members 
(Kammerer et al., 1962; Costantini and Hanf, 1973: 40-44; 
DeGrove, 1960: 21-24). , 

Staff domination, whatever its extent, has serious implications 
both for the democratic accountability of such agencies and for 
the role of information in public policy making. On the one hand, 
it suggests that a substantial portion of effective decision-making 
authority has been removed from council/ commission members 
who are either themselves elected or else appointed by popularly- 
elected officials to staff members appointed by the commission 
who operate largely outside of public scrutiny and accountabil- 
ity.2. Moreover, it supports the emphasis placed by many 
Organization theorists (March and Simon, 1958; Downs, 1967: 
10; Allison, 1971: Ch. 3) on information costs and the control of 
information flows. 

On the other hand, the Een above_concerning 
staff-board relationships should be regarded as tentative for a 
number of reasons. First, most of the studies have involved either 
a few agency decisions chosen on a nonrandom basis or rather 
general portraits of agency processes. None have carefully 
examined the correspondence between staff recommendations 
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and board decisions on a large number of decisions over time.? 
Second, with the exception of the Zeigler-Jennings study, none 
have carefully examined the extent of value congruence between 
board and staff and thus the possibility that the absence of overt 
conflict may be a function of congruent policy orientations. 
Third, none of these studies have systematically explored the 
relationship between role orientation and actual behavior, parti- 
cularly on the part of staff. 

In response to these theoretical and methodological issues, this 
paper reports the results of an intensive analysis of the relation- 
ships between full-time staff and part-time members on four of 
the seven commissions established by the California Coastal 
Zone Conservation Act of 1972. The first part provides a brief 
description of the commissions and the data bases employed, as 
well as placing the coastal commissions in the context of other 
studies. The next part examines the attitudes of commissioners 
and staff toward the proper role of staff. While essentially 
replicating part of Loveridge’s study, this section will go beyond 
his analysis by examining several alternative explanations of 
variation in commissioner attitudes toward role norms for staff 
and, particularly, the extent to which such variation can be 
attributed to commissioner-staff differences on substantive pol- 
icy orientations. 

The third and perhaps most important, section of the paper will 
explore the respective influence of staff and commissioners on 
random samples of permit decisions by the four commissions 
over a three-year period. In particular, it will examine (1) the 
amount of congruence between staff recommendations and 
commission decisions; (2) the extent to which high correspon- 
dence between the two can be attributed to value congruence 
between the two sets of actors and/or staff anticipation of 
commission decisions; (3) the extent to which commission 
decisions were consistent with the policy preferences of board 
members; and (4) the effect of a number of variables, including 
commissioners’ conception of the proper role of staff, on 
commissioners’ reaction to staff recommendations. 
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In general, the results suggest that the amount of congruence 
between commissioners and staff on substantive policy issues is 
the dominant factor affecting their relationship and that commis- 
sioners are quite able.to establish the general policy orientation of 
their institutions. 


THE CALIFORNIA COASTAL COMMISSIONS 
Institutional Context 


The California Coastal Zone Conservation Commissions were 
established by initiative statute in November, 1972 by a 55% 
plurality of the state’s electorate after repeated failures of the 
Legislature to pass a variety of coastal conservation bills. The Act 
established a state coastal commission and six regional commis- 
sions with the dual tasks of developing a coastal plan to be 
presented to the 1976 Legislature and with regulating all develop- 
ment in the interim from the seaward boundary of the state’s 
jurisdiction to 1000 yards landward of the mean high tide line 
(Douglas and Petrillo, 1976; Healy, 1976: Ch. 4; Healy et al., 
1978). l 

Each of the six regional commissions was composed of 12-14 
members, equally divided between local elected officials and 
“public” members appointed by a variety of state officials.4 The 
state commission, in turn, was composed of equal numbers of 
regional commission representatives and “public” members ap- 
pointed by the Governor and legislative leaders. The members 
received only a per diem and travel expenses for the two to four 
days per month spent in commission meetings. Each commission 
was assisted by a staff of six to fifteen full-time professionals, 
generally planners. and lawyers. The executive director served at 
the pleasure of the commission, and he, in turn, selected the 
remaining staff, generally from civil service lists.5 

One way of placing our findings on commissioner-staff 
relations in the context of past and future studies of other 
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institutions is to discuss the California coastal commissions in 
terms of a number of institutional and environmental (back- 
ground) factors which have been identified by Zald (1969), Boyd 
(1975), and others as affecting relationships between policy- 
making boards and professional staff. 

First, the coastal commissions operated in an environment 
characterized by a great deal of political (although not overtly 
partisan) conflict. As indicated previously, the commissions were 
created only after an intense referendum campaign in which 45% 
of the electorate. opposed their establishment—in a large part 
because the 1972 Coastal Act transferred authority over land use 
from local to state institutions and contained a rather strong 
' mandate to provide public access to the coast and to protect 
wetlands, often at the expense of local property owners (Sabatier 
and Mazmanian, 1979: ch. 2). Their permit and planning 
decisions continued to be the subject of intense controversy, and 
the commissions’ mandate was very nearly not renewed by the 
1976 Legislature (Boschken, 1978). In short, their deliberations 
certainly did not take place in the context of public apathy and 
ignorance, deference to professional staff, and the search for a 
single “public interest” which apparently has characterized many 
school boards in matters of educational policy (Kerr, 1964; Boyd, 
1975: 106-109; 1976: 542: Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: Ch. 4). One 
would thus expect the commissions to be much more willing to 
critically evaluate staff recommendations than apparently has 
been the case with many school boards. ` 

Second,, the coastal commissions were comparatively small 
organizations. Thus commissioners were not faced with the 
prodigious task of monitoring the activities of an enormous 
bureaucracy but rather with supervising the activities of a dozen 
or so professional staff. While there was certainly a division of 
labor between commissioners and staff, they were essentially two 
interrelated small groups—most of whom. came to know each 
other on a first-name basis—rather than a group of laymen 
confronted by a bureaucracy of hundreds, or even thousands, of 
employees. | 
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Third, land use policy making—particularly the review of 
development permits—is, with a few exceptions, not a highly 
technical field (Friedman, 1971; Healy, 1974; Rabinovitz, 1969). 
Commissioners who were locally elected officials had had 
considerable experience dealing with the issues involved, and 
even most “public” members had served on local planning 
commissions, regional water quality control boards, etc. More- 
over, 46% of the commissioners had advanced degrees, and each 
of the four commissions examined had one or more members who 
were as expert as Staff in at least one of the technical fields, such as 
marine biology or timber management, which were sometimes 
relevant to the commissions’ deliberations (Sabatier and Maz- 
. manian, 1979: Chap. 2). Thus the salience of technical issues, and 
the relative competence of commissioners and staff to deal with 
them, was probably lower on the coastal commissions than on 
most pollution control commissions and perhaps even school 
boards. On the other hand, it was quite comparable to that found 
in most small and medium-sized local governments. 

Fourth, the coastal commissioners were generally of compar- 
able (or even superior) socioeconomic status to the staff and had 
closer ties to community interests. Thus they probably had 
greater “legitimation” than the staff, as well as access to 
independent sources of information. This was particularly true of 
commissioners who were local elected officials, but also the case 
with the vast majority of.the “public” members who had . 
substantial prestige in their communities and/or close ties to 
organized interest groups. 

Finally, the coastal commissioners, like the members of most 
state commissions and school boards, had forma! control over the 
distribution of funds within the agency and the Job security of the 
executive director, although little control over the total amount 
of funds available and the job security of civil service personnel. 
Thus they had fewer resources with which to discipline staff than 
do the governing boards of most cities and counties (not to 
mention legislators vis-a-vis their personal and committee staff). 

In sum, then, the members of the California coastal commis- 
sions were similar to most other members of part-time govern-. 
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mental boards and. commissions in their limited control over the. 
agency’s financial resources and their relatively high socioeco- 
nomic status. Moreover, like the members of most governmental 
bodies (with the exception of many school boards), they had 
either formal or informal ties to specific external organizations 
concerned with their decisions. Their major difference from 
colleagues on other boards was the relatively small differences 
vis-a-vis staff concerning knowledge of organizational activities 
and technical questions. In addition, of course, they had less 

` control over the financial resources of the agency than do local 

- elected officials over their executive departments. In short, they 
~ probably had somewhat: greater resources vis-à-vis staff than 
most school board members and the members of most commis- 
sions overseeing state bureaucracies, while they had somewhat 
fewer resources than city councilmen and county supervisors in 
small or medium-sized communities. These institutional charac- 
teristics should be kept in mind when considering the generaliza- 
-bility of various findings of the study. 


Methodology and Data Bases ` 


This paper examines staff-commissioner relations in the state 
commission and three of the six regional commissions established 
by the 1972 California Coastal Conservation Act. The regional 
commissions were selected to provide variation in constituency 
voting on the Coastal Initiative and in the distribution of various 
types of development.6 For each commission, three pene 
sources of data were utilized. 


(1) Semistructured interviews with virtually all commissioners and 
most professional staff, conducted by the authors in 1974-1975. 
These dealt with.a variety of topics, one of the most EES 
being staff-commiissioner relations. 

(2) A survey questionnaire distributed at about the same time deal- 
ing with a variety of political attitudes and the proper role cf staff. 

- The response rate from commissioners was 82% (n= 41) and from 
regional staffs, 83% (n = 24). Unfortunately, for a variety of rea- 
sons the state staff did not respond, thereby severely limiting our 
analysis of the state commission.’ 
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Thus far the data base is rather similar—except for a smaller 
number of respondents—to those employed by Zeigler and 
Jennings (1974), Gross et al. (1958), Loveridge (1971), and; toa 
lesser extent, Kammerer et al. (1962). What distinguishes this 
study, however, is its explicit link between commissioner and staff 
attitudes, on the one hand, and their behavior on a large number 
of actual decisions: 


(3) Thus data on staff recommendations, commission decisions, 
commissioner voting, and a number of other variables were . 
coded on (a) random samples of permit decisions (n = 223) on the’ ° 
hearing calendars of the three regions.in the 1973-74 period, (b)a 
random sample of permits appealed to the state commission 
(n = 166) in 1973-75, and (c) the total population of 1,813 hearing 
calendar items before the three regions between April 1973 and 
December 1975.8 It should be noted that the regional hearing 
calendars comprised only the 25% most important permits, while 
only 4% of all regional decisions were appealed to the state com- 
-mission.? Thus our analysis-is restricted to at least relatively “crit- 

ical,” rather than “routine,” decisions (Zald, 1969). 


Finally, Sabatier (1978a) has also examined commissioner-staff 
interaction in the development of three of the-nine elements of the 
California Coastal Plan. In cases of significant differences be- 
tween the planning and permit review process, findings from the 
planning study will be briefly discussed. 

We now turn to our findings, first, with respect to the attitudes 
of commissioners and staff members toward the proper role of 
staff and, then, to an- analysis of the respective influence of the two 
groups in the permit review process. 


VIEWS OF COMMISSIONERS AND COMMISSION 
STAFF CONCERNING THE PROPER ROLE OF 
STAFF IN THE POLICY-MAKING PROCESS 


‘As part of the attitudinal survey, commissioners and staff were 
asked their opinions on a series of statements designed to probe 
their conception of the proper role of staff in the policy-making 
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process. The items, which were adapted from Loveridge’s (1968, 
1971) survey of council-manager cities, were then subjected to a 
principal structure factor analysis and five of them loaded highly 
on a single dimension from staff passivity to activism.!° The 
responses of commissioners and staff members (with the execu- 
tive director weighted threefold) in each of the four commissions 
are provided in Table I. 

The data strongly confirm Loveridge’s (1968: 218-230) findings 
that commissioners generally expect staff or, more precisely, the 
executive director, to assume a rather passive role in the policy- 
making process while staff feel rather strongly that they should 
take an active role in shaping commission policies. For example, 
58% of the commissioners—but only 30% of the staif-—agreed 
with the statement that “the executive director should act as an 
administrator and leave policy matters to the commission.”!! 
Conversely, only 28% of the commissioners—but fully 55% of the 
staff—felt that “the executive director should advocate major 
changes in commission polictes.” . 

Within this general trend, however, there were certainly 
_ differences among commissions, with commissioners in the 
. North Coast and South Coast Regions most strongly committed 
to a passive staff, while those in the North Central Region were 
rather evenly divided on the topic and commissioners on the State 
Commission generally supported an active policy role for staff. 
Moreover, there was also considerable variation among members 
of each of the commissions. It is thus to an examination of the 
variables affecting commissioners’ conceptions of the proper role 
of staff that we must now turn. 

A number of possible factors have been suggested by scholars 
and/or practitioners. First, a number of studies have suggested 
that board members with lower socioeconomic status and/or 
those from nonmetropolitan areas are more distrustful of profes- 
sional staff, while board members from higher status groups are 
more deferential toward expertise and more used to delegating 
authority (Boyd, 1975: 110-112; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: 184- 
191; Clavel, 1968). Thus one would anticipate that coastal 
commissioners from nonurban areas and those with relatively 
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modest levels of formal education would be less supportive of a 
active role orientation for commission staff. 

Secondly, one coastal commissioner has suggested from he 
personal experience on the South Coast Commission tha 
commissioners who are local elected officials are generally mor 
critical of staff than “public” (i.e. state-appointed) commissioner. 
because the former are much mor used to supervising staff and 
moreover, have personal staff capable of obtaining informatio! 
on development permits independent of commission staff. Thus 
one would expect local elected officials to be less supportive of a1 
active policy-making role for commission staff. 

A third very plausible hypothesis emerged in the course of ou 
interviews with commissioners, namely, that commissioners ar 
more likely to accept an activist role for staff if they respect thei 
competence and judgment. For example, a number of stat 
commissioners who were regional commission representative 
(but not necessarily those from the three regions surveyed by ou 
attitudinal questionnaire) indicated that the state staff wer 
generally more competent than staff in their regions. Similarly 
several commissioners in both the North Coast and South Coas 
Regions were critical of the lack of experience of some of th 
younger members of their regional staffs. This hypothesis tha 
board members are willing to accept an activist role by competen 
staff is consistent with the findings in Table | indicating that Stat 
commissioners were generally supportive of an active policy 
making role for staff, while commissioners in the North Coas 
and South Coast Regions generally objected to such a role 
Unfortunately, our attitudinal survey did not contain an 
indicators of commissioner respect for staff competence anı 
judgment, and thus we cannot test this hypothesis at th 
individual level. Moreover, we suspect that “respect” is at leas 
partially attributable to another variable to which we now tur: 
(Manley, 1970: 307-319). 

The fourth and, in our view, most persuasive hypothesis 1 
derived from Gamson (1968): Value congruence produces trust 
According to this argument, commissioners who perceive staff t 
share their basic values towards coastal land use regulation wil 
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trust staff to make recommendations and generally act consistent 
with their shared value orientations and thus support an active 
role for staff in commission policy making. Conversely, commis- 
sioners who perceive value incongruence between themselves and 
staff will seek to restrict staff to a purely administrative and/or 
passive role. | KC 

In order to precisely test this hypothesis, our questionnaire 
- Should have elicited commissioners’ perceptions of staff views on 
a variety of policy issues and then compared these to commis- 
_ sioners’ attitudes. While the questionnaire did not explore 
commissioner perceptions on this topic, it did contain two sets of 
items—-one designed to-tap the views of commissioners and staff 
towards general issues such as the proper division of authority 
_ between public and private sectors and between different levels of 
government, and another to explore their views toward land use 
regulation, environmental protection, economic development, 
and so on. Each set of items was subjected to a principal structure 
factor analysis with unlimited rotations. The two factors (scales) 
which have generally proven to have the greatest explanatory 
power in the course of our study have been one dealing with 
environmental protection and another dealing with support for 
localism, market solutions, and property rights.!2 In addition, we 
have utilized a questionnaire item measuring continuing support 
for the Coastal Initiative (Proposition 20) as a third indicator of 
basic normative orientation.!3 While our data base deals only 
with commissioner and staff attitudes rather than with their 
perceptions of each others’ views, we would argue that this is at 
most a minor-source of measurement error, After all, the two 
groups of actors bad been interacting at monthly/ biweekly 
commission meetings for almost two years at the time the survey 
was taken and thus commissioners should have had a quite 
accurate perception of staff views, and vice versa. 

- At any rate, Table 2 provides the mean values for-the two 
factors and the Proposition 20 support variable for commis- 
sioners and staff in each of the four commissions. (with the 
exception,. of course, of the state commission staff). The data 
clearly indicate that staff in the North Coast and South Coast 
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Regions were considerably more supportive of the Coastal 
Initiative and environmental protection—and less supportive of 
market/local solutions—than their respective commissioners. 
For example, 91-100% of the staff in these two regions supported 
the Coastal Initiative, while this was true of only 36% and 56% of 
their commissioners, respectively. By the same token, staff and 
commissioners in the North Coast differed by 1.06 standard 
deviation units (z scores) on the Environmental Protection Scale, 
‘while their South Coast counterparts had a slightly smaller 
difference of .85 units. On the other hand, there was very little 
difference between staff and commissioners in the North Central 
Region: They all supported the Coastal Initiative and there was 
only .09 units difference in their respective means on the 
Environmental Protection Scale. Note, moreover, that State 
commissioners strongly resembled their North Central colleagues, 
with almost all having supported the Coastal Initiative. If one 
assumes that the state staff were roughly as proenvironment as 
the three regional staffs (as was suggested in commissioner 
interviews and our personal interaction with state staff), then 
there would also be high staff-commissioner congruence at the 
state level. 

When these findings on attitude congruence in Table 2 are 
compared with the attitudes of staff and commissioners toward 
the proper role of staff in policy making (see Table 1), they 
strongly support our corollary to Gamson’s hypothesis, namely, 
that value congruence produces trust which, in turn, results in 
commissioner acceptance of an activist staff. In general, members 
of the North Central and State commissions agreed with their 
staff's policy orientation and felt that staff should play an active 
role in policy making, while members of the North Coast and 
South Coast commissions generally disagreed with staff and thus 
preferred a relatively passive staff. 

Using a commission as the unit of analysis, however, masks a 
good deal of variation among the members of each body. For this 
reason, we shall now use individual commissioners as the unit of 
analysis in examining several (additional) factors which affect 
support for an activist role norm for staff. These include the 
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- following: (1) monurban residence, (2) level of formal education, 
(3) appointment type, i.e., local vs. “public” commissioners, and 
(4) the extent of value incongruence between individual commis- 
sioners and the staff in views toward the Coastal Initiative, 
environmental protection, and localism-market solutions:!4 The 
results are reported in Table 3. 

` The table is divided into two parts. Part A provides first the 
‘simple correlations between the several independent variables 
`- (local vs. “public” officials, rural vs. urban residence, educational 
level, and the three value incongruence factors) and the dependent 
variable, an activist role norm for staff. Looking first at the simple 
correlations (Pearson r), one can see that commissioners’ ap- 
pointment process, (rural vs. urban) residence, and educational 
level are virtually unassociated with attitude toward staff role 
orientation (r < .10). On the other hand, the three value incon- 
gruence variables are much more highly correlated (r = .50). Part 
A also contains a partial correlation analysis which indicates that 
the magnitude of the correlation coefficients between value 
incongruence and staff role norm is scarcely diminished if one 
controls for any or all of the three commissioner attribute 
variables (appointment, ruralism, education). These findings are 
confirmed in Part B of the table, which reports results of three 
regression equations in which the commissioner attribute vari- 
ables were introduced first, followed by one of the three value 
incongruence variables. The dependent variable is again an active 
role norm for staff. As can be seen, the three commissioner 
attribute variables account for only 1% of the variance (RI, even 
though introduced first. Conversely, each of the three value 
incongruence variables has a regression coefficient of about .60 
and adds approximately 30% to the variance accounted for. The 
total R? is, however, a rather modest 21-35% for each of the 
equations, with the Environmental Protection Scale constituting 
the best of the three attitudinal predictors. 

In sum, what have we learned thus far? First, our findings 
corroborate those of Loveridge’s (1968) study of council-manager 
municipalities that board members generally prefer that staff 
serve primarily as administrators and remain neutral on contro- 
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versial issues, while staff feel they should play a more active role in 
shaping board (commission) policies. Despite this overall disa- 
greement between staff and commissioners concerning the proper 
role of staff in the policy-making process, there were also 
differences among commissions and commissioners on this topic. 
We concluded. that the attitudes of regional commissioners 
concerning staff role norms was essentially unrelated to their 
extent of formal education and to urban-rural differences, and 
only marginally to whether they were local elected officials or 
members appointed by state officials.!5 On the other hand, our 
findings did confirm Gamson’s (1968) general argument that 
value congruence produces trust which, in this instance, means 
that commissioners who agree with staff in their basic policy 
Orientation are much more likely than commissioners who 
disagree with staff to accept an active role for staff in the policy 
process. 

Nevertheless, role orientations are important only insofar as 
they affect behavior. For example, it is assumed that situations in 
which staff adhere to a more activist orientation—and/ or in 
which commissioners accept such a role—will result in staff being 
relatively more influential participants in the policy-making 
process than if they adhere to a more passive role. It is thus to an 
examination of the respective influence of part-time commis- 
sioners and full-time staff that we now turn, 


RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF FULL-TIME 
STAFF AND PART-TIME COMMISSIONERS 
IN PERMIT REVIEW 


One very fruitful approach to the analysis of influences is to 
examine the resources available to the actors involved and their 
willingness and/or ability to utilize those resources in specific 
situations (Dahl, 1960; Gamson, 1968: Chs. 2-4; Zeigler and 
Jennings, 1974: Ch. 8). It 1s from this perspective that we shall 
begin our analysis of the relationships between commissioners 
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and staff within the permit review process. in the California 
coastal commissions from 1972 through 1975. 

There were at least three potentially important resources 
available to commissioners in the permit review process. First and 
foremost was their formal authority to. decide permit cases 
brought before the commissions and to hire and fire the executive 
director. With the exception of the North Coast Region, however, 
most other staff were civil service employees and thus somewhat 
less under the actual control. of commissioners. Secondly, 
commissioners generally had access to other political actors—e.g. 
legislators, constituency groups, state and local agencies, the 
mass media—who.could affect the general environment in which 
the commissions operated and, ultimately, the commissions’ 
funding and statutory authority. The third major resource 
available to commissioners was their knowledge and experience. 
As previously indicated, the vast majority had had considerable 
experience dealing with land use and/ or coastal resource issues as 
members of state and local agencies and/or as leaders of groups 
involved in such issues. In addition to this practical experience, 
the general level of expertise on the commissions was quite 
impressive: For example, the North Coast Commission con- 
tained two professional foresters and a former deputy director of 
_ the California’: Department of Conservation; North Central 
Commissioners included two people with advanced degrees in 
biology and a long-time member of the county planning com- 
mission; and the. State Commission contained three members 
with advanced degrees in the natural sciences, one of the most 
knowledgeable and influential conservationists in the entire state, 
and the former chairman of the Bay Conservation and Develop- 
ment Commission, the forerunner of the coastal commissions. In 
short, coastal commissioners had, on the whole, a rather 
impressive array of resources. 

Nevertheless, commissioners faced at least one very important 
obstacle in converting these resources into influence on specific 
permit decisions—namely, time. Most “public” members held 
full-time jobs, and most of the local elected officials not only held 
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full-time jobs but also had to devote most of their “spare” time to 
their municipal/county responsibilities. As a result, most com- 
missioners were heavily dependent upon staff and the partici- 
_ pants in the public hearings for their information on specific 
permit cases. For example, while a few commissioners made site 
‘visits on important cases and a few local elected officials 
. occasionally obtained information from their personal staff or 
local departments, none of the commissioners we interviewed 
regularly examined the commission permit files prior to hearings. 
© Commission staff, on the other hand, were full-time employees 
who, while inferior to commissioners in formal authority and 
access to external political actors, nevertheless had two very 
important resources. First and foremost, they were the principal 
information source for commissioners. It was they who investi- 
gated each permit application, who decided what the major issues 
were, who gathered information on those issues, and who 
` condensed that information into a staff report on each permit 
application. Their control over information flow was not, 
however, absolute, as commissioners could supplement it with 
their own knowledge and with information presented by the 
permit applicants and opponents at the public hearings. The 
second major resource of staff was their control of the agenda. 
For example, the executive director decided whether a particular 
permit application would go on the consent or public hearing 
calendars, although his decisions were subject to reversal by any 
two commissioners.'!6 More importantly, staff played the major 
role in determining the issues raised in any specific permit case. As 
Schattschneider (1960: 68) and others have argued, issued defini- 
. tion is crucial because it essentially determines the actors and the 
important resources in any conflict. For example, to the extent 
that staff permit reports focused on technical issues such as the 
impact of a proposed development on water quality—rather than 
broad policy questions of the proper distribution of costs and 
benefits—their own influence (and that of expert commissioners) 
would be enhanced (Zeigler and Jennings, 1974: 152, 189). 
Finally, staff not only were primarily responsible for determining 
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the issues to be discussed in a specific permit case but also began 
the commission’s deliberations with a recommendation on how 
the case should be decided. There is some indication from the 
literature on small groups that whoever casts the initial.“vote”._ 
(e.g. the staff recommendation) is likely to have additional 
influence, as subsequent voters are reluctant to dissent in a face- 
to-face situation where disagreement puts a strain on relation- 
ships which have to be maintained (Hare, 1976: 29). While this 
would be less true for bodies like the coastal commissions which 
had to make their decisions in public before their constituents, it 
was nevertheless potentially an important consideration. 

Given this general perspective, we shall now examine the 
respective influence of part-time commissioners and full-time ` 
staff focusing, first, on staff-commission relationships and, then, ` 
on the reaction of commissioners to different types of staff ` 
recommendations. The former is important from the standpoint 
of understanding institutional dynamics and policy formation, 
while the latter will hopefully contribute to our more general 
understanding of political behavior. 


Comparison of Staff Recommendations and 
Commission Decisions 


The entire question of the respective influence of staff and 
commissioners is premised on the assumption that each party 
attempts to attain its policy goals and specifically, that staff do 
not simply defer to the perceived policy orientation of the 
commission majority. As we saw in Table 1, the staffs in all three 
regions did in fact reject a passive role orientation, with 
substantial majorities arguing that they should assume leadership 
in shaping commission policies and even advocate major changes 
in commission policies, although this activist orientation was 
somewhat less prevalent among the South Coast staff. In fact, 
responses on additional questionnaire items not reported in Table 
I indicate that staff in all three regions generally felt they should 
base their recommendations upon their interpretation of the 
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statutory mandate, even if it was at variance with commissioner 
preferences or the implications of previous commission deci- 
sions. 17 . d 

Given this nondeferential role orientation, one would expect 
the greatest conflict (or disagreement) between staff and commis- 
sioners in those regions where there was the greatest difference in 
their respective support for the objectives of the Coastal Initia- 
tive. As will be recalled from Table 2, the vast majority of the staff 
in all three regions (and probably at the state level as well) 
strongly supported the Initiative. This was also true for the 
members of the North Central and State Commissions. Thus one 
would expect little disagreement between staff and commis- 
sioners in- these two decision-making units concerning the 
desirability of a relatively stringent review. of proposed develop- 
ments. In contrast, a clear majority of the members of the North 
Coast Commission were opposed to the objectives of the Coastal 
Act, preferring instead to defer.to the decisions of local govern- 
ments and the private market (which, given that all proposals 
before the commissions had previously been approved by local 
government, meant a very lenient review process by the commis- 
sion). Finally, the South Coast Commission represented an inter- 
mediary point between these two extremes, with a bare majority 
of the members supporting the Coastal Act while the commis- 
sioners as a whole ranked relatively low in their support for 
environmental protection and rather high in their deference 
toward local governments and the private market. 

On the basis of value incongruence, then, the greatest conflict 
between staff and commissioners should occur in the North Coast 
Region, somewhat less disagreement in the South Coast, and very 
little conflict in the North Central Region and at the State 
Commission. Commissioner acceptance of staff recommendation 
at the state level would also be fostered by members’ relatively low 
access to information independent staff, given that they could not 
possibly have a detailed knowledge of the state’s entire 1000-mile 
coastline nor the extensive contacts with information sources in 
constituency groups and local agencies generally available to 
regional commissioners.!8 Within the North Coast and South 
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Coast Regions, the question of the respective influence of staff 
and commissioners should basically be answered by the nature of 
commission decisions: A high percentage of denials and con- 
ditional approvals would be evidence of substantial staff influ- 
ence, while a high percentage of permits approved as submitted 
by the applicant would be evidence of commissioner control. 

A comparison of staff recommendations and commission 
decisions on permits subjected to a full public hearing in the four 
commissions during the. 1973-1975 period is presented in Table 
4.19 Part A indicates the nature of the staff recommendation and 
commission decision in terms of percent approved as submitted 
by the applicant, percent approved with conditions, and percent 
denied. Part B then indicates the extent of agreement between 
staff and commission on these cases and, in cases of disagreement, 
whether the commission decision was more or less stringent than 
the staff recommendation. 

The implications of the data are reasonably straightforward. 
First in all four decision-making bodies staff and a majority of 
commissioners agreed at least 70% of the time, with an overall 
mean of approximately 83%. This supports the finding of much of 
the small group literature concerning the need for people in 
constant face-to-face interaction to develop a consensus on 
general policy orientation or at least reduce overt disagreements 
(Hare, 1976: Ch. 2; Verba, 1961: 22-29). Second, the extent of 
agreement between staff and commission was, as expected, sig- 
nificantly higher for the North Central and State Commissions 
shan for the South Coast Commission. On the other hand, the 
highest rate of agreement (92%) was surprisingly found in the 
North Coast Region—a finding to which we shall return shortly. 

Third, and most importantly, it is relatively clear that in cases 
of differences in basic value orientation between staff and 
commission, it was the commissioners who generally prevailed. 
This was clearest in the North Coast Region, in which the 
property rights/local control commission majority approved 
76% of permits as submitted by the applicant—by far the highest 
percentage of any of the commissions. In addition, an analysis of 
planning decisions in the North Coast Region revealed that 
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commissioners completely rejected several staff attempts to 
mediate between the environmentalist orientation of the Coastal . 
Act and the commission’s preference for local control and 
‘minimal restrictions on development. Instead, the commission 
majority made sure that final policies reflected its own values 
(Sabatier, 1978). Further evidence of commissioner control is 
- provided by the South Coast Commission, which had a rate of 
outright approvals somewhat lower than. the North Coast but 
considerably higher than the North Central. Moreover in the 29% 
of all permits in which the South Coast Commission disagreed 
with staff, in roughly two-thirds of those cases (or 20% of the - 
total) the commission’s decision was Jess stringent than the staff 
recommendation—-which is exactly what would be predicted 
from a knowledge of their respective policy orientations. Finally, 
while the extensive value congruence between staff and commis- 
sioners in the North Central Region and (probably) at the State 
Commission makes the ascertainment of respective influence 
more difficult, there is certainly evidence from interviews that the 
commissioners were ultimately in control, although there is also 
evidence that staff were allowed and SES to take an active 
role in shaping policy.”° SÉ 
Let’s return again to the fascinating case of the North Coast, 
where the supposedly activist"and environmentalist staff never- 
theless recommended that.73% of all hearing calendar permits be . 
approved as submitted by the applicant. Part of the explanation: M 
lies in the attitude of the executive director and many of the staff 
that the small-scale developments (generally single-family resi- 
dences and lot splits) proposed in this region were not inconsis- 
tent with statutory objectives.2! But interviews with staff also 
revealed they were well aware of the strong convictions of the 
commission majority concerning respect for property rights and 
the need for development in this economically depressed region. 
They were also aware that most of them did not have civil service ` 
_ protection and thus were subject to dismissal if they. disagreed 
_regularly with commission policy. In short, their activist role 
orientation represented a privately held ideal which was severely 
constrained in practice. Within the general policy orientation set 
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by the commission majority, however, the staff essentially 
adopted a strategy of recommending conditional approvals (or, 
less frequently, denials) only in cases in which the justification for 
restrictions on development was directly related to erosion, 
geologic hazards, water quality, and-so on (rather than, for 
example, aesthetic factors) and could be clearly demonstrated.?? 
In short, the staff still sought to “educate” the commission, but 
was careful to pick its spots and to recommend outright denial 
only in really extreme cases. 8 

We have thus far examined the relationship between staff and 
the entire membership in each of the regional commissions. While 
this institutional perspective is absolutely fundamental for under- 
standing formal policy making, differences among members of 
any given commission are masked. and the limited number of 
cases (essentially three commissions) largely precludes multi- 
` variate analysis. Thus it is now time to turn once again to 
individual commissioners as the unit of analysis. 


Factors Affecting Commissioner Reaction 
to Staff Recommendations 


Our earlier discussion of the factors affecting commissioner 
attitudes toward the proper role of staff and our more recent 
analysis of staff-commission relations have suggested a number 
of variables potentially affecting commissioners’ acceptance of 
staff recommendations: 


(1) Nonurban residence. Although the data presented in Table 3 did 
not support the hypotheses that board members from nonurban 
area are more suspicious of professional staff than their urban 
colleagues (Boyd, 1976; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974; Clavel, 
1968), there is evidence that coastal commissioners from rural 
areas were somewhat less supportive of environmental protection 
and more deferential toward market forces than urban com- 
missioners. They could thus be expected to be slightly more 
supportive of staff recommendations for Ee and less sup- 
- portive of those for denial. 

(2) Extent of formal education. Here there are really conflicting hy- 
potheses. On the one hand, those with greater formal education 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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have additional access to sources of information, whether it be 
written studies or simply the ability to interact effectively with 
professionals in state and local agencies. On the other hand, there 
is some evidence from the school board literature that more edu- 
cated people are also more willing to defer to superintendents and 
to delegate authority (Boyd, 1975; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974), In 
sum, while education is a resource, it may also entail attitudinal 
predispositions which make it less likely that the resource will be 
used to challenge professional staff. | 

Form of appointment, i.e., local elected officials vs. “public” 
members appointed by state officials. Although Table 3 indicated 
this variable had only a minimal effect on commissioners’ atti- 
tudes toward the proper role of staff, there is evidence that 
public members were more supportive of the Coastal Act than 
local elected officials (Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1979: Ch. 4). 
Thus one would expect a moderate correlation with acceptance 
of staff recommendation with the sign depending upon whether 
the recommendation was for approval or denial. 

Substantive value orientation and/or extent of value incongru- 
ence with staff. These are two highly interrelated variables. In its 
simplest form, the argument is that commissioners’ basic value 
orientation in terms of the respective importance they place on 
environmental protection vs. economic development or state vs. 
local control will strongly affect their acceptance of staff recom- 
mendations dealing with land use regulation. We would expect, 
however, that an even better predictor of commissioner accep- 
tance of staff recommendations would be.the amount of value 
congruence with staff. 

Commissioner attitudes toward the proper role of staff in the pol- 
icy process. It could be argued that commissioners who are sup- 
portive of an active staff will sometimes accept staff recommen- 
dations with which they disagree as a means of increasing staff 
confidence and encouraging them to work harder. While we have 
some doubts about this argument, one of the basic purposes of 
this entire analysis is to ascertain if commissioners’ conceptions 
of the proper role of staff exercise any independent effect on 
their reaction to staff recommendations. 

Extent of public participation at the public hearings. Outsiders 
were the commissioners’ chief source of information independent 
of staff. Moreover, there is some evidence that commissioners 
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were more likely to vote for permit denial if there was opposition 
from environmental or other groups at the public hearing (Rosener, 
1978). ` 


To examine the separate and cumulative effect of these 
variables on the extent of commissioner agreement with staff 
recommendations on all hearing calendar permits in the three 
regions during 1973-1975, we have utilized a regression analysis 
with hierarchical inclusion.» The variables have been introduced 
in the following order: First came the three commissioner 
attribute variables. (nonurban residence, level of formal educa- 
tion, and form of appointment, introduced stepwise) on the 
standard grounds that these are generally causally prior to policy 
predispositions. Next came either a measure of value orientation 
or value incongruence with staff. In order to test the relative 
predictive power of these two variables, we ran the same equation 
twice, first using commissioner policy orientation, then commis- 
sioner-staff policy incongruence. The Environmental Protection 
_ Scale (and incongruence with respect to it) is used here as the 
normative orientation, although the Localism-Market Solutions 
. Scale and summary evaluation of the Coastal Initiative produce 
very similar results. The next variable introduced was support for 
an active role orientation for staff. It was introduced after the 
policy orientation/incongruence variables(s) because our pre- 
vious analysis had indicated that the two were rather strongly 
correlated, and there are strong theoretical grounds for arguing 
that policy incongruence is causally prior to staff role norms. The 
last variable included in the regression analysis is a measure ol 
public participation at the public hearings. It is introduced last on 
the assumption that the commissioners brought fairly stable 
policy orientations and staff role orientations to the hearings, 
with public participation varying greatly from permit to permit: 
Unfortunately, the measure utilized here is only an indirect 
measure of public participation and thus may underestimate its 
effect on commissioner reactions to staff recommendations in 
specific cases.24 
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The results of the regression analysis are reported in Table 5. 
Note that we use two distinct dependent variables, one indicating 
the percentage of permit cases in which a commissioner agreed 
with staff recommendations for permit approval, the other, 
percent agreement with staff recommendation for permit denial. 
This was done in part to explore the possibility that different 
variables might be more important in one situation than the 
other, but largely because the bivariate relationship between basic 
policy orientation (on the Environmental Protection Scale) and 
overall agreement with staff recommendations is strongly curvi- 
linear and, thus, inappropriate for inclusion in a linear regression 
model 23 In sum, the table reports the results of four regression 
equations, two using agreement with staff approvals, two with 
staff denials, with each of these split between the straight policy 
orientation variables and the commissioner-staff policy incon- 
gruence variable. 

A number of interesting conclusions emerge from this analysis. 
First, the two columns indicating total R? suggest that these 
models do a decent job of predicting commissioner reaction to 


staff recommendations, as they are able to account for 41-45% of `" 


the variance in commissioners’ acceptance of staff recommenda- 
tions for approval (which comprise about 80% of all permit cases) 
and 70-77% of the variance in commissioner acceptance of staff 
recommendations for denial. The higher R? in the latter case is 
almost certainly a function of greater precision in the dependent 
-variable: Whereas a recommendation for denial is quite unam- 
biguous, a recommendation for approval can range from ap- 


proval as submitted by the applicant to approval with major 


conditions, sometimes amounting to a de facto denial. 

As for the relative importance of different variables, by far the 
best single predictor of commissioner reaction to staff recommen- 
dations was substantive policy orientation—although, contrary 
to our expectations, commissioner-staff value congruence was 
not a stronger predictor than a commissioners normative 
orientation. Note that these policy orientation variables have the 
highest correlation and regression coefficients and by themselves 
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account for approxiamtely half of the total variance in the four 
equations (about .17 of a total .43 in staff recommendations for 
approval, about .38 of a total .73 in recommendation for denial). 

Turning now to the three commissioner attribute variables, 
both nonurban residence and local vs. public appointment had a 
modest predictive ability, although the former’s effect was limited 
to cases of staff recommendations for approval while the latter: 
was much stronger in cases of denial. On the other hand, a 
commissioner’s level of formal education had absolutely no effect 
on his reaction to staff recommendations. On the whole, these 
three variables accounted for 23%-34% of the variance in the four 
equations. 

Commissioners’ conceptions of the proper sale of staff had 
at most only a very modest independent effect on their acceptance 
of.staff recommendations. The positive signs of both the simple 
correlation coefficients and the beta weights indicated that as 
expected, those who supported an active role norm for staff were 
more willing to go along with staff recommendations for either 
approval or denial. On the other hand, the independent effect of 
role norms for staff (when controlling for other variables). 
essentially only operated when staff recommended approval of a’ ` 
permit, as seen by the R? added of about .05 in cases of approval, 
compared to about .01 in cases of staff recommendations for 
denial. 

Finally, the data suggest that commissioners’ responsiveness to 
public opposition in the public hearings had, at most, only a very 
slight effect on their reaction to staff recommendations once all 
the other factors had been taken into account and, even then, only 
in cases of staff recommendations for denial. It must be 
remembered, however, that this is only an indirect measure of the 
influence of public participation on commissioner-staff reactions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Previous literature on the relationships between part-time 
policy makers and full-time staff has dealt primarily with school 
boards and with council-manager cities. This paper has broad- 
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ened our general data base by examining staff-commissione 
relationships in four of the agencies established by the 197 
California Coastal Initiative to regulate development along th 
California coast. Although not examining as many institutions a 
some other studies (Zeigler and Jennings, 1974; Loveridge, 1971 
Kammerer et al., 1962), our focus on a few agencies has enable: 
_ us to examine in greater detail the relationships among staff anı 
commissioner attitudes on substantive policy, their views con 
cerning the proper role of staff, and, most importantly, the effect 
of these attitudes on their actual voting behavior in. large number 
of nonroutine decisions over a three-year period. 

Given this basic ena among our most important finding 
E have been the following: . i 


(1) There is.a 1 considerable difference eee staff members’ an 
commissioners’ views concérning the proper role of staff in polic 
making, with staff generally feeling that they should provide rez 
leadership in terms of suggesting innovations and arguing force 

- fully for their recommendations, while commissioners general 
feel that staff should be primarily policy advisors and imple 

= mentors. These findings are thoroughly consistent with those c 
Loveridge (1968; 1971) and thus probably point to a rather eene 
alized phenomenon. | 

_ (2) By far the best predictor of commissioners’ views concerning th 
| extent to which staff should take an active role in policy making i 
the degree to which they agree with staff on basic policv issues 
This is thoroughly consistent with Gamson’s (1968) hypothesi 
that value congruence produces trust. In addition, our data revez 
very little support for suggestions that board members’ accep 
tance of an activist staff role is positively correlated with mer 
bers’ educational level or negatively associated with nonurba 
residence—particularly when controlling for value congruence 

(3) On the whole, the four coastal commissions accepted staff recom 
mendations about 83% of the time. While quite high, this wa 
nevertheless lower than the approximately 95% acceptance rat 
found in a previous study of local planning commissions (Schif| 
man, 1975-—-probably reflecting the more turbulent and heterc 
geneous environment in which the coastal commissions operatec 
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(4) Upon closer examination, however, this rather high correspon- 
dence between staff recommendation and commission decision 
did not support an interpretation of inordinate staff influence. In 
two of the commissions (the State and the North Central), it 
could rather clearly be attributed to high value congruence be- 
tween staff and the commission. In a third commission (the 
North Coast) where there was little value congruence, a compari- 
son of commission decisions with the value orientations of comis- 
sioners and staff revealed that commissioners were the dominant 
actors. Finally, the other commission in which there was value 
incongruence between board and staff nad the highest rejection 
rate of staff recommendations (29%), thereby again suggesting 
that board members were quite capable of acting independent of 
staff in establishing the basic policy orientation of the commis- 
sion. i : 

(5) As with role orientations, the best predictor of commissioner - 
acceptance of staff recommendations proved to be the basic pol- 
icy predispositions of commissioners and/or their degree of con- 
gruence with staff policy orientations. On the other hand, non- 
urban residence, appointment process, and commissioners’ views 
concerning the proper role of staff also has some discernible 
effects. In fact, these variables were able to account for 40-77% of 
the variance in commissioners’ acceptance of various types of 
staff recommendations. 


In generalizing from these findings, however, it should be kept in 
mind that members of the California coastal commissions had an 
easier time overseeing staffs than is normally the case with 
political executives because of the small size of the staffs, the 
rather high normative content of most of the issues, the expertise 
of many commissioners, and, particularly in contrast to school 
boards, the highly controversial setting in which the commissions 
operated. | 

In addition to these specific findings, however, our analysis of 
staff-commissioner relationships in the California coastal com- 
missions has a number of more general implications for the study 
of political behavior and the design of public institutions, First, it 
is entirely possible that political scientists have been overly 
concerned with role orientations. In this study, for example, our 
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data on staff role orientations in the North Coast Region proved 
singularly unenlightening, and perhaps even deceptive, in unrav- 
eling their behavior. And, while our regression analysis revealed 
that commissioners’ conception of the proper role of staff had an 
effect on their acceptance of statf recommendations independent 
of value congruence and the commissioner attribute variables, the 
effect was decidedly minor. Moreover, recent analyses of legis- 
lative. role orientations have revealed that, totally contrary to 
expectations, delegates have less accurate perceptions of consti- 
_tuency preferences than do trustees (Hedlund and Friesema, ` 
1972). In general, then, these findings suggest that political 
scientists have spent a great deal of effort trying to understand a 
set of attitudes which may be only marginally related to actual 
behavior. 

A second implication of our analysis is that the traditional view 
of politics as an arena of normative conflict—of differences over 
the relative importance of different values and over the proper 
distribution of costs and benefits—is essentially correct. Cer- 
tainly, a commissioner's conception of the respective importance 
of environmental protection vs. economic development and of 
local vs. state control proved to be by far the best predictor of his 
attitudes toward the proper role of staff, his acceptance of staff 
recommendations, and, in a companion analysis (Mazmanian 
and Sabatier, 1980), his vote on development permits. The 
importance of normative orientation is worth noting because a 
rather considerable literature has developed which stresses the 
importance of information flows in structuring decision options 
and ultimate decisions (Downs, 1967; Reedy, 1970; Allison, 1971: 
Ch, 3). While certainly not denying the importance of information 
processing, particularly in large bureaucracies, our analysis of the 
coastal commissions and an equally extensive literature stressing 
that information often is used to legitimate decisions arrived at on 
other grounds (Sabatier, 1978b) strongly implies that we not lose 
sight of the contention of political philosophers and economists 
that politics is fundamentally a conflict over what constitutes the 
good society and who should reap its benefits. 
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The importance of normative orientation in understanding 
political behavior in turn has at least two important implications 
in the design of public institutions. First, it suggests that even 
part-time board members are capable of setting the fundamental 
policy orientation of agencies in which full-time staff do most of 
the actual work. Certainly our analysis of both planning and 
permit review by the California coastal commissions has come to 
this conclusion. To be sure, one should be aware of the favorable 
factors in the situation—primarily the small bureaucracy in- 
volved and the technical competence of many of the board ` 
members. Nevertheless, the institutions which have been most 
often cited in terms of staff domination—namely, school boards— 
are probably equally unusual in terms of the generally apolitical 
culture in which they operate (Boyd, 1975; 1976). Certainly, most 
studies of council-manager cities have revealed that the council is 
usually capable of setting general policy and of firing the city 
manager if he diverges significantly from their “zone of tolerance” 
(Kammerer et al., 1962; Wiliams and Adrian, 1963: 305-308). 
Nevertheless, a great deal more research is needed in this area— 
particularly on part-time boards overseeing state bureaucracies— 
but only if it carefully examines the possibility that apparent staff 
domination may be a function of value congruence between 
board and staff. . 

Finally, the importance of normative orientation in under- 
standing political behavior and the apparent ability of some or 
most boards to set general policy clearly points to the importance 
of the appointment process. In the case of the coastal commis- 
sions, for example, our analysis here and in a companion piece 
(Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1978) indicates that knowing commis- 
sioners’ basic policy orientation would have been sufficient to ex- 
plain over 50% of the variation in their voting on development 
permits. In short, popularly elected officials can strongly affect 
the policy outputs of boards and commissions by appointing 
board members who agree with their basic policy predisposi- 
tion—even if those members are part-time officials supervising 
fulltime staff who do not necessarily share their views. 
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1. See, for example, Sharkansky (1972), Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson (1958); 
Rourke (1972), Boyer (1964), Davis (1974), and Sharkansky and Lineberry (1973). 

2. This is of concern because Zeigler and Jennings (1974: 140-141) have shown that 
school boards better reflect constituency preferences than do superintendents. This is con- 
sistent with the more-general findings of Meier and Nigro (1975) that the higher Federal Civil 
Service (GS 15-18) does not reflect the policy predispositions of the American population 
and that.the incongruence is even higher in specific mission agencies. 

3. Zeigler and Jennings (1974: 163), for example, do not examine specific decisions 
but, instead, rely ona single item: “Does the board ever disagree with the superintendent 
about the content or the nature of the educational program?” While this gross indicator is 
understanble given their desire to obtain a large and representative sample of school 
districts (n = 82), it nevertheless raises substantial problems of measurement error i in terms 
of memory, unknown time period, and so forth. 

4. In general, each commission. was composed of two elected officials from each 
county-—-one chosen, by the county board of supervisors, the other by the county 


~ association of municipalities—and two appointees of each of three state officials: The 


Governor, the Assembly Speaker, and the Chairman of Senate Rules Committee. For the 
text of the 1972 California Coastal Zone Conservation Act, see California Public 
Resources Code, Sec. 27000 et seq. (West Supp. 1975). 

5. With one exception; the commissions hired their staff (exclusive of the executive 
director) from civil service lists which were strongly oriented toward professional planners 
and lawyers. This was not the case in the North Coast Region, where the executive director 
staffed his office primarily with recent students with a background in natural resources— 
on the grounds. that these Specialties were more appropriate to the problems of the region 
than degrees in urban planning (personal interview with Jack Lahr, Sept. 24, 1974 in 
Eureka). 

6. The North Coast Region comprises the three northernmost coastal counties (Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino). With the exception of the town of Eureka, it is generally 
rural in character, heavily dependent upon grazing and timber production for its economic 
base. It is also rather economically depressed. Not surprisingly, only 34% of its citizens 
supported the 1972 Coastal Initiative, by far the lowest percentage of any of the six 
regions. The North Central Region includes San Francisco, Marin, and Scnoma 
Counties. While the coastal permit area—with the exception of San Francisco—is rural in 
character, the counties as a whole are quite urban (although less so in Sonoma County); 
60% of the residents supported the initiative, the largest percentage for any of the six 
regions. Finally, the South Coast Region included heavily urbanized Los Angeles and 

Orange Countries, where 54% of the residents voted for the 1972 initiative. 

7. Responses were received from 11 of 12 North Coast commissioners, 10 of 14 from 
the North Central, and 9 of [2 from the South Coast Regional Commission. One way to 
cxamine possible respondent bias is to compare. the percentage of cases in our total 
population of permits (1973-1975) in which respondents and non-respondents voted to 
deny permits (with nonrespondents in parentheses): (1) North Coast, 7.2% (4.1%); (2) 
North Central, 17.2% (10.0%); and (3) South Coast, 18.6% (15.6%). On the State 
Commission, I! of 12 commissioners responded, so the bias could hardly be substantial, 
even though the nonrespondent was the most environmentalist member of the Commis- 
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sion. As for staff, we had a 94% response rate from the North Central and North Coast 
Regions. In the South Coast, 7 of 11 staff responded, but, because of the manner in which 
the questionnaires were distributed, there was no means of identifying respondents and, 
therefore, of analyzing respondent bias. Responses were not received from the State 
Commission staff because of their time constraints and the executive director's 
apprehensions concerning the possibility that publicatior. of the attitudinal data would 
aversely affect the fate of coastal legislation in the hands of the 1976 Legislature. 

8. Wherever possible, of course, we shall present data from the entire population of 
regional hearing calendar permits (177 in the North Central Region, 273 in the North 
Coast Region, and 1348 in the South Coast Region). Unfortunately, the person coding the 
South Coast permits neglected to distinguish between outright and conditional approvals. 
Thus when reporting commission decisions, we shall be forced to rely on the random 
sample of 99 hearing calendar items from a previous study of that region. As for the 
random sample of permit appeals to the State Commissicn, the 95% conficence limit (p = 
.50) is +7.3%, while the actual sampling error was generally 1-5% (Sabatier, 1977: 261). 

9. Permits in each region were assigned to one of three calendars: (1) The - 
administrative caldendar was reserved by statute for repairs of less than $10,000 to existing 
dwellings. They were voted on en masse at each meeting with virtually no commission 
scrutiny. (2) The consent calendar involved applications which, in the opinion of the 
executive director, raised no serious questions or would arouse no controversy. They were 
also voted on en masse, although any two commissioners could remove an item from this 
calendar to the hearing calendar. Overall, the administrative and consent calendars 
comprised about 75% of all permits. (3) Finally, the hearing calendar items were subjected 
to a full public hearing and separate vote by the commission. 

10. Of the nine items developed by Loveridge (1968; 1971), three pertained to the 
participation of staff (city managers) in the electoral campaigns of their bosses. These were 
excluded from our survey as inapplicable to the coastal commissions. The remaining six 
were modified slightly (generally to substitute “executive director” for “city managers”) 
and then incorporated into the questionnaire sent to commissioners and staff. These were 
subjected to a principal structure factor analysis with varimax rotation; five of the six 
loaded at least .40 on a single factor. 

11. Respondents were asked to indicate their opinion to each item ona 7-point Likert 
scale from “strongly agree” (7) to “strongly disagree” (1). There was no designated 
midpoint of “ambivalent” (4) on the scale although the cover letter to respondents so 
indicated. Thus there is some possibility of measurement error in our procedure of 
designating points I-3 as “agree,” although we feel these are minimal. We have chosen to 
do so because percentages are more comprehensible than means to most readers and 
provide comparability with Loveridge’s (1968; 1971) findings. It should, however, be 
noted that the factor analysis and all correlation analysis of these items employ the (raw) 
Likert scale score rather than “Q%agree.” 

12. Following are the items (and factor loading) on the Environmental Protection 
Scale: (I) “No further development should be allowed in any wild or natural areas, 
whether now under protection or not” (.75). (2) “If the number of people visiting a 
primitive area threatens to alter it substantially, the number should be reduced rather than 
adding facilities to handje the load” (.69). (3) “More emphasis should be placed on 
society's environmental rights and less placed on the individual's economic rights” (.67). 
(4) “One person's rights to a clean environment is not as important as another's right to 
gainful employment” (~.66). (5) “I believe that plants and animals exist primarily for man’s 
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use” (-.63). (6) “Regulated mining operations can be operated in primitive areas without 
affecting their value” (-.60). (7) “Our national parks would better serve the public if motels 
and other vacation facilities were made available along access roads” (—.53). (8) “Aesthetic 
rather than economic factors must guide our use of natural resources” (.46). 

Following are the items (and factor loadings) on the Localism-Market Solutions Scale: 
(1) “Decisions about development along the coast are best left to the economic market” 
(.73). (2) “The coast is a resource of importance to the people of the entire state and should 
be subjected to state oversight” (~.71). (3) “The more governmental responsibility is placed 
at the local level, the better” (.71). (4) “When environmental controls along the coast place 
heavy burdens on individual property owners, special exceptions should be made” (.68). 
(5) “Government planning almosi inevitably results in the loss of essential liberties and 
freedoms” (.62). (6) “Individuals with the ability and foresight to earn and accumulate 
wealth should have the right to enjoy that wealth without government interference and 
regulation” (.57) (7) “While in the past, local governments in California have been 
primarily concerned with increasing their tax base through economic development, today 
‘they are doing an adequate job of balancing economic development with considerations of 
environmental quality” (.46). 

13. Respondents were first asked how they had voted on the 1972 Coastal Initiative 
and, then, how they would vote if they had it to do all over again. The farter is used here as 
respondent’s summary evaluation of the Act at the time of the interviews in late 1974 or 
early 1975. 

14. Nonurban residence was operationalized as a dichotomous variable, with all 


-` commissioners living outside the major metropolitan, counties of San Diego, Orange, Los 


d ‘Angeles, San Francisco, and Marin being coded as “nonurban.” This would include, for 
example, state commissioners living in Ventura and Monterey Counties, as well as all 
North Coast commissioners and Nòrth Central commissioners from Sonoma County. 
- Formal education was coded ona 7-point ordinal scale from grade school (1) to Ph.D. (7). 
Appointment type was dichotomous: | = public member; 2 = local elected official. The 
regression analysis unfortunately did not include state commissioners because the absence 
of attitudinal data from state staff meant that we could not calculate value incongruence 
variables for this commission. 

15. The first two findings are somewhat at variance with those of several studies of 
school boards and planning commissions (Boyd, 1975; Zeigler and Jennings, 1974; Clavel, 
1968). It is possible, however, that these inconsistencies may be somewhat deceptive: First, 
coastal commissioners had rather little variation on the education variable, though perhaps 
no less than the members of school boards and other commissioners. Secondly, the other 
studies really dealt with the willingness of board members to challenge staff rather than 
with their conception of whether staff should be active or passive participants in policy- 
making. Finally, note that the effects of appointment type (local vs. state appointees) on 
commissioners’ conception of the proper role of staff was negligible until commissioner- 
staff value incongruence had been controlled for (as seen the beta of .34 and the increase in 
the partial). Nevertheless, this effect operated on only a negligible proportion of the 
variance. 

A possibility not considered in our ‘analysis is that value congruence between 
commissioners and professional staff may reflect either the ability of the staff to influence 
the selection of commissioners, or the ability of staff to shape the values of commissioners. 
As for the first possibility, it must be ruled out in this instance due to the fact that (at least 
in the 1973-1976 period) commissioners were, by and large,-selected prior to staff. As for 
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the ability of staff to shape the values of commissioners—or the converse—while possible, 
consideration of it is beyond the scope of our data. Nevertheless, given the maturity of the 
actors involved, our methodological assumption of relatively stable basic preferences over 
the three to four-year period seems warranted. 

16. Because of the active participation of environmental groups at commission 
meetings and the presence on every commission of at least two environmentally oriented 
commissioners, it would have been very difficult for the executive directors to sneak 
potentially controversial or important permits through on the consent calendar, with the 
possible exception of the South Coast Region (with its huge number of permit 
applications). For a further discussion of this issue in the South Coast, see Rosentraub and 
Warren (1976). 

II This was agreed to by 86% of the North Coast and South Coast staffs and 60% of 
the North Central staff. Other items indicated a strong reluctance to defer to unsound 
precedents and “duck” controversial] issues. 

18. Interview with Bob Mendelsohn, the North Central’s representative to the State 
Commission. Së 

19, As will be recalled from note 8, the random sample rather than the complete 
population of hearing calendar permits was used in the South Coast because of coders’ 
failure to distinguish permits approved as submitted from those approved with conditions 
on the nonsample data set. 

20. This was explicitly mentioned by several commissioners and staff, perhaps none 
better than one of the minority (i.e. prodevelopment) commissioners in the North Central- 
who, when asked to name the most influential commissioners, replied, “Mike Fischer” (be 


executive director), but then hastened to add that Fischer represented the viewpoint ofthe `. 


majority of commissioners. , 

21. Personal interviews with the executive director and most professional staff. 

22. This topic was explored repeatedly with staff in interviews from 1974 to 1978. 

23. The regression analysis uses commissioners as the unit of analysis. But several 
variables, including percentage of No Vote and Commissioner Responsiveness to Public 
Opposition (discussed below), are based on commisioners’ behavior in the course of 
reviewing the entire population of hearing calendar permits in the 1973-1975 period. All 
other variables in the regression equation are based on responses to the attitudinal survey 
distributed to commissioners in the winter of 1974-1975. . 

24. Because commissioners-—-rather than individual permit hearings—are the unit of 
analysis in this discussion, some aggregate measure of commissioner responsiveness to 
public participation over the entire two-year period had to be developed. After exploring 
several measures of participation, including the number of opponents, the presence of any 
opponents, and the differences between the number of opponents and proponents of a 
project it was decided to use the correlation between the number of opponents (with 
groups weighted twice as heavily as individuals) and a commissioner's vote (yes/no) on all 
permits over the two-year period for the simple reason that this responsiveness index 
correlated most strongly with Percentage of No Vote. 

25. The curvilinear relationship results because overall agreement with staff recom- 
mendations can only be understood in the. context of the overall content of those 
recommendations. Thus, strongly prodevelopment commissioners in the North Coast 
almost always agreed with staff because North Coast staff usually recommended that 
developments be approved as submitted (see Table 6). On the other hand, strongly 
prodevelopment commissioners in the South Coast had relatively low agreement with 
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staff, as many of its recommendations were for denials. In short, the most prodevelopment 
commissioners were at the two extremes of the parabola. 
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This article develops a.hypothesis. concerning one particular aspect of the organiza- 
tional change process. Various interpretations of the linkage between bureaucrati- 
zation and organizational effectiveness are laid out and then synthesized into a more 
comprehensive interpretation. 


BUREAUCRATIZATION 
AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

A Double-Dip Hypothesis 


LEE SIGELMAN 
University of Kentucky ` 


This brief essay focuses on one aspect of what happens to 
organizations as they become more “bureaucratic.” I neither 
offer a full-blown theory nor present any serious data analysis. 
I simply advance a hypothesis, hoping that it may help others 
clarify their thinking about processes of organizational change 
and that others may be able to help me clarify my own thinking. 
The hypothesis is not entirely novel. Indeed, some of the ideas 
that follow have long since attained the status of “conventional 
wisdom,” although—as is so often the case with conventional 
wisdom-—-many of these same ideas are contradictory. Al- 
though there is really nothing new here, I nonetheless think 
that I can fairly claim to have synthesized a series of familiar 
notions in a novel—and, I hope, useful—fashion. Nor is the 


hypothesis very:.complex: It can even be stated in simple 


English.: Perhaps for this reason, I have been told by a variety 
of people—students, practitioners, laymen—that it makes a 
good deal of sense. Perhaps in spite of this reason, I have also 
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been encouraged by fellow social scientists to set the hypoth- 
esis down in print. Thus I offer it here, for whatever reaction 
it may bring: | 

My point of departure is the bewildering variety of conno- 
tations ‘and denotations that people have attached to the word 
bureaucracy. Most tellingly, in Martin Albrow’s (1970: 14) 
= words, “Sometimes ‘bureaucracy’ seems to mean administra- 
tive efficiency, at other times the opposite.” Weber treated 
bureaucracy as rationally organized administration designed 
. to maximize efficiency (Gerth and Mills, 1946). But the man 
on the street, if he understands the word at all, almost always 
uses it in a pejorative sense, to disparage the way that some 
organization.is operating. Shades of these two very different 
_ usages show up in traditional political demonologies. From 
one perspective, bureaucracy is seen as faceless, nameless, 
- immense, malevolent, omnipresent, omniscient, and virtually 
omnipotent. But far removed from this specter are images of 
bureaucratic red tape, procrastination, inflexibility, and 
hopeless bumbling. On the one side, then, we have bureau- 
cracy as cold-blooded efficiency, the Orwellian superstate. 
© On the other side, we have bureaucracy as prodigal ineffi- 
. ciency, the gang that could not shoot straight. 

These conflicting views conjure up very different under- 
standings of the relationship between the process of bureau- 
‘cratization, one the one hand, and the effectiveness with 
_ which an organization is performing its functions, on the 
other. Here I am using “bureaucratization” in the Weberian 
sense, to refer to the process by which an organization takes 
on such characteristics as hierarchy, specialization, imperson- 
ality, and. the like. The concept of organizational effectiveness 
is a very difficult one, but Paul Mott’s (1972) definition of it 
provides a useful starting point; effectiveness, in Mott’s frame 
of reference, means an organization’s ability to mobilize re- 
sources in order to produce its outputs, whatever these may 
be. I recognize that bureaucratization and effectiveness are 
both multidimensional concepts, but I use them here in 
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Figure 1 


summary fashion in order to keep this presentation manage- 
able. If the basic hypothesis offered below proves acceptable, - 
then further work will be needed to take into account the 
considerable complexities that my admittedly oversimplified 
usages ignore (see, e.g., Price, 1968, 1972). | 
Figure | summarizes what amounts to a Weberian rendition 
of the relationship between’ bureaucratization and organiza- 
tional effectiveness. The basic idea here is that division of 
labor, specialization, achievement orientation, recruitment 
and promotion on the basis of merit, efficiency-consciousness, 
clear-cut patterning of responsibility, and other bureau- 
cratic characteristics encourage organizational “rationality.” 
Accordingly, as these characteristics diffuse throughout the 
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l ‘organization and become institutionalized. over the course of 
> time,- more. effective. organizational ‘performance should 
-~ follow. ‘Tf an organization, 1S perceived as functioning im- . 


rte, the solution that is consistent with this perspective ` ` 


-iş homeopathic: All efforts will be directed toward making the | 
e more bureaucratic. Graphically, the relationship 
‘between bureaucratization and_effectiveness suggested by this 
EE can be represented as linear i in. form and positive gë 
dn slope. - > ; | : , a 
` Seen from. a very different gier DEET 
` can only enféeble an organization. Those who hold sucha view | 


` sometimes base their arguments on the lack of i innovativeness ` - 


that is often: associated with bureaucracy: Victor Thompson 
E 100), for: example, contends that bureaucracies are not l 
Even. supposed to be innovative, but arẹ only supposed: to 


carry out externally defined . tasks ‘in.a reliable, predictable GE 


+ fashion. More commonly, bureaucratization is said to under- | 
‘mine organizational effectiveness for a reason that has never 
~ been expressed more succirictly than by Fred Riggs (1970: 
574): “The more élaborate the structure, the more likely it is to 
-fall into disarray and stop. working, just asa precision watch is . 
more. likely to stop wor ‘king: -than-a sun dial.” The breakdown i 
“of just one small cog in-a -complex machine: can cause the 

_ whole factory to grind to a.halt; in a very similar fashion, the 
` increasingly bureaucratic organization. ‘becomes progressively 


more susceptible to performance. lapses as its structural o 


- arrangements: become more elaborate. Like Figure 1, then, 
` Figure 2 depicts the relationship between bureaucratization 
and. organizatiozial effectiveness as linear in form, but indirect | 
contrast to Figure J the. Slope of the eech in Figure KN 
Je decidedly negative. : l i 
. Each of these views has much to SE it, but bureie 
‘cratization obviously cannot produce both greater.and lesser 
organizational effectiveness. As Herbert Kaufman (1977: 25) 
--puts it, we cannot have both a conspiracy theory and an 
: incompetence theory of bureaucracy. -Or can we? Most of us 
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associate bureaucratization with greater organizational effec- 
tiveness when it suits our purposes to do so—as, for example, 


when we are participating in some “good government” group. 


that promises to “take the politics out of administration” and 
“run the people’s business on.a professional basis”; what this 
really means is hiring on a merit basis, establishing regular 
procedures, maintaining written records, and fomenting all 
sorts of Weberian bureaucracy. At other times we are apt to 
take a very dim view of the relationship between bureaucrati- 
zation and organizational effectiveness—as, for example, 
whenever we are dealing with the telephone company, whose 
degree of bureaucratization is, matched only .by its ability to 
exasperate. In short, we are willing to tolerate the cognitive 
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inconsistency of holding two opposing views of the bureau- 
cratization-effectiveness linkage because our vantage point is 
undergoing continuous change. 


I think that there is much more to it than this, however. 


There are very sound reasons to believe that bureaucratization 
does both facilitate and undermine organizational effective- 


ness, My thinking on this point has been greatly influenced by. 


the work of Anthony Downs (1967) and’ Marver Bernstein 
(1955), but rather than reciting their ideas let me skip directly 
to the implication of these ideas, which is to reconcile the 
seeming contradiction between Figures | and 2. This recon- 
ciliation, which shows up in various guises in the literatures of 
organization theory and pubiic administration, involves 
‘melding Figures | and 2 in a “tipping. point” or “point of 
_ diminishing returns” fashion, as in Figure 3. From Figure | 
Comes the notion that bureaucratization facilitates organi- 
zational performance—but only up to a point. Until that point 
is reached, the diffusion and institutionalization of bureau- 
- cratic characteristics have a real payoff for the organization, 
because bureaucratization means that regularized, “rational” 
procedures are replacing ad hoc and/or less rational ones. 


From Figure 2 comes the idea that bureaucratization under-. 


cuts organizational: performance—but ` only after a point. 
After that point is reached, specialization may give way to 
water-tight compartmentalization, efficiency to goal displace- 
ment, impersonality to outright dehumanization, and hier- 
archy to rigidity (Argyris, 1957; Dvorin and Simmons, 1972; 
Merton, 1940). Thus, the relationship between bureaucratiza- 
tion and organizational effectiveness is nonlinear, for the 
slope reverses somewhere along the way. It would -be a nice 
trick to be able to say exactly where this will happen and to 
predict how badly organizational performance will suffer once 
the tipping point has been reached. I claim no such prescience, 
but Iam convinced that Figure 3 depicts the bureaucratization- 
effectiveness dynamic much more satisfactorily than either 
Figure | or Figure 2. _ 7 
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I am also convinced, -however, that. the relationship can 
be depicted in a still more satisfactory fashion. My argument 
here ‘stems not so much from organization. theory as from 


simple observation of various types of learning processes, In 


speaking of these learning ‘processes, I am. thinking. not so 
much of a brand-new organization, which in a sense has 
‘virtually everything to learn.and virtually nothing | to unlearn; 


l rather, my observations focus on entities—evéen very young ` 
ones—which are. faced with- the prospect to. beginning touse . 


different - means’ of doing things they have previously done 
another way. My observations suggest that no matter how 
rational the: old behavior. or irrational the new one, such a 


substitution is apt to have deleterious consequences on organi- 


zational performance. These deleterious consequences come 
_in two forms. First, the new behavior may not. be appropriate 
for the ‘specific organization in which it is. being, tried; seen 


from another angie, this means that the organization may not 
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be “ready” to engage in the new behavior. Second, even if the 
organization is ready, learning the new -behavior should 
-itself induce a performance slump. ` ` , , 

The first corisequence will become clearer as we consider 
an infant whose anxious parents are pushing him to walk at 
an unusually early age, Crawling, which was learned first, 
still adequately fulfills. the infant’s mobility needs, but as the 
infant develops it will begin to become obvious that walking 
can carry him much farther much faster with an expenditure 
of effort approximately equal to that required by crawling. 
_In this sense, walking is a-more efficient, more “rational” ` 
‘means of locomotion than crawling is. Eventually, of course, 
walking will become.a firmly entrenched part of the child’s 
_ behavioral repertoire. and crawling will become only. a dim 
memory. For the time being, however, the infant is simply not 
ready to walk, and as a result will travel farther, faster, and 


` with fewer bumps and bruises by crawling. Until the infant’s 


musculature, bone structure, and coordination develop fur- 
ther, walking—the more “rational” behavior—will be in- 
appropriate. | 

Consider now a person who types both quickly and accu- 
rately but who uses the two-fingered. “hunt-and-peck” tech- 
nique. This person presumably has all the requisites, such 
as hand-eye coordination, manual dexterity, and familiarity 
with the keyboard, to become a touch typist. Unlike the case 
of the infant learning to walk, then, here there is no problem 
of readiness or appropriateness. There is, however, a learning 
curve phenomenon that needs to be considered. The typist is 
already performing quite well using the hunt-and-peck tech- 
nique. Changing over to touch typing will necessitate learning 
some very different behaviors. To the extent that the typist 
had mastered the old behaviors, we can anticipate a negative 
transfer of learning; old habits, which die hard, inhibit mastery 
of the new technique. As a result, performance will suffer: 
Unless and until one attains a sufficient mastery of the new 
technique, the old one will produce better results. So why 
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should the typist try touch typing, the more “rational” tech- 
nique? His current performance level is quite acceptable; his 
typing will undoubtedly become slower and more mistake- 
ridden for at least a time; and he may never regain his present 
performance level even after learning the new technique. 

I think that organizations go through similar processes of | 
learning, which can have marked effects on their performance. 
In the first place, the imposition of more highly bureaucratic 
structures and processes may simply be inappropriate in some 
organizational contexts. Specialization and division of labor 
work just fine at the A&P, where there is a meat manager, 
‘a produce manager, a frozen foods manager, and so on; but 
they could destroy the “mom-and-pop” grocery on the corner, 
because when pop takes a day off, mom has to know how to 
slice the bologna. Recruitment on the basis of demonstrated 
or potential merit is all well and good if the organization has 
an appropriate skill pool from which to draw. But insistence 
on merit recruitment becomes an empty formality where 
needed skills are lacking and/or where cultural norms em- 
phasize ascriptive rather than achievement criteria. In like 
fashion tightly structured hierarchy may be more thana young 
organization, with its pronounced need for flexibility, can 
bear. It may also be more than an old organization, with its 
well-entrenched lines of authority and working procedures, 
can stand. Much of the literature of comparative administra- 
tion bears testimony to these observations. Scholar after 
scholar has commented on the lack of fit between bureau- 
cratic norms and cultural values in nations throughout the 
“Jess developed” world. In such settings, administration may 
display the outer trappings or Weberian bureaucracy, but © 
Weberian bureaucracy is only skin-deep. In such settings, too, 
early insistence on. institutionalizing bureaucracy carries ad- 
ministration ever farther from what may be the most appro- 
priate structural.and procedural arrangements. Sooner or 
later, this may turn around if bureaucratic norms and cultural 
values can somehow be accommodated to one another. If and 
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when such a fundamental intermeshing is achieved, further - 
bureaucratization will likely have a positive impact on organi- 
zational performance (Berger, 1957; LaPalombara, 1963).. 
' There is also a direct organizational analogue to the 
touch-typing example. When new structures and processes 
post a sharp break from those that were employed in the past, 
there is much to be unlearned (the old ways), there is much to 
be learned (the new ways), and the former can greatly inter- 
fere with the latter. The virtually inevitable result, it seems 
to me, is that there will be at least a temporary downturn in 
performance as an organization struggles through the transi- 
tion phase. Oo 
These remarks about learning processes suggest a dynamic | 
relationship like the one that is depicted in Figure 4. Here, 
just as in Figure 3, we see a nonlinear relationship between 
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bureaucratization and organizational effectiveness with a 
slope reversal somewhere along the way. In this case, however, 
the curve falls and then rises, a direct contrast with Figure 3. 
The initial drop reflects both the inappropriateness of bureau- 
cratization in certain settings and the performance slump that . 
results when new procedures are tried. The. later rise reflects 
an eventual meshing of bureaucratic requirements, organiza- 
tional resources, and cultural emphases, as well as an eventual 
mastery of the new techniques. 

Where does all this leave us? Once again, I would argue 
that two seemingly contradictory perspectives (Figures 3 
and 4) can be melded, as I have tried to do in Figure 5. In this 
view, there is a sequential, dialectical quality to the bureau- 
cratization-organizational effectiveness dynamic. At one stage, 
bureaucratization yields poorer performance. At the next 
stage, bureaucratization begins to pay off. And at a subsequent 
stage, bureaucratization once again undercuts effectiveness. 
What we have, then, is an s-curve: a positive slope interspersed 
between two negative ones. How low the curve falls before it 
rises and how high it rises before it falls are probably governed 
by any number of factors, for example, external pressures on 
the organization, available technologies, slack resources, and 
simple inertia. For this reason, the curve in Figure 5 is only 
a first rough approximation. In any given organization, the 
slopes may prove to be rather different. But I would be sur- 
prised if, across a large number of organizations, the slopes 
proved fundamentally different from those depicted in 
Figure 5. 

These, then, are the rudiments of what I refer to as the — 
“double-dip” hypothesis of bureaucratization and organiza- 
tional effectiveness. Some readers may think the hypothesis 
ill-conceived or poorly worked through. I would welcome any 
such theoretical/conceptual commentary. Indeed, Charles 
Goodsell, in the accompanying communication, has sketched 
out some points at which different interpretations than my 
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own might well apply. Other readers may be able to devise 
. more or less systematic tests of the hypothesis. Such empirical 
‘perspectives would be particularly instructive. I do believe 
that the double-dip hypothesis points in the right general 
direction. It has helped me understand: some very disparate 
things about organizations that I did not previously under- .. 
stand. For example, it has helped me to reconcile the seemingly 
contradictory ideas about bureaucracy that I—and, I suspect, 
many others—have long held. It has also alerted me to the 
possibility that those who argue about the virtues and the 
vices of bureaucratization are talking past: one another, for 
they so often fail ‘to consider that bureaucratization can 
produce different results-in different organizational.contexts. - 
As a result, the double-dip hypothesis has greatly increased 
my skepticism about the possibility of finding any universal 
- solvent for shortfalls in organizational performance. If I am 
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on the right track, it follows that the appropriateness and 
workability of any particular organizational reform will 
depend fundamentally upon the evolutionary stage an organi- 
zation has reached: What causes one organization’s effective- 
ness to rise could well cause another’s to plummet. I hope 
that the double-dip hypothesis will stimulate the thinking of 
others as it has my own. I recognize that the hypothesis needs 
further refinement and hope that others will take it seriously 
enough to try to shore up what they perceive to be its most 
glaring deficiencies. 


DH 
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The double-dip hypothesis of Lee Sigelman is highly provocative. Nonetheless, 
ambivalent perceptions of bureaucracy are otherwise explainable. More important, 
Sigelman’s bureaucratization scale is not a time.scale, meaning that dysfunctionalities 
may be encountered at slow rates and thus minimized or countered. ‘As a result, the 
“dips” may be quite shallow or scarcely existent. Complications with the model also 
arise from definition of the variables used and the possible affects of other variables. 


DOUBLE-DIP—SOME 
AFTERTHOUGHTS 


CHARLES T. GOODSELL 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


When Lee Siegelman assaulted the imbalance thesis several 
years ago, his reputation as an academic enfant terrible became 
well-established (Sigelman, 1972, 1974). Here we find Sigel- 
man in a new and interesting role. Instead of yet another 
engaging demolition job on established but wobbly concepts, 
we find him offering some conceptualizations which by his 
own admission are tentative or wobbly. Perhaps he will forgive 
some of us if we find it difficult to suppress a smile as his ideas 
come under attack. C'est la guerre, Lee. 

Others may wish to get even with Lee for that nasty deed 
of his empirical youth. He has certainly provided us with an 
opportunity by laying out his summations, speculations, his 
still-changing thoughts on bureaucratic.development—naked 
and vulnerable. I will have to leave revenge to someone else. 
For, in the first place, I never had much faith in imbalance and, 
in the second, find double-dip most provocative and almost 
convincing. In fact, these comments are essentially laudatory. 
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in that I pick away at his model without having any urge to 
tear it down. Yet we should all warn the author that at some 
future date a young and aggressive scholar will impatiently 
barrage the double-dip hypothesis with correlation coeffi- 
cients, index scores, beta weights, and God knows what else. 
C'est la science, Lee. 

Sigelman contends that the ambivalent meanings and ex- 
pectations surrounding bureaucracy can in part be understood 
by a set of sequential swings in the effects on organizational 
effectiveness when bureaucratization of the organization in- 
creases. The first swing is decreased effectiveness because of 
‘ temporary learning or adoption dysfunctionalities (the first 
“dip”). The second swing represents increasing effectiveness 
from the additional rationality and control achieved by more 
bureaucratization, 4 la Max Weber (the intermediate rise). The 
third swing is decreased effectiveness again because of struc- 
tural-behavior dysfunctionalities, as predicted by the post- 
Weberian sociologists (the second “dip”). 

Let me comment initially on the ambivalency surrounding 
the concept of bureaucracy, which Sigelman uses as a lead-in 
topic to his model: But is the ambivalence that mystifying? 
Bureaucracy is both lauded and despised partly out of mere 
semantic confusion; the word has come to mean a type of 
organizational structure we see performing complex tasks 
continuously, as well as a verbal symbol for ponderous, in- 
efficient, and uncontrollable administrative bodies. Also the 
ambivalence stems from the varied conditions under which we 
perceive and thereby “know” bureaucracy. As a victorious. 
army, bureaucracy is heroic; as the impersonal force that 
curbs our desires, it is abominable. On a personal level, we 
are-pleased when bureaucracy awards us a research grant and: 


furious when it-gives us a speeding ticket.. The only.point here: .. 


is that the double-dip hypothesis is not theoretically indis- 
pensable; we do not have to accept it to fill some critical, 
otherwise inexplicable conceptual hole in our understanding. 
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As for the hypothesis itself, it is important to keep in mind 
that the horizontal axis in Sigelman’s diagrams is not a time 
scale. It is a bureaucratization scale. As we move from left to 
right, bureaucratization increases by a given amount, but this 
says nothing about the amount of time concurrently passing. 
The impression is given, however, by Sigelman’s learning curve 
analogies that bureaucratization increases with time in linear 
fashion.. Yet surely the extent of bureaucratization in a given 
organization can hold rather steady over periods of time. It 
would even decrease. 

What we have in the double-dip configuration, then, is not 

a “life-cycle” kind of theory but a set of curvilinear relation- 
‘ships between two variables. As an organization moves from 
left to right on the line it is becoming more bureaucratic, with 
the amount of time meanwhile consumed being unknown. 
Thus the rate of increased bureaucratization can vary from 
very rapid to.very slow. This will likely have an extensive 
impact on the “dips” to be traversed. They can be deep if the 
bureaucratization rate is high and learning or structural dys- 
functionalities hit swiftly and strongly without opportunity 
for adaptation or reversal of course. The dips might, by 
contrast, be very shallow if the rate is low and time and there- 
fore opportunity is available to absorb change and correct 
emerging malfunctions. If the rate were slow enough we might 
even have a perfectly flat line, or even a gradually rising one 
that only eventually spills over to the right because of awkward 
size, hierarchical distortions, proliferated rules, or some other 
excess of bureaucratization. 

Another set of difficulties arises from definitional aspects 
of the variables. First, defining “bureaucratization” is clearly 
very. tricky, as is testified by endless structurally oriented 
empirical: studies ‘published in past issues of Administrative 
Science Quarterly. It now appears that bureaucratic variables 
like size, levels of hierarchy, centralization.of authority, and 
formalization of rules do not move in a pack at all but roam as. . 
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individual animals. Often change among them is in contra- 
dictory directions, making any overall assessment of the extent 
-of “bureaucratization” an exercise in calculating net effects 
or computing aconceptual “factors.” 
~ As for organizational effectiveness, problems lurk here as 
well. The concept is of course subjective in the sense that any 
measurement depends on which set of criteria is selected to 
judge success. A highly bureaucratized organization—way 
over on the right of the diagrams-——may be “effective” in terms 
of management self-aggrandizement but “ineffective” in terms 
_ of worker morale or client satisfaction. More than this, the 
dips are likely to take differing configurations depending on 
the type of work being done. A telephone bureaucracy can be 
massive and still efficient while a research laboratory or 
mental health clinic cannot. Thus different organizations will 
plot differently. This will be especially true if values on the - 
bureaucratization scale are fixed rather than relative. 

The nitpicking could. continue. We could ask such questions 
as: How will the curves be affected by other variables not 
internal to the organization or structural in nature, such as 
environmental conditions or leadership style? What about the 
direction of causality between bureaucratization and effec- 
tiveness—could it be from the latter to the former and not 
_ Just the reverse? And so on. 

But maybe all:of this is really beside the point. Should we 
necessarily assume that the notion of double-dip is tenable 
only if it “accounts” for everything important, thus becoming a 
model of objective “reality” testable by empirical “evidence?” 
This, by the way, is the hardboiled, empiricist way Sigelman 
approached the imbalance thesis. At that time positivist social 
science was still riding high. Nowadays, in a post-behavioral 
era, many of us are increasingly uncertain not only about the 
quantitative measurability of the social world but also its. 
objective existence in the first place. Perhaps a future young 
and aggressive scholar, tempted to make a reputation destroy- 
ing the double-dip hypothesis by pounding it with data, will 
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be wasting everyone’s time. He or she will not so much discover 


the model’s lack of “validity” as substitute one perception of ` 


organizational reality for another, namely, a provocative 
hypothesis for a set of half-baked reductionist operationali- 
zations of “organizational effectiveness” and “bureaucrati- 
zation.” Meanwhile double-dip has a “reality” of its own, 
too, just as it stands. And it is an exciting one. 
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Macro theories of organizations generally rely on the concept of the goal as the 
mechanism that gives direction and achieves solidarity of organizational action. In 
recent years, research and theory building has begun to recognize the importance of 
such concepts as resource dependence, power, and conflict and to incorporate them 
into open systems models of organizations. While these open systems models do allow 
for change in organizational direction, they generally hold to the contention that 
environmental influence on organizational direction is achieved through a goal-setting 
process. Likewise, the concepts of power and conflict are incorporated into a goal 
model. An alternative model, termed the political model, is presented that allows for 
system openness at all levels of an organization and does not rely on the concept of the 
goal in explaining direction or solidarity. Points of conflict between the goal model 
and the political are discussed along with some of the implications of adopting a 
political perspective in studying organizational behavior. 


AN ANALYSIS OF 
MACRO MODELS OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 
The Goal and Political 
Models 


RICHARD W. SCHOLL 
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Major fields of intellectual endeavor are generally built upon 
some fundamental paradigms or background assumptions 
(Gouldner, 1970; Kuhn, 1962), which guide theoretical devel- 
opment and interpretation of empirical evidence in these fields. 
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This is true of organizational theory in that we find one of the 
most consistent features of organizational models and defini- 
` tions is the concept of the organizational goal. Thus, the fact 
that organizational behavior is directed by the mechanism of _ 
the goal has been a relatively unquestioned notion. Common 
usage of the goal generally refers to the direction toward which 
an organization channels its resources and activities. Conse- 
quently, if a university gives release time for research, one of its 
goals is to do research. Likewise, if a business concern devotes 
funds for the development and training. of the handicapped 
worker, one of its goals is helping the handicapped. While the. 
goal is useful in labelling a particular direction of activity, one 
must question its utility as an analytical tool in explaining how 
that direction was established. Under current usage the goal is 
not only a label for the ends of an activity but the force 
directing that activity as well. The assumption is made that any 
change in direction is brought about through a change in 
organizational goals. This may bea gross oversimplification of 
the process whereby organizational direction is determined. 
Specifically, one finds three recurrent themes in the organi- 
zational literature related to the function of the organizational 
` goal. The first is that the goal is the major force directing 
activity within an organization. Decisions are made, policies 
formulated, and structures designed to facilitate the accomp- 
lishment of the organizational goals. The second is that an 
organization is a system of consensus; that is, although there 
may be some initial conflict regarding goals, this conflict must 
be resolved and consensus must exist before action is initiated. 
Consequently, the organizational goal becomes the major 
integrating force of the organization, The third theme one finds 
in the literature is that the organizational goal is the ultimate 
measure of organizational effectiveness. | ? 
While organizational theory has undergone some dramatic 
shifts in perspective over the last two decades, the concept of 
the organizational goal, and its accompanying underlying 
assumptions, has remained a dominant concept in the field. 
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The first of these shifts in perspective was a change from a 
closed system to an open systems perspective (Katz and Kahn, 
1966; Thompson, 1967), which began to take into account 
factors external to the organization in explanations of organi- 
zational direction. Additionally, the influence of the organiza- 
tion’s environment on its structure came under investigation 
(Burns and Stalker, 1961; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). 
Another shift came about with the introduction of such 
concepts as power, dependence, coalition formation, and 
conflict. In developing these concepts a number of inconsisten- 
cies in the goal model began to develop. A number of theorists 
attempted to make modifications in goal models to incorporate 
these new concepts (Etzioni, 1964; Perrow, 1961; Steers, 1975), 
while others began to question the basic legitimacy of the goal 
concept as a unifying framework for organizational theory 
(Georgiou, 1973; Weick, 1969; White, 1974). Incorporation of 
open systems and power concepts into goal models has takena 
number of forms, but the basic theme found in this literature is 
that one can differentiate political from nonpolitical behavior 
and that the environment influences direction by its impact on 
goals. For example, Mayes and Allen (1977) define organiza- 
tional politics as influence attempts to attain ends not sanc- 
tioned by the organization. This clearly implies that organiza- ` 
tions do have clearly defined ends or goals which can be used to 
differentiate political from nonpolitical behavior. Furthermore, 
it does not allow for influence attempts to change the direction 
of the organization, that is, change the sanctioned ends. There 
are others who have taken a more macro view and argued that 
goals are the result of a political bargaining process (Cyert and 
March, 1963; Duncan, 1976; March, 1962), which once again 
recognizes the importance of power and environmental influ- 
ence, but assumes that there are goals to be bargained over and 
that these goals in some way affect organizational behavior. 
While these attempts at assimilating environmental and power 
concepts into a goal model have been instrumental in theoreti- 
cal advancement, they should be viewed as a transformation 
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phase between goal models and the. dedan of political - 


=. models of organizations. The remainder of this- article will . 


discuss. the fundamental difference between goal models and 


~> political models and attempt to show that political models are _ 
` more useful in explaining concepts of organizational direction 
: ‘arid decision making, organizational environments, structural SÉ 
EEN development, ang Geen effectiveness. . 


t 


“ORGANIZATIONAL DIRECTION AND 
l DECISION MAKING 


. One of the major analytical questions asked by organizational 


- theorists has been what mechanisms act to direct organiza- 
. ‘tional activities? Why does. one university devote its resources - 


We `" toward research, another toward teaching, and a third toward 


` a mixture of the two? Likewise, why are some mental health 


“. institutions directed. toward rehabilitation while others direct 


| ! their efforts and resources toward custodial care? A simple 
` answer would be that these goals are formed, possibly throu gh 


=. some bargaining process, ‘for these organizations, assuming 


H 
> ` 


. - that at any particular point in time there exists some consensus | 

` regarding these goals: Thompson (1967) introduces the term ` 
domain to-define direction. The organization’ s domain is its . 
' ~ range of products, population served, and services rendered... 
The question at hand is whether a goal-setting process explana- ` 
‘tion adequately explains the choice of alternative domains. ` 


Once set, how do these goals affect organizational behavior? 


- For the purposes of this analysis, organizational behavior will 


-be thought of as a series of decisions. Using this framework, for 


` the organizational goal to be a factor directing organizational 
| behavior ‘it must be the criteria or standard of desirability ` 
‘(Thompson and Tuden, 1959) used in choosing among alterna- 
tive courses of action.-Specificaily, one must ask, are alterna-. - 


- tive behavior patterns selected on the basis of their instrumen- 


S Sec in accomplishing agreed upon organizational goals? ` 
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How would a goal model handle this question? The basic 
argument developed in goal models is relatively simple. 
Official goals are set at the top of the organization’s hierarchy 
and transferred down through the decision-making hierarchy 
through a process termed goal factoring (March and Simon, 
1958), whereby the subunit goals are the means to accomplish- 
ing the organization’s overall goals. This process is followed 
through until individual or task goals are derived. At each 
decision-making level within the organization the goals passed 
down through the hierarchy are used as the criteria for de- 
cisions at that level, thus goals are known.and agreed upon. 
This strict interpretation of the goal model is hard to defend as 
it does not allow for environmental influence and is a rather 
static model of organizational behavior. Modifications to this 
model that allow for change and environmental influence have 
been offered through the concept of the real or operative goal 
(Etzioni, 1964; Perrow, 1961). The operative goals are those 
that. the organization is actually pursuing and may be in 
conflict with official or stated goals. They are determined not 
by examination of the charter or official statements, but rather 
by careful analysis. of the allocation of resources. Operative 
goals may be multiple in nature since the ends to which the 
organization’s resources are allocated can be highly diverse. It 
soon became apparent that the list of operative goals became 
long for an organization with a high degree of complexity, so 
large that categories were needed to type these goals. Such 
typologies as organizational goals, individual goals, and 
society goals (Katz and Kahn, 1966); societal goals, output 
goals, system goals, product goals, and derived goals (Perrow, 
1961); and output goals, adaptation goals, management goals, 
motivation goals, and positional goals (Gross, 1969) were 
presented: 

Other modifications to the goal model allowed for-external 
influence. There have been a number of attempts to develop a 
political model. of organizations while maintaining a goal 
perspective (Cyert and March, 1963; Duncan, 1976; March, 


we 


ef 
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1962; Wamsley and Zald, 1973). These models-generally argue `. 


that goal setting is a political process whereby powerful 
claimants to. the organization’s resources have the most 
influence in setting goals. For example, Duncan, building on 


Marche work, views operative goals as the result of a political 


bargaining process. He represents the demands placed on the 


_ organization by various claimants as vectors, with the direction 


of the vector representing the nature of the demand and its 
length representing the relative power of the-claimant. The 
operative or compromised goal is represented by the resultant 
vector. Wamsley and Zald’s political economy model likewise 


uses a political framework to explain environmental influences . 
on public organizations. The relative power of various external 


agencies and interest groups is determined through an exchange 
process which ultimately determines the policy for which the 
public organization has prime responsibility. 

In summary, a political-goal perspective holds that the 
organization’s operative goals are determined by the demands 


‘of the most powerful claimants to the organization’s resources. 
We could also add at this point that these claimants can be 


typed in accordance with a typology of claimants presented by 
Blau and Scott (1962), which includes owners, participants, 
public-in-contact, and public-at-large. Various interest groups 
from one of these segments make demands on the organization. 
Those forming powerful coalitions are able to influence the 
organizational goals in such a way as to satisfy their demands. 
The operative goal model ‘has intuitive appeal for a number 
of reasons. First, it allows for the establishment of multiple 
goals and recognizes that organizations do change direction or 
domain over time. Second, it recognizes the importance of the 
environment in determining direction. Third, it incorporates 
the concept of power, thus recognizing the fact that the choice 
of direction and the priority of various goals are functions of 
the power of various claimants rather than a matter of 
autonomous administrative choice. These advantages not- 
withstanding, there are a number of problems encountered in 
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this model. Although it allows for system openness to some 
degree, this openness occurs only at the goal-setting level. Once 
operative goals are set, they are assumed to function in the 
same manner as Official goals, that is, they are factored down 
through the hierarchy. Thus operative goals are used by 
decision makers at each level of hierarchy to choose among 
alternative courses of action. A truly open systems perspective 
would acknowledge the potential of openness to occur at each 
decision-making level. Another problem is encountered when 
we examine the true nature of the goal. Implicit in the goal 
notion is the premise of motive and intent. The nature of one 
commonly accepted definition of the goal as, “a desired state of 
affairs which the organization attempts to realize” (Etzioni, 
1964: 6), connotes motive and predetermination on the part of 
an actor or some coalition of actors. The fact that operative 
goals are determined through an examination of resource 
allocation is somewhat troublesome. The researcher is implic- 
itly attributing the resource allocation decision to the operative 
goal. It thus is assumed that this goal was used as a criterion in 
making the decision. The strong possibility exists that the 
direction was not the result of the goal but rather the goal was 


assigned as a result of the direction taken: As Angyal states, “It . 


is not'the goal which defines direction, but onthe contrary, the 
intrinsic pattern of direction which defines what object can 
become a goal” (1958: 55). At this point it is time to examine a 
more radical approach to explaining organizational direction 
that does not rely on goal consensus and allows for system 
openness at all decision-making levels. This approach will be 
identified as the political model. 

While the operative goal approach incorporating the con- 
cepts of power and environmental influence has been an 
important step forward in theoretical development, one must 
question the basic assumption that this influence has affect 
only through goal formation. The first point one must re- 
‘cognize is that claimants place demands on decision makers at 
all levels of the organization. At each level constraints on the 
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decision-making process come from all directions including 
clients, suppliers, subordinates, peers, as well as from the 
hierarchical supervisor. In addition, the decision makers’ 
values act as constraints on their decisions. This allows for 
total system openness. Allison (1969) clearly emphasizes this 
point in his discussion of the relevance of various organiza- 
tional models in explaining and predicting governmental 
decision making. His bureaucratic politics model posits that 
governmental decisions are made through a political bargain- 
ing process rather than a rational (goal-oriented) one. His 
analysis clearly points out that environmental influence comes 

directly at the decision-making level rather than at the goal 
` formation level. | - 

In a political model no constraint is given priority per se. A 
goal approach would assume that it is the hierarchical con- 
straint that. is given preference in that it represents the 
organizational goal. It is this constraint that is maximized 
` while other constraints are satisfied. Is the hierarchical con- 
straint given preference? This argument is analogous to the 


‘prime beneficiary model of Biau and Scott (1962). They argue. 


that the organization can be classified as the prime beneficiary, 
or claimant, the organization is set up to satisfy. The constraints 
established by the prime beneficiary would then be considered 
the organizational goals. and are given preference in decision 
making. Evidence in support of this contention seems to be 
lacking, in that actual classification of organizations on this 
‘basis has been found to be troublesome (Burns, 1967; Hall et 
al.; 1967). An explanation for this difficulty can be found in the 
premise that no one constraint is given preference a priori. 


Decision makers must satisfy the basic demands of each . 


Ae 


. claimant. Simon’s (1964) analogy to a linear programming. ..... 


model. helps.to. clarify this: point. The. prime.. beneficiary.: 


argument is analogous to the objective function in linear 


programming, that is, for a prime beneficiary to exist, one must ' 


assume that other claimants present constraints and the claims 
of the prime beneficiary are maximized within these constraints. 
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As decision makers are faced with more constraints than can be 
satisfied, the number of alternative courses of action by which 
the objective function can be maximized is reduced to the point 
that the objective function becomes a simple constraint along 
with the others. The decision maker is then left with the 
problem of choosing which constraints to meet and which not 
to meet given limited resources and imagination. 

A political model would suggest that the relative power of 
the claimant making the demand over the décision maker will 
determine whether the demand is satisfied. The potential arises 
that claimants other than the hierarchical supervisor may have 
more influence over the decision maker than the decision 
maker’s supervisor, which leads to a condition Weick (1976) 
terms “loose coupling.” At this point in the hierarchy, resources 
may be directed toward ends not even remotely related to 
organizational goals. Thus we find those claimants with the 
greatest relative power over the decision maker will be in the 
best position to have their preferred alternative adopted. 
Direction is then determined by the cumulative effect of such 
decisions. Goals become labels placed on this direction once an 
organization becomes committed to a particular direction. 

This model provides for multiple decision-making criteria, 
many of which are not related in any way to organizational 
goals. In this case goals do not act as criteria for decisions but 
rather justification for them. Goals are chosen after the 
decision is made to rationalize the decision process (Weick, 
1969). This is in line with Thompson’s (1967) major assumption 
that organizations operate under what he terms “norms of 
rationality.” Operating under such norms, decision makers 
must appear to be guided by objective universalistic criteria of 
a collective interest rather. than self-interests. Goals of a 
collective nature are cited during the decision-making process 
to justify a preferred course of action. There are —_— enough 
possible goals to use for this purpose. 

Empirical support for these propositions is found in the 
work of Pfeffer and Salancik (1974), Pettigrew (1973), and 
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-Cyert et al. (1956) who report that information tends to be 
gathered. and reported to justify alternative courses of action. 
rather than to choose among them. Additional support can be 
. found in detailed case descriptions of decision making and 
information gathering during the Vietnam era (Halberstam, 
1969) and a detailed examination of a major land development 
company (Boschken, 1974). 

In summary, the political model provides an explanation for 
organizational direction and decision: making that does not 
rely on consensus of objectives or purposeful goal changes. ` 
There is no assumption that a decision maker has to agree with, 
or even has knowledge of, any particular goals. Additionally, 
one cannot assume that hierarchical constraints will be given 
priority unless those superiors placing the constraints have 
‘greater relative power over the decision maker than other 
` claimants making demands. Using the above framework to 
integrate various models of environment, power, coordination, 

and effectiveness can be useful. 


_ ENVIRONMENT 


With the open systems perspective came the knowledge that 
organizations operate within an environment that affects many 
of the administrative processes within the organization. Addi- 
tionally we find that not all environments are the same and the 
_ type of environment an organization operated within affects 
such variables as structure. In order to develop adequately this 
line of inquiry, dimensions were developed to type organiza- 
tional environments. The two most commonly cited dimen- 
sions of the environment are complexity and stability (Duncan, 
1972; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Thompson, 1967). Basically, 
complexity refers to the number of factors that must be 
considered in decision making; and stability is conceptualized 
as the degree to which these factors change over time. How 
does this concept of environment relate to a political model of 
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organizations? Is a polte model more useful in dida the 
affect of this environment on organizational operations? Two 
issues will be discussed in dealing with these questions. The 
first involves the relative utility of conceptualizing environ- 
ment as a variable associated with an organization as a whole 
or more specifically as a variable associated with individual 
decisions. The second issue relates to the process of determin- 
ing how a decision maker determines what factors must be 
taken into consideration: 

If we take the view that claimants to the organization’s 
resources interact at top decision-making levels in bargaining 
for a compromised set of organizational goals, it is meaningful 
to examine the environment of an organization. The concept 
becomes a little: cumbersome when we take the view that 
claimants interact directly with decision makers at all organi- 
zational levels. At this point it becomes more meaningful to 
examine the environment of a specific decision maker. More 
specifically, it would be a better representation to speak in 
terms of the environment of a particular decision, as all 
decisions made by a particular individual do not involve the 
same factors (Duncan, 1973). 

In determining the environment for a e decision, 
what factors must. be considered? We find that while decision 
makers are faced with numerous demands placed by various 
claimants, they do not have to consider all of these demands. In 
other words, we must differentiate between demands and con- 
straints, as all demands are not used as constraints in making 
decisions. Thus constraints would be those parameters the 
decision maker actually attempts to satisfy in the process: How 
are. demands and constraints differentiated by the decision 
maker? Utilizing the political perspective we would predict that 
a decision maker would consider those demands: placed by 
claimants with high relative power. Thus constraints are 
demands made by powerful claimants. The extent to which the 
hierarchical authority has power over the decision. maker 
determines whether the hierarchical demand becomes a con- 
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straint. The greater the distribution of power among claimants, 
` the more complex the environment of the particular decision 
_. becomes as there are more powerful claimants whose demands 
become constraints. Consequently, we can view the complexity 
of a decision environment in terms of the relative number of 
constraints that must be satisfied in arriving at a solution. 
‘Stability then refers to the Bess? to which these demands 
change over time. 

What is the basis of this power and in whose terms should 
_ power be defined? Power in this sense will follow Weber’s 
terminology as “the probability that an actor within a social 
‘relationship will be in a position to carry out his will despite 
resistance” (1947: 157). The basis of this power is rooted in 
exchange. While exchange explanations of organizational 
behavior are far from unique (cf. Levine and White, 1961; 
March and Simon, 1958), few have considered the concept of. 
‘power an integral component of exchange models. Parties in 
an exchange relationship rarely have equal power in negotiat- 
ing the terms of the exchange. Thus unbalanced power 


_ relationships allow one party to exert more control over the 


behaviors and decisions of the parties involved. Recognition of 
the fact that organizations are open systems that are to some 
degree dependent on claimants for resources or services leads 
us to view organizations as systems of interdependence. As 
- Emerson (1962) notes, power is the inverse of dependence, that 
is, the more dependent one is on another, the more power the 
other has in the exchange relationship. This dependence has 
been conceptualized as consisting of two components, or ` 
characteristics, of one unit’s function to another, essentiality 
and exclusiveness, by sociologists, social psychologists, and 
political scientists (Dubin, 1958; Emerson, 1962; Georgiou, 
1973; Jacobs, 1974; Thompson, 1967). The fundamental 
argument in this literature is that a social unit’s power over 
another increases as the essentiality, or importance, of the 
function it performs for the other increases. Power is also a 
function of the exclusiveness, or replacability, of the unit in ` 
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performing the function. Empirical support for this model can 
be found in the work of Hinings et al. (1974) who tested their 
strategic contingency model of power which bases power on 
the ability of a unit to handle crucial uncertainties. Uncertain- 
ties are created by dependence on claimants whose demands 
constantly change. Those with exclusive ability to handle these 
troublesome dependencies develop power within the organiza- 
tion. 

In relating the above concept of power to the decision 
maker’s environment we find that the environment of the 
decision is “enacted” (Weick, 1977). This enactment process 
involves determining who the claimants with preference as to 
the outcome to a decision are, what is their demand or 
preference, and what is the relative power balance among the 
claimants. In determining the relative power of claimants, 
decision makers assess their dependence on each claimant. 
Thus the situation is likely to arise where the decision maker 
has little dependence on the hierarchical claimant and does not 
view these demands as constraints. The important point is that 
power is determined by considering the dependence of the 
decision maker on various claimants and not the organization 
in total. 

The political perspective also allows for some important 
insights into the process of power balancing. Complex- 
dynamic environments pose problems for decision makers in 
that planning becomes difficult, policies must continually 
change, and the decision-making structure is subject to 
constant modification as the decision maker lacks autonomy in 
choosing among alternative courses of action. Simple-stable 
environments allow decision makers to use their own assess- 
ment of what the organization “should” be doing. In order to 


reduce the problems associated with complex-dynamic envi-- - ` 


ronments, we find. evidence the decision makers attempt to 
move from these environments to a simple-stable environment 
.by manipulation of the power balances. The ability of decision 
makers to either increase a claimant’s dependence on them or 
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reduce their dependence on a claimant would act to balance 
power relations (Blau, 1964; Jacobs, 1974). A fundamental 
strategy of power balancing was identified by Selznick (1949) 
which he termed co-optation. By absorbing certain elements 
into the decision-making structure either formally or informally, 
decision makers can reduce their dependence on that element. 
Pfeffer (1972a, 1972b, 1973) has demonstrated that co-opta- 
tion through merger and manipulation of boards of directors 
was undertaken as a response to dependency. Additional 
support for the co-optation notion was obtained by Hirsch 
(1975) in his study of the record and pharmaceutical industries. 
Firms in both industries were highly dependent upon both 
input elements (new talent and drug innovation) and output 
elements (disc jockeys and doctors). While both attempted to 
reduce this dependence, Hirsch found that the decision makers 
in the pharmaceutical firms were far more successful in their 
efforts. For example, drug patent laws protected the exclusive- 
ness of the pharmaceutical firms while copyright laws in the 
record industry did not protect this exclusiveness. In addition, 
the pharmaceutical detailers were able to create doctors’ 
dependency on them, while the record promoters could find no 
such basis for increasing the disc jockeys’ dependence upon 
` them short of pay-offs. , 

The list of power-balancing strategies could be continued, 
but little would be gained by doing so. The important point to 
be made is that decision makers do attempt to control their 
situation by manipulation of the variables of power: essentiality 
and exclusiveness. One can argue that increasing one’s skills is 
a power-balancing strategy in that the decision maker becomes 
more essential and exclusive to the hierarchical claimant, thus 
increasing to some degree the decision maker’s autonomy. In 
general, it is more useful to analyze a decision maker’s environ- 
ment for the set of decisions made within that position, rather 
than examining environment with respect to an entire organi- 
zation. Again, the goal model premise that goals are filtered ` 
down through the hierarchy comes into question, as one 
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realizes that at any point in the hierarchy decision makers may 


exclude hierarchical demands from their enactment of the 
environment of a decision or set of decisions: 


COORDINATION 


It has become a widely held premise among organizational 
theorists that as organizations become more complex, prob- 
lems of integration or coordination become more complex 
(Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). Given increased complexity, 
what mechanisms act to unite segments of an organization 
toward cooperative effort? In observing cooperative effort the 
easiest and most tempting explanation of this solidarity of 
action is consensus regarding the ends of this effort. Conse- 
quently it is deduced that there must be some superordinate 
goal that various differentiated parts work toward. Thus if 
departments simply subvert their self-interests to the collective 
interests (goal), solidarity of the organization would be assured 
and little conflict would exist. The hierarchy then becomes the 
basic integrating mechanism for the organization as conflicts 
between competing interests are handled by referring the issue 
to the next common level of hierarchy. This method of conflict 
reduction has been termed the superordinate goal approach 
(March and Simon, 1958; Thompson, 1967). Implicit in this 
model is the assumption that conflict is only a temporary 
malfunction of the organizational structure which is simply 
remedied by referring to a goal upon which consensus exists. 
Nightingale (1974) terms this view of conflict the human rela- 
tions approach, He also identifies a second approach to con- 
flict, termed. the pluralist approach, which not only recognizes 
the inevitability of conflict but many of the positive functions 
as well (cf. Coser, 1956). This literature stresses the fact that 
various claimants cannot come to consensus as to superordi- 
nate goals and are rarely willing to subvert individual interests 
for collective interests. | 
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If the goal is not a basic integrating mechanism, how does an 
organizational system attain solidarity? In other words, in 
viewing an organization as a system of conflict rather than a 
system of consensus, how are decisions made and courses of 
action adopted that require cooperative effort? As a point of 
departure in searching for a mechanism that integrates systems 

- of conflict, Durkheim’s (1933) analysis of social integration 
will be used. Durkheim maintained that social units have two 

Aundamental ‘mechanisms for achieving solidarity of action. 
The first, termed mechanical solidarity, achieves solidarity 
through consensus regarding major values and norms. This is 
analogous to the goal approach to viewing solidarity. The 
second, termed organic solidarity, binds societies through the 
necessity of meeting demands of interdependent units. This 
mechanism thus provides a mechanism that binds systems of 

. conflict’ without assuming there is any consensus as to 
outcome. Again, the basis for solidarity of an organizational 
system lies in the notion of mutual dependency, that is, various 
claimants are intertwined in a system of interdependence. No 
one claimant can push its demand to an extreme. It becomes 
necessary to develop courses of action that meet the constraints 
of a number of powerful claimants, rather than developing 
plans that meet superordinate goals upon which conserisus 
exists. Claimants continue to contribute to the course of action 

-as long as their demands are satisfied, regardless of the plan’s . 
ability to satisfy any superordinate goal or the demands of 
other claimants. The political model uses the concept of power 
in explaining integration, or lack of it, in a way that does not 
assume that consensus must exist in order for cooperative 
effort to be maintainéd. 


STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The goal view to structural development implicitly assumes 
that various structural forms are selected on the basis of their 
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ability to facilitate the accomplishment of some predetermined 
goals. Early theorists held that as the organization’s principle 
control mechanism, the major function of an organization’s 
structure is to direct action toward the accomplishment of a set 
of agreed upon goals. Once again, open systems thinking did 
add some complexity to the process of selecting among 
structural forms. Based on the seminal works of Burns and 
Stalker (1961) and Lawrence and Lorsch (1967), the notion of 
contingency became accepted. Simply stated the contingency 
view holds that there is no one best structural form, but rather 
the best structural form is dependent upon an organization’s 
type of environment. Again, best refers to the forms ability to 
direct action toward organizational goals. Organizational 
effectiveness (goal accomplishment) is enhanced when there 
exists a fit between (e organization’s structure and its 
environment. The implication is that through managerial 
action, effectiveness is increased through behaviors that sense 
the environment and adjust the stucture accordingly. Struc- 
tures that do not facilitate goal accomplishment are then 
revised. In testing this structure-environment-effectiveness 
model, Pennings (1975) found little support for the premise 
that effective organizations were those that ae structure in 
line with environmental characteristics. 

The political model takes a different view to the develop- 
ment of structure. The basic premise of the political model is 
that decision makers are subject to- the control of a number of 
internal and external claimants. Those claimants with the 
greatest relative power over decision makers have the greatest 
potential for control of decision makers at all levels. Thus, the 
structure develops in such a way as to allow for control of the 
claimants with the most power. That is, the structure in 
existence at any particular point in time would be expected to 
benefit: powerful claimants. When hierarchical claimants have 
the greatest relative power over the decision maker, we would 
expect highly formalized decision-making structures in order 
to direct decisions toward the interest of hierarchical claimants. 
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The following set of examples are presented to show the useful- 
ness of a political perspective in analyzing three common 
dimensions of structure: formalization, centralization, and . 
specialization. 

Formalization 1s a dimension of structure that represents the 
degree to which control is achieved through formal rules and 
procedures. It is important to examine which interest specific 
rules benefit. Do they benefit the customer, owner, or partici- 
pant? Additionally, we expect high degrees of formalization to 
require a coalition both powerful enough to adopt a set of rules 
that benefits it and powerful enough to enforce them. The 
concept of zone of indifference (Barnard, 1938) neatly captures 
this notion. The zone of indifference can be thought of as the 
range of rules and policies.a participant chooses to obey. The 
relative size of this zone of indifference can be conceived of asa 
product of the power balance existing between participants ` 
and their supervisor. Thus, while a rule might benefit the ` 
supervisor’s interest for high productivity, it may be dysfunc- 
tional to various participant interests. Whether this rule is 
adopted and enforced is a function of the supervisor’s depen- 
dency on those exerting pressures for high productivity versus 
the dependency on the participants in question. Once again, 
formalization is a control mechanism used by those with high 
relative power to control the activities of decision makers. How 
these rules are set and the relative amount of formalization are 
functions of the power concentration among claimants. 

Specialization can be treated similarly. High specialization 
tends to benefit owners as division of labor increases produc- 
tivity and profit (Price, 1968). There is some evidence that high 
degrees of specialization are dysfunctional to the participant, 
leading many to propose that production systems should be 
less specialized to enrich the jobs of the participants (cf. 
Hackman and Suttle, 1977). How, then, is the ultimate degree 
of specialization arrived at? A political perspective would 
predict that high specialization would exist in cases where the 
participants have relatively little power. This process of 
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specialization would further reduce the essentiality and ex- 
clusiveness of the individual participants, thus further reducing 
their power (Thompson, 1961). While extremely simplistic and 
limited, this analysis shows how the process of specialization 
can be viewed as a political process in that various degrees of 
specialization benefit different interest groups. Ultimately the 
power of these various interest groups will determine the 
structure of a given unit. 

Centralization is generally. viewed as the dimension of 
structure that classifies the locus of decision making within an 
organization. Once again this structural dimension can be 
viewed from a political perspective. In doing so we would 
examine the degree of centralization in relation to the power 
distribution among claimants. When power is dispersed, we 
would expect relatively decentralized organizations, while ` 
concentration of power in the hands of relatively few claimants 
would result in centralized structures. Simpson and Gulley 
(1962) found some support for the general hypothesis that the 
more diverse the external pressures facing an organization, the 
lower the centralization of authority. Child (1973) also provides 
us with supporting evidence in reporting a positive relationship 
between concentration of ownership and centralization. Like- 
wise, Negandhi and Reimann (1973) report the best predictors 
of decentralization are dependence and concern with regard to 
such elements as customers, stockholders, and employees. A 
more specific formulation is developed by Hicksonet al. (1971) 
who posit that as the power of environmental elements 
becomes more dispersed, the power of internal segments of the 
organization set up to deal with these environmental compon- 
ents becomes more dispersed. The natural extension of this 
process is a more decentralized structure. 

In summary, a number of models could be developed in 
addition to the brief one presented, but the point is that these 
models should incorporate power and dependency concepts in 
explaining structural concepts. With.renewed interest in the 
design of organizations, these political concerns must be dealt 
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with. Organizational design refers to a body of emerging 
literature regarding the planning and impementation of the 
structure of organizations and is differentiated from the 
descriptive literature on organizational structure (Kilman et 
al., 1976). In order to purposefully design an organizational 
unit, it must be asked for whose purposes is this structure to be 
designed? A structure can be designed to achieve higher 


productivity, greater growth and satisfaction of the worker, or ` 


a greater responsiveness to customer or client demands. It is 
consistent with the political model to predict that organiza- 
tions designed around the interests of one claimant would be 
subject to modification when power is distributed among 


claimants rather than concentrated in one claimant group. 


Tushman (1977) argues that lack of sensitivity to these political 
issues is One reason a number of organizational development 
programs have been unsuccessful. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


The measurement of organizational effectiveness is a major 
dilemma facing organizational theorists. The fundamental 
premise in many theories of effectiveness is that the goal, either 
official or operative, is the ultimate standard in assessing 
overall organizational effectiveness (Hall, 1972; Mott, 1972; 
Price, 1968; Steers, 1975). Campbell (1976) argues that even 
the natural systems approach (cf. Ghorpade, 1970; Gouldner, 
1959; Parsons, 1960), which views effectiveness in terms of an 
organization’s ability to fulfill certain functional requirements, 
must eventually concern itself with the end results or outcome 
of this process of fulfilling functional imperatives. It is logical 
to assume that if organizations are created for specific purposes, 
their effectiveness should be measured in terms of these 
purposes. Specifically, is the organization accomplishing its 
manifest goals? As long as one holds to the contention that 
complex organizations do proceed in a direction consistent 


t 
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with their official goals, one has no problem with this 
constrúct. When, still within the goal paradigm, it is recognized 
that organizations do appear to move toward many diverse 
goals (operative goals), the problem becomes more difficult. Is 
the organization’s effectiveness measured in terms of its 
operative goals or its official goals? To make the problem more 
difficult, Dubin (1976) suggests that in many situations, 
organizations are incapable of accomplishing two conflicting 
goals simultaneously. Friedlander and Pickle (1968) provide 
empirical evidence of this fact in finding little agreement 
between several different measures of goal effectiveness. 

The majority of the literature defending the goal approach 
does so by utilizing the operative goal framework (Hall, 1972; 
Price, 1968; Steers, 1975). Overall effectiveness is measured by 
summing estimates of accomplishment of a set of operative 
goals. When the operative goal approach is taken, by implica- 
tion and necessity, official goals.are disregarded. This raises the 
empirically unresolvable question: If an organization is not 
accomplishing its initial purpose but is accomplishing some 
other goal, is it an effective organization in an overall sense? 

One begins to sense the tautology of the operative goal 
approach to measuring organizational effectiveness. Because 
of the nature of its continued existence, the organization must 
be doing something that can be identified as an operative goal. 
Once this goal is located, the organization can be declared 
effective. Variation in measured effectiveness can be explained 
in terms of the goals that are chosen for analysis. The goal 
approach is not as value free as is sometimes claimed. The 
. choice of the goals for analysis constitutes a major value 
decision. 

When the organization is assessed on the basis of multiple 
criteria, it also becomes difficult to obtain a single measure of 
overall effectiveness. Theorists have generally reverted to some 
type of combination or summing calculus to obtain a single 
measure of effectiveness from multiple criteria. An inherent 
problem with summing accomplishment measures of conflict- 
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ing goals is the information lost. Two modifications to simple 
summing are suggested by Steers (1975) to reconcile the 
apparent problem of conflicting goals. The first is to account 
for differential weights that reflect different valences attached 
to each goal. The second is to discuss goal optimization rather 
‘than goal maximization. Optimization is a concept described 
by. March and Simon (1958) using the term satisficing. It is 
interesting to note that the concept has now taken on a 
normative usage. The effect of Steer’s suggestions would be to 
measure effectiveness as the extent to which an organization 
optimizes its (weighted) feasible goal set. 

The placing of weights does not alleviate the problems 
inherent in combination. Hannan and Freeman (1977) argue 
that the question of relative effectiveness of organizations with 
multiple evaluation criteria cannot be answered without 
making some judgment regarding the relative importance of 
the various criteria. Weights must be assigned either as a 
normative value judgment by the researchers, organizational 
member, or some expert observer. Different values would 
result in completely different effectiveness measures. If the 
weights are assigned on the basis of the relative amount of 
_ resources directed toward each goal (operative goal frame- 
work), one will invariably find organizations to be effective 
where they channel their resources. Another problem is the 
_ determination of point of optimization. At what point is the 
organization optimizing a goal? The answer tends to be 
tautological. Goal optimization occurs at a point where 
conflicting demands require.redirection of resources. Are not 
organizations continually at this point? 

The basic question at hand is does a system become more 
effective by increasing the output of the system to one claimant 
at the expense of other claimants? It is proposed that the 
distribution of the organization’s resources among the various 
claimants is a ‘function of their relative power and that 
programs that act to change this power balance are not 
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increasing the effectiveness of the system. Any attempt to 
measure system effectiveness would then have to take a Pareto- 
optimum approach in which a system would be at its most 
effective state when the output to any one claimant cannot be 
increased without reduction of the output to another claimant 
(McGuire, 1977). 

At this point we must inquire as to the utility of an overall 
measure of organizational effectiveness. Is it meaningful to 
measure the effectiveness of complex systems of interdepen- 
dent action whose boundaries are not fixed, but in a constant 
state of change? Because of this high degree of interdependence, 
one part of the system generally cannot control the output 
entirely. As Thompson (1967) argues, organizations are con- 
tinually being assessed: The political model recognizes that this 
assessment is not made in overall or general terms, but made on 
a specific level of powerful claimants. If theory is to advance 
these methods of assessment should be investigated to deter- 
mine what methods do various claimants utilize in assessing 
organizations or components of them. One might immediately 
suggest that claimants will always assess the organization using 
a basic form of the goal model, that is, assess its output to the 
claimant in question. Once again Thompson’s (1967) analysis 
of assessment is helpful here. He suggests that outputs are not 
always clear and easy to assess, in which case a claimant would 
assess the process by which tasks are performed. An extension 
of this reasoning would suggest that when a particular unit’s 
outcome is subject to influences beyond its control, claimants 
would once again turn to a process approach. For example, 
members of the medical profession are more often assessed by 
examination of the process of their work by comparing 
techniques used to standard medical practices rather than by 
the outcome of the procedures. 

Once it is recognized that the standard of assessment used in 
measuring organizational effectiveness is a value question 
which is unanswerable by either theorists or researchers, the 
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fruitless debate over the ultimate measure-of effectiveness:can 
be discontinued. One of the reasons the debate about criteria 
has gone on for so long is that managers are not interested in 
how theorists resolve the issue. Effectiveness has always been 
clear to administrators. To them effectiveness means meeting 
the demands of claimants they are dependent upon. Optimiza- 
tion can then be viewed as the proverbial “bottom line.” This 
means that a manager will seek to determine at what level of 
benefit a particular claimant will start to withhold its services. 
Keeping benefits at this point will allow managers to concen- 
trate on meeting the demands of other claimants. 


CONCLUSION 


The above analysis is not meant to be a full and complex 
theory of organizations, but rather the basis of a framework 
from whicha number of aspects of organizational behavior can 
be analyzed. It is argued that a political perspective which 
views decision making as a process whereby powerful claimants 
place constraints on and attempt to control the decision maker 
is amore applicable framework than a simple goal framework. 
The political perspective presented makes-use of open systems 
concepts in recognizing that an organization is open to its 
environment at all decision-making levels. Constraints are 
placed on decision makers from external and internal sources 
as well as through the organization’s hierarchy. 

Those placing hierarchical constraints on a decision maker 
are in competition with other claimants. The control system 
developed by an administration then becomes a means of 
enforcing the hierarchical constraint. The decision maker’s 
control system is composed of a set of control systems 
developed not only by the supervisor but by other claimants 
attempting to enforce their constraints as well. 
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This article examines congressional oversight of presidential funds during the 
Watergate crisis. During the crisis it became clear members of the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress were reluctant to look into the use of presidential funds. 
When they did, it was apparent that these funds were virtually uncontrolled. Three 
problems are examined here: the use of the Special Projects fund, the lack of 
distinction between it and the Emergency Fund for the President, and the absence of 
authorization for the White House Office, Salaries, and Expenses fund. The relevance 
of theories of legislative oversight to presidential funding are evaluated. Though some 
lessons were learned about oversight of executive funds as.a result of the Watergate 
experience, other more basic lessons have been ignored. 
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Periods of severe stress provide scholars with rare opportu- 
nities to gain insights into the strengths and weaknesses of a 
nation’s institutions. Chances to take snapshots of the cracks 
and stresses that develop at these times should not be missed. A 
receptive scholar can hope to be rewarded with three types of 
information: (1) how the institution in question had been 
functioning during the period prior to the crisis, (2). how. it. 
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responded to the.crisis, and (3) measures that might be 
appropriate to improve the institution, both as to how it 
- functions during times of placidity and times of turbulence. 
The context for the present study is the Watergate period and 
its subject is presidential funding. We focus attention on the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government Appropri- 
ations Subcommittees of the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and Senate and their oversight of three important 
presidential funds: the Special Projects fund, the Emergency 
Fund for the President, and the White House Office, Salaries, _ 
and Expenses fund. Utilizing the information thus gained as a 
backdrop, we will evaluate the relevance of theories of 
legislative oversight prevalent in the literature of political 
science to presidential funding. 

Fiscal years 1973 through 1975 frame the eines years of the 
Watergate period. For example, the Treasury, Postal Service 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee opened 
its hearings for the Executive Office fiscal year 1973 budget 
request two months and six days before the break-in at the 
National Democratic Headquarters was discovered. Already, 
much of the web that was to snare the Nixon presidency had 
been spun. The chronology of scandal included Nixon’s 
approval of the infamous Huston plan, the formation of the 
“plumbers,” the break-in at the office of Elisberg’s psychia- 
_ trist, and the drawing up of the White House enemies list. The 
Senate accepted the conference report for H.R. 15544, which 
included appropriations for the Executive Office for fiscal year 
1975 on August 15, 1974, six days after President Nixon 
resigned from office. 

The literature of oversight based on studies of authorizing ` 
committees which has blossomed over the past 15 years will be 
of some aid in anticipating the sort of oversight we should 
expect in this case (Scher, 1963; Bibby, 1966; Vinyard, 1968; 
Ogul, 1973 and 1976: Aberbach, 1977). For example, we are 
told to expect more oversight during times of scandals and 
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crises -(Ogul, 1976: 22; Abetbach: 1977: 8). Watergate would 
seem to fill this bill handily, The fact thatthe Chairman of the 


Treasury, Post Service subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- "E 3 


tions Committee, Joseph Montoya (D., N.M.), was also a 


member of the Senate Watergate committee, could be expected `- 


to facilitate an oversight orientation on the part of the Senate 
subcommittee. This. literature also identifies relationships 


between committee members and agency officials-as an "` 


important. element in the likelihood of oversight (Ogul, 1976: ` 
16 and 1973: 707). This factor, too, would lead us to expect a ` 
high level of oversight activity. The Office of Management and ` 
Budget (OMB), which bad been created as.a result of Nixon’s 
Reorganization Plan. No. 2 of 1970,.almost immediately: 
‘became the subject of sharp controversy. in Congress. It was 
OMB officials who. presented the administration’s case for 
these funds: Moreover, Roy Ash, the Director of OMB during 
most of these years, was the architect of that controversial 
. plan. . 

Unfortunately this seriek literature Gasen on gent 
‘committees has had the consequence of downplaying and 
diverting attention from oversight by. appropriations com- 
mittees, which also constitutes an important form of surveil- 
lance. Ogul (1976: chap. 6, esp. p. 155); for example, conceives 
of oversight-as merely a latent function of appropriations hear- 
ings. His characterization, however, does not square with the 
-views of other scholars. Fenno, for example, has written of the ` 
House Appropriations Committee: 7 : 


In its direct confrontation with agency officials, the Committee __ 
performs two of its House-prescribed tasks—law-making and . 
oversight. And it performs them simultanéously. Committee ` 
members feel that a detailed and meticulous annual oversight of - 
agency activity is essential, and they believe further that such an 

inquiry will- SC examples of. unnecessary: expenditure [1966: 
316]. | 
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On this point, Horn approvingly quotes Senator Richard 
Russell, long-time Chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 


, tee: 


All we can do by oversighting is to keep ourselves informed as 

to what an agency: is doing, with the exception of the 

Committee on Appropriations. I want to make that exception. 

They have the power of the purse. If they feel disposed, they can 

reduce the appropriation. But the other standing committees, 

- when they are exercising legislative oversight, cannot control 
the operations of the agency [1970: 179]. 


And a recent Senate Operations Committee print on the 
subject flatly asserts that “the appropriations process is 
currently the most potent form of congressional oversight” 
(1977: 91; see also Oleszek, 1973: 714)! . 

There are some important differences between oversight by 
authorizing and appropriations committees; one is in. their 
different focus. The oversight emphasis of the former is on 
` policy considerations while the Appropriations Committees | 
emphasize budgetary matters and concern themselves with 
agency economy and efficiency (U.S. Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 1977: 28; 91-92). This general divi- | 
sion of labor was evident in the study by Dodd et al. (1978). 
They classified 14,600 committee hearings. which took place 
between 1947 and 1970 on a continuum ranging from those 
that were exclusively agency oriented to. those that were 
exclusively policy oriented. In both houses the most agency- 
oriented committees were in fact the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. Fenno highlights the centrality of the values of economy 
and efficiency to the members of the House Appropriations 
Committee in his vivid description of the workaday j Jargon of 
its members. Thus: 


Agency budgets are said to be filled with “fat,” “padding,” 
“grease,” “pork,” “oleaginous substance,” “water,” “oil,” “cush- 


ions,” “avoirdupois,” “waste tissue,” and “soft spots, ` The 
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action verbs most commonly used are “cut,” “carve,” “slice,” 
“prune,” “whittle,” “squeeze,” “wring,” “trim,” “lop off,” 
“chop,” “slash,” “pare,” “shave,” “fry,” and “whack.” ... The 
tools of the trade are appropriately referred to as “knife,” 
“blade,” “meat axe,” “scalpel,” “meat cleaver,” “hatchet,” 
“shears,” “wringer,” and “fine-toothed comb.” Members are 
hailed by their fellows as being “pretty sharp with a knife” 
[1966: 105]. 


With this focus, we could expect that the attention of the 
Appropriations Committees would be drawn to the Nixon 
Administration scandals because they were largely administra- 
tive in nature, involving the operation of the executive branch. 

A comparison of the literatures dealing with the two types of 
oversight also leads us to expect differences in the role played 
in them by political parties. Scher (1963: 540-542), Ogul (1976: 
18), and Aberbach (1977: 4-5) suggest that an oversight 
orientation is facilitated if one party controls the Congress and 
the other controls the executive. Fenno (1966: 164-165), 
however, working with the House Appropriations Committee, 
discusses the norm of “minimal partisanship” which holds that 
“under most conditions, Committee members are expected to 
minimize their party-oriented behavior.” He goes on to state 
that, “Nearly every respondent emphasized, with approval, 
that ‘very little’ or ‘not much’ or ‘amazingly little’ partisanship 
prevailed on the Committee.” So, whereas we would expect the 
divided party control that existed during this time to lead toa 
partisan oversight orientation for authorizing committees, it 
would not operate the same way for the Appropriations 
Committees.? E 

Differences exist as well between the two types of commit- 
tees as to the amount of oversight and the way it is carried out. 
A central theme in the literature of authorizing committees is 
that legislative oversight is infrequent and fitful (Scher, 1963: 
528-532; Bibby, 1968: 484; Ogul, 1976: 10; 185-186; Aberbach, 
1977: 9).3 This, however, does not adequately characterize the 
oversight activity of the Appropriations Committees. They 
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deal with the budget, which funds the bulk of government 
activity each year, as well as with supplementals and repro- 
gramming requests. This affords members of the Apprcpria- 
tions Committees-ample opportunities to involve themselves in 
a broad range of agency activities and to do so ona continuing 
basis.* This is not to suggest that the entire budget is examined 
in detail each year, just to point up that the work of the 
Appropriations Committees is structured so as to give them 
more opportunities to involve themselves in agency oversight. 
In fact, what typically transpires is that members of these ` 
‘committees focus their attention on-annual increments of 
“funds and requests for additional permanent personnel (Fenno, 
‘1966: chaps. 7, 10, 11, conclusion; U.S. Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 1977: 22-30; Wildavsky, 1979: chaps. 
2, 5). In making judgments, members are influenced by their. 
confidence and trust in agency executives, with whom they 
have greater continuity of association than do their autho- 
rizing committee counterparts, and they attempt to simplify 
the complexity of the budget by sampling items about which 
_they-have some familiarity. The Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committees do not involve themselves in oversight in the 
same ways as is the case with authorizing committees. Rather, 
the House members view themselves as watchdogs of the 
Treasury; they are also more thorough in their hearings. 
Members of the Senate committee are likely to see themselves 
acting as a court of appeals, concentrating on agency requests l 
that were cut by the House committee and increasing those it 
feels were slashed too deeply.5 

Substantively, there is good reason to-expect congressional 
interest in the funds we are examining to be high, even though 
the dollar amounts are relatively small. This is because they are 
so important to the system of separation of powers and checks 
and balances. The Special Projects fund and the Emergency 
Fund for the President provided important sources of presi- 
dential initiative and discretion. The White House Office fund 
provided for from 510 to 540 presidential assistants important 
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to him in generating expertise and advice, coordinating and 
controlling the bureaucracy, operating the presidential office, 
and representing important presidential constituencies—among 
other things. These funds, it is clear, carried with them the 
potential for executive heavy-handedness, abuse, or even 
tyranny. By cutting them, Congress could register its dissat- 
isfaction with a specific occupant of the. White House in 
reaction to a crisis such as Watergate. Moréover, because these 
funds go to the presidency in general, rather than to specific 
policy areas, by doing so Congress could hope to reduce the 
scope of presidential activities and thus cut the “imperial 
presidency” down to democratic proportions. 

These factors—the agency and efficiency orientations of the 
Appropriations Committees, the regularity and continuity of 
oversight by them, and the relevance of these funds to the 
system of separation of powers—lead us to expect a relatively 
high level of concern by the appropriations subcommittees 
about these funds. It would not be unrealistic to anticipate that 
they would take on an oversight: orientation at the first 
substantial hint of scandal involving these sensitive funds and 
that they would be active in uncovering any executive skuldug- 
gery. As it turned out, however, the facts did not support our 
expectations. The public record fails to show a single impor- 
tant Watergate-related revelation made by these subcommit- 
tees. During the period of this study, as we shall see, 
subcommittee members evidenced much confusion and igno- 
rance regarding presidential funds. Indeed, our scrutiny of 
official documents supports the following interpretations: (1) 
the appropriations subcommittees were reluctant to investi- 
gate anomalies associated with presidential funding even when. 
Watergate disclosures from other sources made the need to do 
so apparent and (2) when the appropriations subcommittees 
did look into presidential funding, it was evident the funding 
was virtually devoid of controls and that it had been so for 
some time. | 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Hearings for the fiscal year 1973 Special Projects fund® were 
_ altogether typical of what had been true of them in past years. 
Most of the questions were friendly, intended to establish a 
record. In all, there were but five pages of questions in both the 
House and Senate hearings. The chairman and the ranking 
- member asked all the questions in the House while only 
Chairman Montoya bothered to ask any during the Senate 
hearings. In little more time than it would take to go to the 
washroom, $1,500,000 in discretionary funds were raised for- 
the President in the year of the Watergate break-in. 

Special Projects had been mentioned in connection with 
Watergate.and related activities prior to the convening of the 
House subcommittee to consider the fiscal 1974 request, so it 
was to be expected that it would receive more critical attention 
this year than in the past. The strategy of the committees 
appeared to be to secure greater accountability by the Presi- 
dent for its use. It was with a sense of vindication that ranking 
Republican member Robison (N.Y.) recalled testimony from - 
the fiscal year 1968 hearings-which showed a past instance of 
. executive arrogance which the Democrats had willingly suf- ` 
fered when their party controlled the White House. In the cited 
incident he had inquired as to how much of the fiscal 1967 
funds for special projects had SEH allocated. 


Mr. Hughes (LBJ’s Deputy Director of ges BOB): I don’t know 
what the use has been. This is the President’s special projects 
fund and is available in his discretion. It is his ina very personal ` 
and direct senge, , 


f Robison then went on to remind Hughes of a promise he made 
during the 1967 hearings to provide information about how the 
fund had been utilized. i 


Mr. Hughes: Well, the yellows sheets you have will indicate that 
there was an unobligated balance lapsed for 1966, this i isa 
post-facto of 694,000 bucks. ` 
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Mr. Robison: But he spent the balance for something. 
Mr. Hughes: That is right. 
Mr. Robison: And this is accounted for to whom? Nobody I guess? 


Mr. Hughes: That is essentially right, except in a sense that it is 
asked for from the Congress and granted on this basis TU. S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 623]. 


Elsewhere Robison noted that the control of the OMB over 
this fund was “historically one that has-been limited to the 
willingness of the President, whoever he was, to render an 
accounting” (U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 
1973a: 625). | 

If it failed to use much of its potential power to reign in the 
imperial presidency, the House subcommittee did seem to pull 
the purse strings tight on Special Projects during the regular 
hearings in fiscal 1974. In denying these funds at this time the 
House Report cited the unwillingness of the administration to 
provide a detailed accounting of expenditures from it (U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1973c: 26). During the 
floor discussion of Special Projects, House subcommittee 
Chairman Steed (D. Okla.) further testified to the lack of- 
presidential accountability. Congressman Whalen (R., O.) 
inquired about the procedures and practices in relation to it. 


I don’t know. We just did not find out, and rather than make an 
issue of it, since it was more or less a dead duck anyway, we just 
let it drop [U.S. Congress, 1973: 27262).’ 


The Senate, however, played its usual court of appeals role 
for agencies that had suffered at the hands of the House. It 
recommended $1,000,900 for fiscal 1974 though it added its 
version of accountability, a requirement for a quarterly 
accounting of expenditures (U.S. Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 1973c: 21). The Senate supported its committee 
but later lost to the House in conference. Special Projécts, as 
we shall see, would nonetheless be funded in a supplemental 
appropriation within a few months. 
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The Nixon administration over the years had justified its- 
requests for special projects money by stressing it had used the 
fund as.it was intended to be used. First, it asserted that it was 
utilized for purposes which could not be anticipated when the 
budget was drawn up and which were outside the domain of 
any particular agency. In other words, it was not part of the 
White House Office, Salaries, and Expense budget. Thus, 
during the fiscal 1973 House hearings, this exchange between 
Chairman Steed and Ene Director of the OMB. Caspar 
Weinberger: 


Mr. Steed: The concept of this Special Project is one which places 
it outside the realm and function of the White House Office 
as a normal thing. Is that right? 


Mr. Weinberger: Yes. By definition these are staff assistants on 
projects we cannot foresee or anticipate when the White 
House budget initially is submitted in January (U.S. House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1972: 57]. 


Second, the administration stressed that the personnel paid 
from this fund were carrying out temporary projects. Since its 
fiscal 1971 presentation,® it had made much political hay of the 
fact that it had terminated the practice of paying salaries of 
‘permanent White House advisers from it—the practice which 
had enabled the Johnson administration to add 95 White 
House advisers without seeming to do so. And as recently as 
the Senate hearings for fiscal 1973, Weinberger did not 
intercede to correct Chairman Montoya when he introduced 
the hearings for Special Projects with the characterization: 
“While no personnel are directly funded from this appropria- 
tion, there are, from time to time, employees of the White 
House paid from this appropriation account” (U.S. Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 1972a: 731). 

The administration’s Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
fiscal 1974, which was considered in November 1973, con- 
tained a request for $1,610,000 for White House Office, 
Salaries, and Expenses. No.effort was made to disguise the fact 
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that this was the Special Projects fund, previously denied, now 
to be integrated into the regular White House Office account. 
The congressional demand for accountability had reached a 
somewhat chastised administration so it now came across with 
its most thorough accounting of how the Special Projects fund 
had been used. Whether or not complete, the accounting made 
clear that the Appropriations Committees had been deceived 
over the years. For example, some of the activities financed 
under Special Projects were hardly distinguishable from 
regular White House Office activities. What is “special,” for 
instance, about the Council on Economic Policy, the Presi- ` 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, the President’s 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, or the Official White House 
Photographer? All were paid for from special projects money. 
Moreover, the salaries of approximately 50 permanent White 
House Office personnel were proposed to be funded out of the 
supplemental. Included were the wages of Presidential Coun- 
sellors Melvin Laird, Ann Armstrong, and Bryce Harlow and 
their 19 staff members, those of Presidential Assistants Ken 
Cole, Ken Dam, and Virginia Knauer, of five permanent staff 
members of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, and of some 20 other White House Office personnel 
(U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973b: 1258- 
1264).? In all, about 64% of the supplemental request was to 
pay salaries of permanent White House Office employees 
(computed from material in U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1973b: 1261-1264). Among the consultants 
paid from special projects money were Charles Alan Wright 
and Thomas Marinis, both working on the President’s legal 
problems (U.S. House Committee on Appropriation, 1973b: 
1258). Moreover, testimony revealed that during the previous 
year, the salaries of 51 professional staff members of the White 
House Office were paid from Special Projects (U.S. Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 1973b: 340-341). 

With this record of misrepresentation, coming as it did on 
the heels of the Saturday Night Massacre, one might have 
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expected the subcommittees to exact revenge by attacking this 
specifically presidential! fund. Strangely, they did not. For 
example, they did not slash the administration’s request—the 
House recommendation of $1,500,000, which was $250,000 . 
more generous than the Senate’s, prevailed in conference. ` 
Again, the subcommittee members, though at times tough, 
often seemed apologetic in asking for very legitimate informa- 
tion. The following instance involving Congressman Robison 
asking for more information about the persons whose salaries 
were being paid from the item “Other Salaries” is illustrative: 


We are probably going to get some questions on this. We ought 
to have some answers, generally speaking, if you can provide 
them, as to who .. . [they] are, and what they do, and why they 
happen to be under this category. . . . if you could provide it for 
the record that would be very helpful to us [U.S. House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1973b: 1245]. 


Or, Senator Montoya soliciting the administration’s reaction 
to the proposed Senate requirement for quarterly accounting: 


The only thing I am concerned about at this point, Mr. Ash, is 
that I have to explain these requests to the committee together 
with whatever assurances you give me here. There are many 

membere of Congress who are suspicious that this money will 
not be used for regular White House purposes. ... just want to 
minimize as much as possible a confrontation on that basis 
when I justify this appropriation request [U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 1973b: 359]. 


These and numerous other like instances suggest that senior 
subcommittee members were attempting to extricate them- 
selves from previously cordial relations: with administrative 


officials, characterized by the norms.of minimal partisanship: `: . 


and comity, in order to be more responsive to the expectations 
of their colleagues that they assume a more critical stance. 
Another fact that points to subcommittee reluctance to get 
tough is that there were very few questions directly related to 
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Watergate. One ge not find as many as.a half dozen inthe. 


supplemental hearings. And: given the record of presidential -~ 


abuse which had come to light in the past year and a half,.it 
would have been reasonable for the subcommittees to ask for 
records going back to the beginning of the Nixon administra- 
tion or perhaps to have launched a broad-based study of ` 


presidential discretionary funds going back to the 1950s. | 


However, by and large, the subcommittees were content to 
receive information about how the money. was spent in fiscal 
1973 and the projections for 1974. Clearly, they had little 
stomach for digging into the past abuses of President Nixon 
and his Geet 


. ‘DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
| DISCRETIONARY FUNDS . 

_ For. persons outside this appropriations Stee this 
enduring system of social activity characterized by reverence 
and neglect, a logical question would be, “Why an Emergency 
Fund,!° given Special Projects?”. or “Why Special Projects, 
given this fund?” The question was frequently posed during the 
hearings but it, the response, and its acceptance were ritual- ` 
istic—something intended to fill in the record. Several admin- 
istrators over the years offered their version. of the distinction. 
For example, during the hearings for fiscal 1973, Chairman 
Montoya asked Caspar Weinberger to idee between 
these funds: bon f 


Mi. TE | . They are both broad funds and they are | 


designed to enable the President to deal with.problems which... ._ ) 
were: not. actually. or. could ‘not ` have been. foreseen: : he, 


: emergency” fund. I would say ‘differs. primarily.from special +.“ > 
-projects in the. sense it is considered to be available for | 
something. of- major importance to the United States, some- ` 
(ang that would affect the national interest or. security or 
` defense and not within ‘the scope of any regular agency’ S 
activities. 


i 
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- This fund’ [Special Projects] would be for a special project, 
something that. the President conceived ought to be done (U.S. 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1972a: 734). 


This response was sufficient for Montoya. He registered no 
curiosity about what might constitute a threat to the national 
security, or why, if a matter was not urgent, it could not be 
handled by regular White House personnel or could not wait 
for a regular appropriation. 

It would be too much to expect, ` however, that, in the 
_ atmosphere of Watergate, those outside the system of interac- ` 
tion would accept answers that had been satisfactory to the 
participants in the calmer past. They did not. Although 
Chairman Steed opened the House hearings for fiscal 1974 
with the usual supportive exchanges,!! the third-ranking © 
Democrat, Congressman Roybal (Calif.), who usually would 
not have played a significant role in these meetings, was not so 
easily assuaged. He wanted to know what was meant by “any 
emergency that . affects the national interest, security, or 
defense of the country?” ` 


Mr. Roybal: Doesn’t this mean he can use is fund for anything 
. he so desires, anything he may think is in-the national in- . 
terest? 


Mr. Malek [Deputy Director, OMB]: It is basically the President’s 
judgment which determines what is of an emergency nature 
and in the national interest for the use. of the fund. That is 
correct [U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 
578]. 


In response to one of Roybal’s questions, the OMB submitted a 
list of allocations from this fund from 1954 to 1973 (U.S. 
' House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 579-583). 

It was on the Senate floor and, significantly, from among 
. nonsubcommittee members that.some of the most penetrating 
questions were raised about the distinction between the Emer- 
gency Fund for the President and Special Projects. Senator 
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Mondale, for instance, in defending his amendment to delete 
funds for special projects for fiscal 1974, argued there was no 
reason to continue this “slush fund” since the President would 
still have another “$1 million fund, also vaguely worded.” He 
went on: “I see no reason for continuation of two separate 
funds amounting to $2 million, which the President has at his 
discretion” (U.S. Congress, 1973: 28553). 

It remained for Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (Ind., Va. ), 
however, to. raise the most bothersome questions. He wanted 
to know why there were two funds and what difference there 
was between them. Montoya attempted an answer. The Special 
Projects fund, he said, “is usually used to fund some special 
activity which is not within the legislative authorization e 
cannot be considered the responsibility of any existing agency.” 
He continued: 


Mr. Montoya: The emergency fund, I understand, deals with cases 
of dire emergency with respect to the national defense and, 
as I stated, emergencies affecting the national interest or the 
security of the country. J do not know where the line of de- 
marcation is [emphasis added]. 

Mr. Byrd: That is what I am getting at. I do not think there is a 
line of demarcation. That is why I say we are dealing with 
unspecified sums- of not just $1 million but $2 million, and 
this on top of $9.1 million for the White House Office [U.S. 
Congress, 1973: 28554]. 


Byrd pressed Montoya on the matter of disclosure. Had the 
administration disclosed how these funds had been utilized? 


Mr. Montoya: They have with respect to special projects but only 
in a general way. With respect to the emergency fund they did 
not produce any evidence upon the use of the emergency fund 
[U.S. Congress, 1973: 28554]. . 


Evidently Chairman Montoya did not knowin September that ` 
in response to questions asked in the House hearings the 
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previous May, the OMB dad submitted a record of the use of 
the fund, along with amounts, covering the years from 1954 to 
1973. If he had been so informed, it is doubtful he would have 
offered the distinction he did between the two funds since the 
Emergency Fund had hardly been restricted to “cases of dire 
emergencies.” About 80 expenditures were listed during this 
19-year period and they document a record of long-standing 
abuse. Its most frequent use was to establish task forces and 
- commissions ranging from the Warren Commission to the 
Advisory Commission on an All-Volunteer Armed Force. 
Many of these studies and investigations could as well have 
been funded through Special Projects. ` 

A distinction consistently offered between these two funds is 
that the Emergency Fund was to be used in matters affecting 
the national interest or security of the country. In fact, a 
frequent use of the fund was to finance new agencies, both 
those created by the President and those created by a law of 
Congress, that were awaiting regular appropriations. A list of 
such agencies would include the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention, the Council on Environmental Quality, the ` 
Community Relations Service, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, and the Commission on Civil Rights. They are 
little different from other agencies created in the law and . 
awaiting funding and, here again, it would seem that some of 
them, especially those located in the Executive Office, could as 
well have been funded from Special Projects. Just how far the 
terms “emergencies affecting the national interest, security, or 
defense” had been stretched 1s evidenced in the fact that in 1971 
_ it had been used to finance the Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, in 1964 it had been used for funds to support 
school guidance services to assist in reducing school dropouts, 
and in 1959 it had provided funds. for a study of Us 
participation in the World Science Pan Exposition to be held . 
in Seattle in 1961 (the latter report was required by PL 85-880). 
Two items were especially questionable in view of the con- 
tinued insistence that there was a meaningful distinction 
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between the two funds: In 1962 money was apparently 
transferred from the Emergency Fund to Special Projects to 
finance-a study of the scientific and technical problems relating 
to planning for limited war, and in fiscal 1973 money was taken 
from both funds to finance the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention (U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 
1973a: 579-583). If there were really:a clear distinction, would 
this blending of money have taken place? 

A brighter light was shed on the distinction between es 
funds in the testimony of OMB General Counsel, Stanley 
Ebner, in the course of House hearings for fiscal 1975. 
Congressman Addabbo (D., N.Y.) sought assurances that the 
Emergency Fund would not be used for the “business-as- 
usual” operations of the White House or that it would not be 
abused as had the Special Projects fund in previous years. 


Mr. Addabbo: The term “national security defense” has been used 
in a very broad context at times. Can you give us any specifics 
for which vou can and cannot use this fund? 


Mr. Ebner: In the law, as you know, Mr. Chairman, there is no 


definition of those terms as they relate to this fund. The only 


limitation is . . . that you cannot use this fund to substitute 
. for a request for appropriations that has been made to Con- 
gress and turned down. 


So, as far as those particular terms are concerned, they are 
indeed broad. I think, historically, they have been intended to 
be broad so that the President would have what amounts toa 
discretionary fund [U.S. House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1974a: 166]. 


New, if such critical terms as “emergency,” “national interest,” 
“security,” and so on were to be defined by the President rather 


than in the statute, how was-this to be different-from things be 
felt “needed to be done” (a characterization usually made of 


Special Projects)? What sort. of questions come to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. on this. basis that cannot. be construed as 
emergencies? It was, indeed, as Senators Mondale and Byrd 
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had contended, that the President had what amounted to two 
discretionary funds. It is safe to conclude that the distinction 
between these funds, which had been ritualistically offered by 
several administrations and as ritualistically accepted by 
members of the Appropriations Committees over a period of 
two decades, was not meaningful.!2 


WHITE HOUSE OFFICE, SALARIES, 
AND EXPENSES 


-The House appropriations subcommittee’ hearings on the 
White House Office, Salaries, and Expenses fund for fiscal 
year 1973 were held on April 11, 1972. The administration had 
requested $9,767,000, a $425,000 increase over the previous 
year, and the subcommittee recommended the full amount. 
The hearings were brief, typically friendly, and supportive. At 
the end, Mr. Steed thanked Mr. Weinberger and Mr. Pinckney 
(Budget and Management Suen) for the fine presentation 
they had made. 

The administration’s justification material ‘cluded refer- 
ence to its “more candid and accurate portrayal of the regular 
operating costs of the White House office” since 1971 (U.S. 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1972a: 688).!3 Chair- 
man Montoya, who was the only senator to ask any questions, 
rose to.the challenge. He wanted to know, “How many details 
were currently serving at the White House?” “How many 
persons were detailed to the White House from special 
projects?” “The State Department?” “The National Park 
Service?” “Aren’t some Navy men detailed to the White House ` 
mess?” “How about the Executive Switch Board? and so on. In 
all, his questions about the use of details in various parts of the 
presidency spread over six pages of hearings. 

~ The Nixon administration claimed it was reducing the size of 
its permanent staff to 30 pasitions below the previous year’s 
request. Montoya countered by asking what the administra- 
tion knew about a hearing conducted by Congressman Udall 
(D., Ariz.) of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
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Service. Weinberger professed ignorance and the matter was 
dropped, but if Montoya had been interested, he could have 
acquired a copy of committee print no. 19 which had been 
released about a week earlier. If he had taken the trouble, he 
would have known that one of the concerns of that House 
committee was the increasing use of “ungraded positions” by 
the Nixon administration (U.S. House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 1972: 6-7).14 He then could have 
drawn on the material the administration submitted to his 
subcommittee to justify its budget request to inquire about the 
request for an 18% increase in-ungraded positions in the White 
House Office since fiscal 1971 (U.S. Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 1972a: 684). There was, however, no such 
interrogation by the senator from New Mexico. 

Another incident further illustrates the sparring nature of 
Montoya’s questioning. If he were seriously interested in the 
‘problem of presidential. funding, he should: have followed 
through when he pointed out to Weinberger, to the latter’s 
obvious surprise, that there was no authorization for the White 
House Office, Salaries, and Expenses fund or the Emergency 
Fund. However, bough this was his second ee to do 

so, he did not. 


Senator Montoya: Have you people ever thought of getting legis- 
lative authorization for the expenses of the White House? 


Mr. Weinberger: I assume we have legislative authorization for the 
expenses of the White House, 


Senator-Montoya: No, you don’t. I am reading from last year’s 
Senate report, page 19, which states, “There is no legislative 
authorization for this appropriation,” that is, the White House 
Office. 


Mr. Weinberger: I thought there was formal authorization. As you 
can see, Senator, you have asked mea question for which I 
am not prepared. ... Do you mean the entire White. House 
is subject to a point of order? 


- Senator Montoya: It could be.... It is probably the only agency 
in Government [ U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 


1972a: 702}. | TET a 
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Indeed, Caspar Weinberger had reason for his expression of 
anguish over the lack of authorization of these two funds. Both 
Senate Rule 16 and House Rule 21, clause 2, prohibited 
reporting appropriations not previously authorized or legisla- 
tion on an appropriations bill. Should either occur, the rules 
clearly stated that any member of either chamber could rise toa 
point of order and if sustained by the Chair, the offending 
portions were to be struck from the bill (U.S. House, 1972: 465- 
466; U.S. Senate, 1971: 17-20). In the matters at hand, the 
administration stood to lose $1,000,000 in discretionary funds 
and, more important, based on this report, the money for 
salaries for the White House Office,!5 on the objection of any 
member of the opposition-dominated Congress. However, as 
we have indicated, there was no need for alarm. The matter was 
dropped without further questions and the hearings were 
concluded. ` , g 

The fiscal year 1973 reports of the Appropriations Com- 


-mittees of both chambers were very supportive of the admin- 


istration, approving all its requests and generally incorpo- 
rating its claims of frugality and candor. The Senate Report, 
however, again noted the lack of authorization for the 
Emergency: Fund and the White House Office and urged that 
“the Administration propose appropriate authorizing legisla- 
tion for immediate consideration by Congress” (U.S. Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 1972b: 18; 23). | 

Floor discussion in the House was spirited when H.R. 15585 


was. considered. But though amendments were offered to 


reduce the budget for the OMB, limit the size of the Executive 
Office (except for the White House Office), and limit the 
number of aides who could claim executive privilege, the funds 
we are considering evoked no controversy. The Senate floor 
discussion occasioned no great debate, either over presidential 
powers or these funds. Significantly, Montoya did not bring up 


the matter of the lack of authorization nor did anyone else in 


either chamber pick up on this theme. 
Neither the hearings in the House nor the Senate for fiscal 
1974 could be called critical in any sense. The administration’s 
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request was for $9,110,000, a decrease of $657,000 and 30 
positions from the previous year. As one could imagine, the 
Chairman and the ranking member of the House subcommit- 
tee were pleased by this request. Senator Montoya’s approach 
seemed somewhat aggressive but it was evident that his was still 
a gaming role. 

Chairman Steed’s questioning brought out that about 60% 
of the White House Office personnel were civil service 
appointees and that the White House Office was busier than 
ever because of the increased volume of mail, the more 
frequent official visits, and the volume of legislative work. He 
did, however, find that for the first time in his recollection, 
General Accounting Office was auditing the White House 
Office account: Interestingly, the request for an audit did not 
come from a member of the subcommittee. '!6 Congressman 
Robison simply invited administration officials to repeat once 
more the story of their “more candid and accurate budget.” In 
both the House and the Senate, questions were raised about the 
number of details (there were 35 as of April 16, 1973) and, in 
Watergate-related queries, both asked about E. Howard Hunt. 
It was disclosed for the record that he was employed as a 
consultant on the White House payroll from June 6, 1971, until 
April 1, 1972, a period which included the break-in at 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office but not the one at the Watergate 
complex (U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 
634). Perhaps the most interesting “detailee” was J. Fred 
Buzhardt, on leave from the Defense Department, who was 
playing the leading role as the President’s legal counsel (U.S. 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 1785-1786). 

Something about the executive office budget for fiscal year 
1974 finally captured Montoya’s attention, baring his paro- 
_ chial focus. As the Watergate caldron bubbled over, he took an 
interest in the President’s record for hiring minorities in the 
Executive Office. He scored the Nixon people, calling their 
record the worst of any government agency for compliance 
with the Equal Employment Opportunities Act and with the 
Presidents own 16-point program for hiring Spanish-sur- 
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named Americans (U.S. Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1973a: 1786-1787). It seems nearly incomprehensible 
that there was nary a question about the lack of authorization 
for the White House Office fund during the entire hearings. 

Both chambers in their reports recommended the admin- 
istration’s request for White House Office, Salaries, and 
Expenses be funded in full. It is of special interest that the 
section of the Senate Report which during the previous two 
years had admonished the administration to seek an authoriza- 
tion was omitted. In its place was criticism of the administra- 
tion for its failure to implement an Equal Employment 
Opportunity program and the President’s 16-point program. It 
can only be inferred that Montoya, himself of Spanish descent, 
thought this was more important than the authorization of the 
White House Office salaries and expenses. Significantly, the 
directive to seek authorization for the Emergency Fund was 
left in the Report (U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
1973c: 16; 21-22). 

In sharp contrast to the uncontroversial nature of the 
subcommittee hearings, the heat of Watergate was felt in the 
floor consideration of the Treasury, Post Office, and Executive 
Office .Appropriation bill. In the House, a number of items 
were challenged by a point of order and this included items 
from the White House Office, Salaries, and Expenses fund. 
Congressman Dingell (D. Mich.), not a member of the 
subcommittee, challenged as constituting legislation on an 
appropriation bill contrary to House Rule 21, clause 2, a 
section which allowed the employment of temporary: experts 
and consultants “at such per diem rates as the President may 
specify” and another that allowed the President to contract for 
“other personal services without respect for provisions of the 
laws regulating the employment and compensation of persons 
in the Government service” (the so-called ungraded positions). 
Chairman Steed rose to state that he had submitted this 
languague to the OMB and had been advised these sections 
were subject to a point of order as were two other sections: one 
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which provided an entertainment fund for the President and 
another which provided that this fund, along with funds for 
presidential travel and news services, was to be accounted for 
by.the President “solely on his own certificate,” that is, were 
not subject to auditing by the General Accounting Office. 
_ Steed offered an amendment which omitted all four offending 
passages and it was accepted by the House (U.S. SEN 
_ 1973: 27286-27287). | 

H.R. 9590 also ran into EE problems on the 
Senate floor. during fiscal 1974. Especially controversial were 
funds for the Domestic Council, spending on the. private 
residences of the President, and, as already discussed, the 
Special Projects fund. The White House Office fund, however, 
received favorable treatment. Montoya offered an amendment 
to restore the passages deleted as a result of points of order in 
the House. His amendment was accepted by the Senate and the 
passages were retained in the final bill (US Congress, 1973: 
28547; PL 93-143, 87 Stat. 516, 1973):-Of as much interest as 
what. happened in the Senate was what did not -happen. 
Nobody picked up on the lack of authorization for the White 
House Office fund as noted in the Senate reports in previous ` 
years nor did anyone ask why it was omitted from the Senate 
Report this year relative to the White House Office but 
retained in relation to the Emergency Fund. 

The House appropriations subcommittee met to consider 
the White House Office funds for fiscal 1975 on May 21, 1974. 
From the record of points of order -during the previous year’s _ 
floor action, it must have been clear to the senior members that 
the precious confidence of the chamber in them was shaken. !7 
The administration was asking for $16,510,000—an 81% 
increasé over the original fiscal 1974 request. Of course, 
included in the increase this year was the $1,500,000 that 
previously had been raised for special projects but there was 
also a request for 30 new positions “to meet the increasing 
demands being made on the office by various investigations 
and legal proceedings” (U.S. House Committee on Appropria- 
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‘tions, 1974a: 704). Though several points were raised, four 
issues took up most of the subcommittee’s time: questions 
about authorization for the White House Office, Salaries and 
‘Expenses fund, the activities of the “plumbers,” expenses 
related to the President’s legal defense, and White House 
Office involvement in the 1972 presidential campaign. 

The most startling testimony took place relative to autho- 
rization of the White House Office fund—the matter that had 
been raised and then abruptly dropped off the pages of the 
Senate hearings. Congressman Addabbo, acting as presiding 
officer, finally went to > the crux of the matter. 


Mr. Addabbo: Do you have any authorization for this EE 
ation request at the present time? 


Mr. Ash (Director, OMB): One is in process but presently one 
does not exist. It is hoped there will be such authorization at 
the proper time to deal with this request. 


Mr. Ebner: We do have authorization for some of it, for certain 
amounts. As you know, there are existing statutory author- 
- ities for some assistance. 


“Mr. Addabbo: Can you give us a breakdown of what present 
/ authority you have in dollars and authorization levels [U.S.. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1974a: 705]? 


Citing relevant portions of the U.S. Code, the General Counsel 
of the OMB was able to establish that authorization existed for ` 
14 positions in the White House Office—this at a time when the 
House Appropriations Committee was funding 510 and was 
being asked to fund 540 positions (U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1974a: 706-707; 732).!8 | 

The examination by Congressman Roybal was the most 
penetrating. He wanted to know who authorized the plumbers, 
what they investigated, the results of their work, how many 
persons were involved, and the amount they were paid. When 
Ash suggested that that information may have been provided. 
to the Senate committee the previous year, Roybal’s response 
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showed the House committee’s zealousness in protecting its 
suzerainty in appropriations: 


If that is so, it would be no problem to get it before this 
committee. Inasmuch as the House has the responsibility of 
originating appropriations it seems to me this is the committee 
which should have received that information even before the 
Senate [U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1974a: 
728]. 


The California congressman turned his attention to the 
President’s legal defense and associated expenses. The basis of 
his interrogation was a General Accounting Office report he 
had requested which showed .the probable amount expended 
on attorneys’ fees for the beleaguered President through late 
March of 1974 was $382,474. The report also showed that . 
$40,000 of special projects money had been used for this 
purpose, a fact which prompted Roybal to comment, “Surely 
the Special Projects fund was not established to provide legal 
defense for anyone” (U.S. House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 1974a: 729). Again Mr. Ash pointed up the indifference 
of the subcommittee to records of its own proceedings by 
recalling that the use of this fund to pay lawyers assisting the — 
President had been put on the record during the hearings for 
supplemental funds the previous year. In fact, the name and 
purpose of employment of Charles Alan Wright had been 
brought up in at least two instances and no subcommittee 
member chose to make anything of it at the time. 

Investigations by the Ervin committee, the grand jury, and 
the special prosecutor had all turned up questionable practices 
with respect to the 1972 presidential campaign and this 
propelled members of the appropriations subcommittees, 
however belatedly, into this area. Congressman Roybal, on the 
basis of documents surreptitiously received from within the 
White House, asked about a memo Malek had authored in 
March 1972 outlining a program for “improving departmental 
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responsiveness in support of the President’s reelection” (U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations,, 1974a: 745). Malek 
responded that its purpose was to provide publicity about the 
status and awarding of grants that could be helpful to party 
` officials ‘relative to the campaign; that it took little more than 


2% to 3% of his and three other persons’ time who were in any 


case working 60 hours per week but being paid for only 40. 


.. Congressman Robison chimed in that this had ‘been the 


practice for. years. 


-J would suggest that every administration of late, ever since the 
` Federal Government got as big as it did and had grant-in-aid 
programs of one kind or another, has operated out of the White 
House some sort of informational mechanism for the purpose 
of seeking to alert members of their party to the fact that grants 
are going to be made or projects are going to be approved [U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1974a: 749]. ` 


Altogether, he thought it strange that nobody had been 
interested in these activities until now. 

"The Senate hearings for the White House Office funds for 
fiscal year 1975 were held on June 4; 1974, with only Senator 
Montoya asking any questions. The hearings were not as 
penetrating as those in the House. Though several topics were 
touched on, only two, the President’s legal defense and his 16- 
point program, received much attention. The former fallowed 
in the furrows plowed by the House subcommittee, except that 
Montoya took more interest in the fact that one of the 
President’s lawyers, J. Fred Buzhardt, had béen detailed from 
the Defense Department. He seemed unaware that this had 
been a matter of record since the previous year’s hearings. 
Montoya was also concerned about when the President would 
begin to personally provide his own legal defense. And almost 
beyond belief, while the nation reeled from the shock waves 


sent out from the House Judiciary Impeachment proceedings, | 
which had opened within the fortnight, Montoya was able to. 


establish that only .8% of the 500 personnel within the White 
House Office were Spanish-surnamed (U.S. Senate Committee 
on.Appropriations, 1974a: 2101-2118, esp. 2118). - 
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The reports which accompanied H.R. 15544 from -both 
chambers were rather humdrum.-The amount recommended 
was the full amount requested by the administration minus 
$143,000. This could hardly be said to be the result of a 
sharpened budget axe since it merely reflected a 10% cut in 
General Services Administration rental charges for the Old 
Executive Building. The section of the Senate report dealing 
with the White House Office did contain a sentence asserting 
that it had provided enough staff so that if the White House 
could not keep up with the demands for information placed 
upon it, it was solely the fault of the administration (see U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1974b: 25; U.S. Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 1974b: 33). 

The Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government 
Appropriation Bill, 1975, was considered in the House under a. 
special rule which disallowed all points of order under House 
Rule 21, clause 2, relating to the White House Office, Salaries,- 
and Expenses fund. The understanding which had been 
arranged was that the excluded portions of it would be brought 
into concurrence with H.R. 14715, a bill originating from the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee which was 
intended to update the authorization for the White House 
Office and related funds (U.S. Congress, 1974: 21000-21003, 
21007).!9 When the Treasury appropriations bill was brought 
up, Chairman Steed was most concerned with alleviating the 
problem of points of order and in this way reestablishing the 
confidence of the full House in his subcommittee. Note the 
following quotation taken from his introductory remarks 
regarding H.R. 15544: 


These items [the Special Assistance for the President and the 
White House Office fund] have grown like “Topsy,” with 
Executive orders being used as the authority. Now under rule 
XXI items not authorized are subject to points of order. 


Since this issue came up last year we on the subcommittee have 
been quite insistent that the administration submit proposed 
language to deal with these subjects in a proper way LU. S. 
Congress, 1974: 21018]. 
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The introductory statement by Robison, by way of contrast, 
was a ringing defense of a strong executive and an impassioned 
plea for “comity.” 
= When the White House Office appropriation bill was 
considered on the Senate floor, the major question dealt with 
the point at which the President would personally assume the 
cost of his own legal defense. Montoya pledged that if the- 
House preferred impeachment charges, he would see to it that 
President Nixon received no government-funded legal services 
(U.S. Congress, 1974: 26018-26025). The matter of authoriza- 
tion for the White House Office did not figure in the Senate 

floor proceedings related to the fiscal 1975 bill. 

Money for presidential travel, an item in the White House 
Office, Salaries, and Expenses fund, was so little understood, 
both by OMB officials and subcommittee members, that it 
makes an interesting study of loose oversight in itself. The basic 
authorizing legislation went back to 1906 (Fisher, 1979: 379, 
note). Whatever reason existed for its creation was lost insome 
past presidential budget, but the amount continued to be 
appropriated nonetheless. Subcommittee members inquired 
about the travel fund often enough over the years, but almost 
any answer offered by.administration officials, no matter how 
unlikely or inconsistent, seemed to satisfy them. The record 
shows confusion about two important points. 

One source of confusion was the matter of how the 
President’s travel fund, which totaled $75,000, was actually 
used. During the fiscal 1973 hearings, Senator Montoya 
inquired as to whether this fund paid for all presidential travel. 
He was informed by Weinberger that expenses for travel 
outside the United States, such as Nixon’s trips to the USSR 
and China, were charged to an appropriate agency, for 
example, the State or Defense departments. This. fund; he said, - . 
was for the President’s official travel inside the United States 
(U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1972a: 701). 

In fiscal 1974, the administration requested an additional 
$25,000 for presidential travel as part of a supplemental 
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appropriations bill. In response to a question by Congressman 
Roybal, Mrs. Baldwin, Assistant to the Director for Adminis- 
tration, OMB, responded that it was her understanding that 
the President’s travel fund paid the expenses of some of the 
staff who accompanied him on trips. OMB Director Ash, for 
his part, said he thought it paid the personal expenses of the 
President and some of the members of his staff who accom- 
panied him as he traveled. Chairman Steed volunteered that he 
thought the fund paid the expenses of presidential couriers 
who often had to fly on commercial airlines. Roybal confessed 
that he did not know how the fund was actually used and he 
doubted whether the other members of the subcommittee did 
either (U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973b: 
1254-1256). The OMB officials were not certain how the fund 
was really utilized, so they had to submit information relative 
to this point for the record. The explanation, in total, read: 


Under prevailing regulations set forth in FPMR-7, per diem is 
limited to $25 per day or for an actual expense amount of $40 
per day. Since the staff is required to stay in close proximity to 
the President, accommodations are not always available which 
would fall within these limits. Therefore, amounts which are in 
excess of the amount limited by regulation are paid from this 
account [U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973b: 
1255-1256]. l 


In short, none of the President’s travel fund went to pay the 
President’s own travel expenses: not his official domestic 
travel, not his personal travel, and not his expenses above 
travel per se. Instead, it went to pay the expenses in excess of 
the authorized per diem of assistants who traveled with him. 

‘Another point of confusion was the authorization level for 
the President’s travel fund. Congress had appropriated $75,000 


for it in fiscal. 1973; in fiscal 1974, it had been increased'to ` 


$100,000. During the hearings for fiscal 1975, it, was revealed 
that the authorization level for this fund was actually still at 
$40,000—the level which had been established in 1948. Though 
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an effort was made to increase the authorization for presi- 


dential travel to $100,000 in fiscal 1975, it failed. Nonetheless, 
that sum was appropriated for this purpose again in fiscal year 
1975 (U.S. House Committee on A ppropnations; 1974a: 720- 
721; PL 93-381, 88 Stat. 619, ES, 


PERSPECTIVES ON OVERSIGHT 


. It remains for us to examine two general perspectives about 
the sort of oversight that is thought to be proper and desirable 
in the light of these revelations about executive funding. One 
perspective might be classified as “majoritarian,” since its 
principles are compatible with that general approach to 
politics and, for the same reason, the other perspective might 
. be called “pluralistic.” In each case we will be concerned with 


how the perspective. might have contributed to the inept ` 


oversight which was revealed during these years.?° 

Those who adhere to the majoritarian perspective are likely 
to favor a strong and independent executive. They feel that 
when. Congress attempts to involve itself in administrative 


detail, it hurts both it and the executive. The latter needs 


latitude to implement congressionally mandated programs 
and to administer the affairs of state efficiently. According to 
this perspective, Congress as an institution suffers if its laws are 
too detailed or if it attempts to involve itself in day-to-day 
administration through its budget hearings or formal investi- 
gations, because these activities reflect the interests of political 


factions and take.the emphasis off policy making. In short, the: 


executive should be given discretion and Congress should hold 
it accountable after it acts. Those who favor this position may 
look to the British parliamentary system, with its responsible 
parties, as a model of how good government should operate 
(see, for example, Harris 1964: chaps. 1, 4, 6, 10; Macmahon, 
1943). 
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_ Some aspects of this approach were manifested in the work 
of the senior members of the subcommittees that considered 
Executive Office appropriations. There was no concerted 
effort by them to involve themselves in administrative details. 
The authorizing statutes were not excessively detailed, the 
language of appropriations laws was not too restrictive, and 
the budget hearings could hardly be called probing. The 
subcommittees, it is true, were short on demanding account- ) 
ability—there were no regular postaudits, for example. The 
point is, however, that any real emphasis on accountability was 
precluded by the members’ belief in a strong, independent 
executive within the context of a system of separated powers. 
Thus, we find Chairman Steed offering the following rationale 
for opposing an amendment by Congressman Udall which 
would have reduced personnel for the Executive Office (except 
for the White House Office) for fiscal 1973: 


When you deal with the agencies that serve the House, sure, you 
can go into their needs and cut them or not, and we have done it 
in this bill, but we should not do it to the Presidential Office 
here. We must not do it. And I will tell you right now that the 
President of the United States has the toughest job on earth, 
and I for one do not intend to stand here tonight and say that I 
know more about what the President of the United States needs 
to do his job than he does [U.S. Congress, 1972: 22101]. 


The following year, Senator Bellmon (R., Okla.) made much 
the same point during floor consideration of the Treasury, 
Postal Service bill: , 


Funds for the Executive Office. of the President have become 
controversial this year, because of the Watergate hearings, the 
impoundment question and the question of executive privilege. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that this branch of 
government is an equal branch of Government entitled to the 
funds necessary to provide the services on which the nation so 
strongly depends [U.S. Congress, 1973: 28546]. 
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A pillar in the concept of separation of powers held by 
members of Congress and of these subcommittees was Oe 
belief in “comity,” a term which refers to courtesies extended 
by one branch to an equal branch of government.?! The 
necessity of extending comity is important in defining the 
. relationships between the branches, and the term is explicitly 
invoked time and again in debate. In attempting to stave off 
‘cuts in Executive Office funding during floor consideration of 
the fiscal 1974 budget, Kee pleaded: 


So. la am. a hapi that, in a spirit of comity, which we should- 
practice here with respect to the executive branch, we will 
maintain this appropriation intact, as recommended unani- 

- mously by the subcommittee and the full committee [U.S. 
Congress, 1973: SE 

Ina alae vein, we find Congressman Robison defending the 

White House Office EEGEN 


Of course, there are a lot of people working in or for the White 
House. But, given the constituency the President has today as 
compared to our constituencies; given the massive burden of 
the Presidency today, even if there had been no ‘Watergate’ for 
the present incumbent to worry about, and given that principle 
of ‘comity,’ who is to say these are too many people [U.S. 
Congress, 1974: 21025]?2 


_ In consequence of their feelings about the system of 
separation of powers, and in accord with the committee’s norm 
of minimal partisanship (see Fenno, 1966: 164-165; 547-549), 
the members of the subcommittees took the position that it 
would be wrong to act in a partisan manner.in considering 
these funds. When a colleague inquired if elimination of special 
projects money from the fiscal 1974 budget resulted from 
committee suspicion it had been used in Watergate-related 
activities, Chairman Steed answered: 


That question came up and we might have made political use of 
it.... We made our request [for information about how the 
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fund was used which was refused], and so we just skipped the 
whole thing. It might have served some partisan feelings better 
to have made some noise about it. I had other headaches in here 
to worry about than that [U.S. Congress, 1973: 27262]. 


When the Senate considered the same bill, Montoya argued 
against further cuts in funding for the Executive Office by 
asserting this should be outside the pale of partisan politics: 


We considered the testimony adduced during the course of the 
hearings. It was the feeling of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, as well as the full committee, that we should not avail 
ourselves of the power of the purse here, on this occasion, and 
try to level some kind of retribution on the Office of the 
President [U.S. Congress, 1973: 28550]. 


Given these attitudes, we can conclude that strictly abiding 
by the precepts of the majoritarian model in the oversight of 
these funds would not have prevented the abuses of Watergate 
from taking place. 

What of the pluralistic approach to oversight? Would it have 
fared any better? Pluralistics are likely to contend that a 
strength their position brings to oversight is that it relies on the 
forces of the political marketplace—-those who wish to make a 
claim for governmental programs plead their own case and, in 
turn, check others whose demands threaten their own well- 
being. They take the position that effective oversight inevitably 
means getting involved in the details of administration since 
much policy is contained in what passes for detail. They see the 
incremental approach to budgeting as the best strategy for 
allocating resources and carrying out administrative oversight 
. (Hyneman; 1950: chap 9 Jahnige, 1968; Fenno, 1966: chaps. 
7, 10, 11, conclusion; Wildavsky, 1979: chaps. 2, 5). 

Pluralism also suffers severe limitations in regard to presi- 
dential funding. The presidency has broad support but typi- 
cally has few constituents who have any feeling about these 
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presidential funds. Hence, reliance on multiple constituencies 


and policy by compromise and negotiation misses the point — 


here. Moreover, a basic strategy favored by incrementalists is 
to compare the current year’s proposed increase over the 
previous year’s budget. This would have been inappropriate 
for many yéars in regard to presidential funds. For example, 
- between fiscal 1964 and fiscal 1969, the White House Office, 
` Salaries, and Expenses budget increased by a paltry $419,000 
(computed from data contained in U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1965: 884; and U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1970: 2-3), while there was only a growth of 
$816,000 between the actual fiscal 1971 expenses and the 
amount proposed for fiscal 1974 (computed from data con- 
. tained in U.S. House Committee on-Appropriations, 1972: 66; 
and U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 637). 


And, of course, a strategy of examining incremental gains was 


totally inappropriate for the Emergency Fund and Special 
_ Projects since the former had not changed since 1956 and the 
latter had been the same in every year save one since 1959. 
Strategies geared toward asking about requests for increases in 
personnel were not very propitious either. Between 1955 and 
1970 there was an actual decrease of 12 permanent positions in 
the White House Office according to documents (U.S. House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 1972: 5, Table IV) 
and between fiscal 1972 and the proposed personnel level for 
fiscal 1974 there was an apparent decrease of 60 positions (U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 626).23 And 
again, the other two presidential funds allegedly did not fund 
any permanent positions, so this strategy was completely 
useless as a design for exercising control over them. 

A defense that Wildavsky offers for incrementalism is that 


the various actors in the budgetary process play different roles - 


wherein they check each other and that these roles amount toa 
set of complementary and stable expectations (Wildavsky, 
1979: 160-165).24 Predictably, requests are made by the 
agencies, recommendations (usually for less-than the amount 
requested) are made by the OMB in line with presidential 
‘guidelines, the House Appropriations Committee cuts the 
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OMB’s recommendations, and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee sits as a “board of appeals” over the House 
committee. However, these roles do not maintain with refer- 
ence to presidential funding. With these funds requests are 
made by White House Office officials to the OMB which ` 
functions as a presidential staff agency, so we should not look 
for cuts bere As a matter of fact, either the Director or the 
Deputy Director of the OMB defends the Executive Office ` 
budget request before the Appropriations Committees. And, 
the typical role expectations collapse still further. The House 
Appropriations Committee usually “does not cut the Presi- 
dent’s requests for these funds, and this being true, the Senate 
has no appeals role to play. It was not unusual during the 
Johnson years for the Senate to simply slip over these funds ` 
virtually without comment. | | 
Based on the pluralistic perspective about oversight, one 
might think that if members of the appropriations subcom- © 
mittees had involved themselves sufficiently in budgetary 
details, they would have discovered the abuses that preceded 
Watergate. It is by no means certain that that would have been 
the case, however. For one thing, the Special Investigations 
Unit, popularly known as the “plumbers,” was organized as a 
“working group.” These groups were composed of individuals 
from various governmental units who were brought together 
temporarily to deal with specific problems and whose salaries 
were paid by their home .agencies.25 Often there was no 
separate accounting for working groups as Malek points out in 
the following exchange: 


Mr. Roybal: It [the Special Investigations Unit] must have been 
-~ accounted for by some appropriation. Do you know where 
that accounting took place? 


Mr Malek: No, sir, I do not know the answer to that question. 
I do not really think there was an accounting as such for the ` 
unit. It was kind of an ad hoc group, to my understanding, . 
‘and the members were drawn from various other offices with 
their own appropriation. ` ` 
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Mr. Roybal: Then it was a “secret fund, was it not, that paid for 
the personnel in this unit? | 


Mr. Malek: No, sir. It was simply a working group within the 
Executive Office of the President. 


Mr. Roybal: Then there must be an accounting for it. If there is ) 
such an accounting, where is it? Who accounts for it? 


Mr. Malek: When you form aspecial task group within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, you do not always put a partic- 
ular dollar figure on that group [U.S. House Committee on 

. Appropriations, 1973a: 601-602). 


The plumbers were under the jurisdiction of John Ehrlichman, 
whose salary was paid by the Domestic Council, as were the 
salaries of plumbers Egil Krogh and G. Gordon Liddy. . 
Plumber David Young ‘drew his salary from the National 
Security Council (U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 


.. 1974a: 727). Moreover, corruption of the sort carried out by 


the plumbers was not very expensive. E. Howard Hunt was a 
part-time, $150 per day consultant on the White House Office 
payroll and was paid a total of $8,812.50 (U.S. Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 1786); records show 
that G. Gordon Liddy collected about $13,000 (U.S. Congress, 
1973: 28548-28549). Additional costs of the plumbers (beyond 
the portions of salaries paid to Ehrlichman, Krogh, and 
Young) included the cost of secretarial assistance (salary for 
Kathleen A. Chenow, charged to the Domestic Council; U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1974a: 727), part-time 
salaries for the Cuban refugees, the cost of disguises (borrowed 
from the CIA), and some miscellaneous funds for travel and 
equipment. These amounts were so miniscule that it is not 
likely that they would have been caught even with the most 
detailed examination of the Executive Office budget prior to 
the attention generated by the Watergate scandal. Of course, 
the “black bag job” at the Watergate itself was financed by a 
secret fund kept at the headquarters of the Committee for the © 
Reelection of the President, so that amount was not even part 
of the public budget. All things considered, it does not appear 
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that either the pluralistic strategy for oversight or the major- 
itarlan one would have been of much use in detecting the 
abuses that paved the way to Watergate. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF OVERSIGHT 
_ OF PRESIDENTIAL FUNDING 


Some aspects of Appropriation Committee structure for 
overseeing presidential funds may have contributed’ in a 
general way to executive recklessness that led to the “Water- 
gate mentality.” One obvious problem is that Executive Office 
funds were lumped together with funding for the Treasury 
Department, the Postal Service, and other agencies including 
the General Services Administration and the Civil Service 
Commission. Some of the larger accounts carry with them 
much “pork barrel”-type spending and contracts and two, the 
Postal Service and the Civil Service Commission, are agencies 
involved in the employment of large numbers of persons who 
are located in every congressional district in the country. The 
presidential funds lack such lures to attract congressmen’s 
attention. Moreover, the funds we have examined are not very 
large compared to the size of the budget the subcommittees 
appropriate. In fiscal 1975, to cite an example, the White 
House Office request (including Special Projects) was the 
largest it had been up to that time. Still, it was under .3% of the 
total Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government 
Appropriation Bill for that year (U.S. Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 1974b: 1; 33). ` 

Another factor that may have contributed to the inept 
oversight is the relative prestige of the two subcommittees that 
handled these funds. Rank-ordering the subcommttees of the 
Appropriations Committees according to average committee 
seniority of their members shows these subcommittees did not 
attract and hold their share of the senior members. In 1973 the 
House subcommittee was tied for 9th of the 13 subcommittees 
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of the Appropriations Committee by Democrats and similarly 


was ranked 9th by House Republicans who served on that ` 


committee. The situation was worse in the Senate. There it was 
listed in last place along with two other subcommittees by 
‘Democrats who were members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee while Republicans listed it 11th out of the -13 subcom- 
mittees.26 According to Horn (1970: 50), a consequence of low 
prestige among Senate subcommittees is that those subcom- 
mittees “soon become the almost exclusive fiefdoms of their 
_.chairmen.” And Ogu! (1973: 705-706 and 1976: 182) found that 
members who disliked their committee assignments were 
especially likely to give oversight a low priority. | 

In a fragmented institution such as Congress, one would ` 
expect that systematic communication between subcommit- 
tees dealing with the same or complementary aspects of a 
problem would contribute to more effective oversight of . 
administrative agencies. Our inquiry into these funds revealed 
numerous instances wherein opportunities for effective over- 
sight were lost because of the failure of these appropriations 
subcommittees to read each others’ documents or to share 
information. This research also revealed instances in which 
oversight suffered because they did not keep themselves 
informed of the activities: of authorizing committees dealing 
with these same problems. Each of the appropriations subcom- , 
mittees behaved as though nothing could be gained from 
'knowlėdge about the activities of other legislative units. Ogul 
(1976: 123-128, esp. 128) writes that failure to coordinate 
human and material resources. available to Congress is a factor 
which inhibits legislative oversight. He suggests these coordi- 
nation. gaps are a function of the importance members attach 
to oversight compared to other activities. A recent study 
prepared for the Senate Government Operations Committee 
also identifies lack of coordination and communication be- 
tween committees as factors which limit the effectiveness of 
oversight (U.S. Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 1977: 95-98). 
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CONCLUSION 


What can we conclude was learned about appropriations ` 


oversight of executive funds during the Watergate years? On 
one level it might be contended that quite a bit was learned. 
Funding for Special Projects was held up until the executive 
made an accounting of how these funds had been used; this 
fund was then integrated. into the White House Office fund. 
After securing an accounting of two decades. of its use, the 
Emergency Fund for the President was also integrated into the 
White House Office fund, albeit after.a year’s lag. The White 
House Office fund, including what had been the Emergency 
Fund, finally. became supported by an authorization statute, 


although this took another four years beyond President ` 


Nixon’s resignation to be accomplished. Generally, presiden- 
tial funds were restructured to assure greater KEE as 
a result of lessons learned during this time. 

What of the disposition of the Treasury, Postal Service 
subcommittees to engage in oversight of these funds? And what 
did they find when they did engage in oversight? It is of interest 
that these subcommittees played no role in uncovering the 
mischief related to Watergate. They seemed reluctant to look 
into the executive’s use of these funds even when Watergate- 
related revelations from other sources made the need to do so 
apparent. It was pressure from the floor and: from external 
sources that moved subcommittee members to action, and key 
roles were played by members of lesser seniority who probably 
would not normally have attended these hearings. 

When the appropriations subcommittees did look into 
presidential funding, it was clear that the funds were uncon- 
trolled and that this had been the state of affairs for several 
decades. The actual use of these funds was often not consistent 
with the reasons for first establishing them or with the 
justifications given for them in-annual budget hearings by top 
budget officials. The Special Projects fund was used for some 
rather routine purposes, the Emergency Fund often funded 
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programs that had little urgency about them, and the elaborate 
distinctions offered yearly to distinguish between these funds, 
in fact, were not meaningful. These subcommittees routinely 
ignored authorization statutes regarding these funds as well. 
The actual White House Office personne! level far exceeded the 
authorized level, parts of the White House Office fund had no 
substantive legislative base whatsoever, and the Emergency 
Fund was totally without an authorizing statute. The absence 
of authorization for the White House Office fund was brought. 
up by the Senate subcommittee chairman, then he frivolously 
dropped the matter. 
The literature dealing with the Gegen Committees 
leads us to expect a relatively high level of agency surveillance 
by them, more, for example, than we would expect from an 
authorizing committee. Thus, some of the lessons to be derived 
from this crisis must result from addressing the question of why 
the Treasury, Postal Service subcommittees were so little 
oriented toward oversight of these funds. We can only 
speculate, but some points seem worthy of consideration. For 
example, the literature of oversight supports the proposition 
that the lower the prestige of a committee, the less likely it is 
that it will engage in oversight. The Treasury, Postal Service 
subcommittees were among the least prestigious of the appro- 
priations subcommittees. 
© Conceptions of what constitutes proper and desirable 
oversight may also have contributed to the inertia these 
subcommittees displayed during the Watergate years. The 
pluralist /incrementalist approach to oversight directs atten- 
tion to the increase in funds and personnel over the previous 
year’s budgetary level and makes assumptions about the role of 
competing interests. A lesson of the Watergate years is that this 
strategy of oversight is not appropriate to overseeing these 
funds. Because of their unusual importance to our system of 
checks and balances and separation of powers, these presiden- 
tial funds should be singled out for special attention—should 
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be given deliberate oversight in excess of what their dollar 
amounts would justify—by the appropriations subcommittees. 

Presidential funding during these years also focuses atten- 
tion on what is meant by the norm of comity. No one can 
gainsay that a measure of comity is desirable to keep the 
republic from bogging down in the excesses of institutional 
rivalry. But the lesson of these years, and of the ones preceding 
them, is that comity seemed to preclude any meaningful 
oversight of these executive funds. It justified the attitude that 
the. President ought to have discretion to use them as he sees fit, 
regardless of their original purposes, executive budget justifi- 
cations, or authorizing statutes. Certainly a viable norm of 
comity could be predicated on lawful behavior and executive 
truthfulness., 

Another point demanding critical attention is whether 
comity is an absolute, to be given in full measure in all times 
and circumstances, or whether the comity given by the 


appropriations committees should be calibrated to the behav- 


ior of the executive. During these years, for example, President 
Nixon was impounding funds with unprecedented vigor, the 
Domestic Council .he created seemed to many to be under- 
cutting the domestic cabinet secretaries, and his use of the war 
powers was subject to controversy, to say the least. Were the 
appropriations committees bound to a one-sided comity or 
should they -have expected some comity from the executive? 
One can symphatize with the exasperation voiced by Senator 
Mondale, who spoke to the issue of executive funding during 
floor consideration of funds for the Domestic Council: 


We talk about comity between the executive and legislative 
branch, but what we have here is comedy—comedy—on the 
part of the executive toward the legislative. In the war powers 
field, in impoundment, in executive decisions, and in a whole 
range of domestic policy judgements, there has not only not 
been comity; there has been utter contempt for the Congress 
and for the laws [U.S. Congress, 1973: 28552]. 
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The Watergate crisis resulted in a new legal structuring of 
presidential funds to assure greater accountability in their use. 
But not all the lessons. of Watergate relative to oversight of 
executive funding were learned. There were some underlying 
sources of subcommittee lethargy in the supervision of these 
funds and they remained unchanged. Thus, one can be 
properly apprehensive about how these appropriations sub- 
committees will behave in some future crisis involving execu- 
tive funding. 


NOTES 

l. We will draw on the literature of oversight based on studies of authorizing 
committees where it is appropriate to do so. Our principal interest, however, is to 
integrate our findings with studies dealing with oversight by appropriations commit- 
tees. Among the more important contributions to this literature are Macmahon (1943), 
Huzar (1950), Sharkansky (1965), Fenno (1966), Kingdom (1966), Horn (1970), and 
Wildavsky (1979). 

2. Fenno (1966: 547-549) also finds that the norm of minimal partisanship is 
applicable to.the Senate. Horn (1970: 85; 96-97), however, dealing with the Senate, 
feels that a partisan division of the Congress and the executive leads to more oversight. 

© 3, It should be noted that Ogul does make the point that there is more oversight 
than is commonly thought if one takes into account what he terms “latent oversight.” 
Both Ogul and Aberbach, but especially the latter, cite evidence that the amount of 
oversight has increased in recent years. 

4, The presidential funds exarnined in this study were based on permanent 
authorizations and they were appropriated yearly. 

5. Horn (1970: 77-88) and Fenno (1966: 534-541) seem to differ on this point, The 
former rejects as a thesis that dies hard the notion that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee simply acts as a court of appeals. However, Horn does note that the 


Treasury, Postal Service subcommittee is one of the few that continues ta operate ` 


entirely-on an appeals basis. 

6. Though the idea of a ne fund to enable the President to bring persons 
into the White House from time to time for temporary assignments had been discussed 
in the Brownlow Committee report (The President's Committee on Administrative 
Management, 1937: 5), the Special Projects fund dated only to 1956. It was in response 
to a request from President Eisenhower for $1,250,000 “for expenses necessary to 
provide staff assistance for the President in connection with special projects” that it 
was created (U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1955: 2). Since 1959, the 
request for this fund had been $1,500,000 every year except in fiscal 1970 when 


ge 
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President Nixon requested an additional $1,000,000 to foot the bill for the 
presidential transition. Since this was a contingency fund, any unexpended sums 
reverted to the Treasury. . ) 

7. Earlier Steed had stated that this fund was subject to a point of order under 
House Rule 21 bécause it was based on an executive order. 

8. Just priorto the years we are examining, an event took place that was of some 
importance to presidential funding during these years. 

It occurred in connection with the fiscal 1971 budget. The Nixon administration 
said that in the interest of “candor and accuracy” it was submitting a request which 
“combines into one appropriation the actual White House Office staff costs which 
traditionally have been dispersed and obscured” (U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1970: 4). The salaries for 273 “detailees” who had been serving on the 

‘White House staff more or less permanently but whose salaries had been paid by other 
agencies and those for 95 regular White House Office staffers whose salaries had been 
paid from the Special Projects fund were transferred to the White House Office, 
Salaries, and Expenses budget. The result was a budget request which represented a 
whopping 117% increase over the previous year’s appropriation (computed from 
material in U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1970: 2). In the document of 
justification, administration officials pointed out that when their predecessor’s method 
of accounting was applied to the 1970 White House Office, it numbered only 208 
persons, but with this more honest method the actual size was 576 (U.S. House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1970: 4). This challenge to the honesty of President 
Johnson’s oft-made claim to frugality in staffing did not go unnoticed. What probing 
there was by members of the subcommittees prior to the budget for fiscal 1974 (and 
there was not much) was intended to discredit the Nixon administration’s claim that it 
had ended the practice of paying the salaries of White House Office staff members 
from other accounts. — 

9. At the time, Ken Cole was Executive Director of the Domestic Council, Ken 
Dam was Executive Director of the Council on Economic Policy, and Virginia Knauer 
was Special Assistant to the President for Consumer Affairs. 

10. The Emergency Fund for the President was another fund at the disposal of the 
President, This one was much older than the Special Projects fund—it dated to the 
World War IJ period with precedents extending to the Wilson administration (Huzar, 
1950: 336-340). Since 1956 the amount allocated to it had been set at $1,000,000 (U.S. 
House Committee on Appropriations, 1965: 897). As described yearly in the budget 
justification material, it was to be utilized by the President “to provide in his discretion 
for emergencies affecting the national interest, security, or defense which may arise at 
home or abroad during the current fiscal year” (see, for example, U.S. House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1972: 5). As in the case of Special Projects, this was a 
contingency fund, so any unexpended amounts reverted to the Treasury. : 

11, For example, it is difficult to imagine an exchange more out of kilter with the 
times than the following: 


Mr. Steed: Since this fund is used so sparingly, that doesn’t necessarily mean that 
various recommendations for the use of some of it are not made to the Presi- 
dent does it? 
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Mr. Malek: No, sir. What it really means is the President intends for this to be used 
only where other appropriations cannot cover an item and where he views the 
situation of such an emergency nature it warrants using this very special ap- 
propriation. i 


Mr. Steed: We have become accustomed over the years to having the Presidents use 
this fund very sparingly. It is almost impossible to convince some, it seems, that 
it ought to be used at all. Apparently this President is no different from some of 
the others [U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, 1973a: 577]. 


12. Both the House and Senate appropriations subcommittees recommended that 
money for the Emergency Fund be eliminated for fiscal year 1975. However, the 
Senate agreed to an amendment from ranking member Bellmon (R., Okla.) to restore 


$1,000,000, this time under the rubric “unanticipated personnel needs.” The finallaw ` . 


provided $500,000 to enable the President “to meet unanticipated personnel nezds, for 
emergencies affecting the national interest, security, or defense which may arise at 
home or abroad during the current fiscal year” (see U.S. House Committee on 
Appropriations, 1974b: 20; U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 1974b: 28; 
"US Congress, 1974: 26002; PL 93-381, 88 Stat. 617, 1974). 

13. See Note 8, 

14, “Ungraded positions” are those filled by the President without regard to civil 
service regulations regarding pay and. qualifications, a power provided in the 
appropriations law. It was the contention of the Udall committee that this was 
historically used to fill housekeeping positions around the executive residence but that 
the Nixon administration had used this power to fill many high-level, policy-making 
positions. 

However, it should be noted that the big increase in the number of ungraded 
positions, from 3 to 67, came in fiscal year 1971, as part of the Nixon administration's 
“candid and accurate” budget and that it was a matter of record. The justification 
offered by the Nixon administration at the time was that the 95 positions which had 
been hidden on the special projects budget had been treated as ungraded by the 
Johnson administration and it felt it needed to retain some of the flexibility accorded 
by that arrangement in the new integrated and open budget (see U.S. House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1970: 19-20). 

15. However, when the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee finally 
brought up an authorization bill for the White House Office, the situation was not as 
drastic as this interpretation made it seem. It should be noted that this was not as far 
out of line as it seemed. When the Post Office and Civil Service Committee brought up 
authorizing legislation, it specifically provided only for positions above GS-15. (The 
Nixon White House Office contained 65 persons above the rank of GS-15.) Chairman 
Fhaddeus Dulski (D., N.Y.) explained that, as with other agencies, the White House 
Office was entitled to whatever number of-positions. the Appropriations Committees 
funded below this level (see. U.S. Congress, -1974:- 21002). 

16. The 1973 Annual Report of the General Accounting Office shows that 
Representative Phillip Burton (D., Calif.), not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, requested several studies of White House Office personnel and personnel 
policies (see Comptroller General of the U.S., General Accounting Office, 1973: 180). 
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17. See Fenno (1966: chap. 2), for a discussion of how the committee’s authority is 
related to its ability to maintain the confidence of the chamber in its work. 

18. See Note 15. 

19. Because of the inability of the two chambers to resolve their differences in 
conference, the White House Office authorization did not pass during this session. In 
point of fact, the updated authorization did not pass until four years later, during the 
closing days of the 95th Congress, 2nd Session. 

20. It should, perhaps, be explicitly pointed out that our concern here is different 
than one finds in the works dealing with oversight by authorizing committees. In them, 
a primary concern is identifying the conditions under which formal oversight will or 
will not take place. (See, for example, Scher, 1963; Ogul, 1973; Ogul, 1976: 11-23; 
Aberbach, 1977.) Our interest is with general perspectives about the kind of oversight 
that is desirable. 

21. Comity is also used to refer to courtesies extended by one house of Congress to 
the other (see, for example, Fenno, 1966: 639). | 

22. On the matter of comity, Congressman Udall excepted the White House Office 
from reductions of staff he proposed for the Executive Office for fiscal 1973. He 
defended his proposal by pointing out: 


First, there is not a dime in here taken out of the White House, the President’s own 
staff. 


I think the President of the United States is entitled on grounds of comity to what- 
ever staff he asks for himself [U.S. Congress, 1972: 22098]. 


23. It should be noted that a strategy of examining budget increments and/or 
increases in positions might have been useful with reference to the White House Office 
requests for fiscal 1971 and 1975. These years, however, were not typical ones for 
presidential funding. 

24. LeLoup and Moreland (1978) take issue with Wildavsky’s discussion of 
oudgetary roles. They especially do not agree that EES agencies follow a course of 
moderation in making requests. 

25. Fora discussion of “working groups” in the Nixon administration, see Nathan 
(1975: 47-48), 

26. This ranking geben was employed by Horn (1970: 47). The seniority score 
represents the average seniority of subcommittee members on the full Appropriations 
Committees, ranking Democrats and Republicans separately from most senior to least 
senior. Using this method, Horn arrived at a very similar ranking for the Senate 
Treasury, Post Office subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee during 1966. 
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An analysis of Charles Lindblom’s Politics and Markets reveals three basic elements 
from which organized social systems are created. The elements of authority, exchange, 
and persusasion are evaluated and the conclusion is reached that the three elements 
permit the development of a rich assortment of administrative instruments which can 
be competitively employed. 


ADMINISTRATION'S 

MANY INSTRUMENTS 
Mining, Refining; and Applying 
Charles Lindblom’s 

Politics and Markets 


EUGENE B. McGREGOR, Jr. 
Indiana University 


There is rick ore in Charles Lindblom’s Politics and Markets. 
A complete and precise assay is not possible in a short article, 
but a rough approximation is attempted. In essence, the ore 
contains a description, comparison, and evaluation of the 


administrative instruments by which man produces and distri- 


butes goods, constructs and maintains transportation systems, 
distributes food, builds cities, creates energy supplies, and 
provides social services. For the moment, we defer a discussion 
of the ore’s precise grade. Whether Lindblom’s analysis 
contains impurities or whether he has enumerated all of the 


organizational! possibilities should not obscure an appreciation’. 


of potential applications. 
The value of the ore lies with Lindblom’s documentation of 
man’s organizational choices and the political and economic 
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systems with which the choices are associated. In effect, it is the 
knowledge of elements underlying administrative artifacts and 
artifices that is important. The touchstone lies with an 
astoundingly simple conclusion that arises from Lindblom’s 
survey of the world’s political and economic systems: There are 
many ways to be productive. To be stuck with political and 
marketplace tyrannies that produce disastrous outcomes for 
mankind is not a necessary conclusion of large-scale enterprise. 
Such disastrous outcomes are acts of volition. After all, begins 
Lindblom: “The world is man’s doing, not something done to 
him” (1977: 1). ) 

The identification of alternative organizational elements is 
an enormously practical discovery. Effective administration, 
especially public administration, depends upon such discov- 
ery. Furthermore, real leverage accrues to the realization that 
extant economic, political, and administrative arrangements: 
are not sacred, immutable, or even necessary. Indeed, the 
discovery that there is, both in theory and practice, a multipli- - 
city of productive instruments has universal application. The 
findings pertain to less developed nations as well as postindus- 
trial societies and to communist societies as well as noncom- 
munist societies. The potential applications include all of 
man’s problems, “his familiar problems of crime, poverty, war, 
and unemployment and the emerging problems of population, 
energy, and environment” (Lindblom, 1977: 7). 


THE ELEMENTS 


Refining the Lindblom ore, is for the most part, an analytic 
exercise. It is necessary, however, to isolate organization 
elements and major isotopes in order to understand the alloys 
from which administrative instruments are fashioned. In 
essence, three pure elements define the underlying structure of 
organized social systems—polities, societies, corporations, 
government bureaus, churches, armies, and political parties— 
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and the means by which the efforts of large numbers of people 
are joined to purpose. The first element is authority. Authority 
is most simply thought of as a rule of obedience by which one, 
several, or many persons accept the right of someone else to 
make decisions for some category of behavior. Thus, authority 
applies in all situations of compliance regardless of whether the 
rule is established in advance of required behavior, whether the 
rule is tacit or explicit, whether the authority is transferred, 
whether the authority is exercised in a hierarchical or non- 
hierarchical manner, or whether money, law, personality, 
prestige, or coercion is the basis of compliance. 

All of the conceivable variations in authority involve an 
element of organization by which one person or set of. persons 
concedes a right of dominance on a specific issue to another 
‘person or set of persons. The use of an authority mechanism is 
obviously found in government, but government has no 
monopoly on its use. Churches, large and. small businesses, 
voluntary organizations, political parties, interest groups, and 
universities all make extensive use of authority mechanisms. 
The mechanism is invoked whenever one group or person 
accepts the hegemony of another group or person. | 

. The second element, exchange, works on an entirely differ- 
ent principle: voluntary buying and selling. Through exchange, 
markets are created in which parties enjoy mutual benefits 
from calculated, guid pro quo transactions. While a system of 
money facilitates the specification of price and the speed with 
which transactions can be handled in large and sophisticated 
commercial systems, the essential organizational feature of 
exchange is an uncoerced clearing of markets at a price under 
which known benefits and responses are traded between buyer 
and seller. 

Exchange is obviously a key element of organization in 
commercial markets, such as are found in capitalist economic 
systems, but private enterprise does not monopolize its use. 
Exchange occurs in a rich diversity of business bureaucracies, 
government agencies, and public enterprises. Indeed, it is 
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precisely because authority and exchange can exist indepen- 
dently of their fashionable associations with government and 
business, respectively, that the elements are so practically 
useful. | 

The third element is the missing piece in most broad-gauge 
analyses of social organization. Persuasion is the name given to- 
an element or organization that can be said to exist when large 
numbers of people are found to engage in carefully coordi- 
nated behavior in which neither rules of authority nor 
inducements are required. In systems of persuasion, informed 
behavior occurs upon request. People “do on their own initiative 
what in other societies they must be commanded or induced to 

do” (Lindblom, 1977: 56). € 

What is going on in organized systems of persuasion? 

_Lindblom’s answer is the only conceivable one. There must be 
a communication of situations and organizational require- 
. ments through which people learn the implications of their 
actions and what is expected of them. Organized action, then, 
derives from an individual acquisition of information: and - 
knowledge and an autonomous and voluntary performance of 
required tasks and behaviors. People become persuaded; in 
other words, of the need for action. 

Lindblom is thoroughly aware that in “reality”—the natural 

mineral state in which the three elements are found—elements 
are blended. Admixtures of political, technical, commercial, 
and legal paraphernalia further confuse elemental analysis. 
For example, exchange often depends upon authority systems 
to protect the premises (e.g., property rights) on which 
exchange depends. Systems of persuasion often appear as 
systems of indoctrination in which authorities use educational ` 
instruments. as a veil for coercive power through which people 
are “instructed” in “correct” behavior. 

The value of isolating pure elements ‘is that the - basic. 

_ properties of complex administrative and social systems can be 
understood. In the case of authority, for instance, analysis 
reveals that, vis-à-vis the other elements, authority can be 
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exercised only so long as a rule of authority is allowed to stand. 
So long as an acceptance of rule stands, no expenditure of 
resources or visible instrument of control is needed in order to 
exercise authority (Lindblom, 1977: 20). 

To understand the subtle and varied forms of HEH 
however, is also to understand the astonishing speed with 
which rules of authority can be changed. A simple refusal to 
accept authority is all that is needed (Lindblom, 1977: 22-23). 
Whether new forms of authority are as easy to establish as to 
destroy is an interesting but extraneous point better left to 
another essay. What is germane is that the identification of 
authority does not depend upon the identification of hierar- 
chies. The signature of authority is found in the interdepen-. 
dence of issues and actors for which rules are invented and 
accepted and in the invisible leverage which keeps compliance 
with promulgated rules in place. Indeed, there is reason to 
suppose that leverage only becomes visible when there is 
contesting over whether an authority will stand or fall.! 

Exchange, in its-purified form, has some distinctive proper- 
ties as well. For example, it is not the case that markets are 
found only in the Western world while the communist world 
relies only on authority elements. Exchange is found through- 
out the world both for “input markets,” in which labor and 
other factors of production are bought and sold, and “output 
markets,” which are the consumer markets in which goods and 
services are exchanged for money. Western and communist 
economic. systems ‘differ not in the presence or absence of 
markets, but the fact that “intermediate markets,” in which 
business enterprises buy and sell to each other, are found inthe 
West but not in such places as the Soviet Union (Lindblom, 
1977: 37). 

A further Lindblom clarification points out that markets 
have no necessary correlation with other practices alleged to be 
assocated with or caused by market behavior. For example, 
markets are not inconsistent with an egalitarian distribution of 
wealth and income. Nothing in markets causes the rich to get 
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richer and the poor to get poorer. Such inequalities are a 
function of policies that sustain inequalities in wealth and 
power. Markets exist simply as instruments of voluntary and > 
rational exchange. 

Neither does it follow that existence of markets protects 
liberty, a long-held view of those who view the protection of 
“free enterprise” markets as the sine qua non of human 
- freedom. Liberty is found in the conditions and terms of 
exchange, not in the element itself. Thus, markets presume the 
existence of property rights (without whicha buyer and a seller 
have nothing to exchange), but the problem with private 
ownership occurs in the leverage—an authority—and conse- 
quent freedom of decision making not possessed by those who 
do not own goods and commodities (Lindblom, 1977: 43-47). 
Furthermore, liberty exists only when exchange is free and 
“voluntary, a condition which persists only if there is another 
market to which one can turn. Liberty is also abridged when 
exchange produces negative externalities—for example, pollu- 
tion, unemployment, inflation, social. dislocation—that fall 
upon people not party to the transaction that produced the 
external effects. 

A final characteristic of exchange vis-d-vis authority is the 
speed with which change can occur. While authority systems 
are able to work quickly, exchange involves a more sluggish 
price mechanism. As Charles Schultze has indicated: 


Outside of agriculture and auction markets, prices do not 
change quickly to clear markets. In the short run business firms 
and labor unions are themselves quantity adjusters. When sales 
fall and idle capacity appears, most industrial firms do not 
quickly cut prices. They hold them constant and reduce output 
to match the demand forthcoming at those prices. Wage 
differentials among firms and occupations are not rapidly 
altered to match the supply and demand for various types of 
labor. The economic system bases many of its day-to-day 
decisions on the maintenance of stable price and wage relation- 
ships [1977: 78]. 
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The potency of prices lies in the long-term signals to which the 
behavior of business firms, government agencies, workers, and 
consumers gradually adjusts, The important thing, however, is 
that they do adjust and they adjust for voluntary reasons. 

Persuasion is the least throughly discussed element. What is 
significant in a book on politics and markets is. that explicit 
recognition is given to a third, powerful force ‘of social 
organization that may contain productive energy and re- 
sourcefulness at least equivalent to authority and exchange 
systems. As Lindblom himself acknowledges: 


“educated” energy and resourcefulness cannot be dismissed as 
fanciful. It aims at a revolutionarly reorganization of human 
energies by making much of what other systems unaerpiay 
[1977: 61]. 


The potential power of persuasion is readily apparent, how- 
ever as studies of the “company men” of public and private 
enterprise attest (Kaufman, 1960; Whyte, 1956). 

While it is true that totalitarian indoctrination is a principal 
example of persuasion (modern advertising is another), Ger- 
man and Italian fascism and Russian and Maoist communism 
do not begin to exhaust the possibilities. Indeed, there is no 
more to the association of persuasion with the mind-control 
experiments of totalitarian societies than there is to the 
assertion that the use of price mechanisms protects human 
freedom and the use of authority does not. 


‘ISOTOPES 


Each of the three elements of social organization has many . 
isotopes. For example, exchange takes many forms, which 
combine to establish market-structure. Structure thus depends 
on whether buyers and sellers are individuals or family 
enterprises, corporate enterprises or multinational corpora- 
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tions. Structure also depends on whether the buyers and sellers 
are one, few, or many and whether the ownership and 
management of enterprise is public or private. 

Authority also appears in many forms. The isotopes vary 
largely in terms of the constraints placed on authority (Lind- 
blom, 1977: 126-130). Thus, private property rights, the 
granting of specific and limited powers, the separation of 
powers, and the use of checks and balances are all devices by 
which authority can be constrained. The constraints—whether 
occurring as constitutional constraints on top authority or as 
laws and unwritten ethical codes—define the conditions under 


which authority is exercised. Thus, authority can be organized ` 


by largely unwritten constitutional codes and customs as in the 
case of Great Britain. It can be splintered through the 
establishment of explicit constitutional and legal restraints as 
in the case of the United States. Or, as in continental practice, 
authority can be channeled and applied through codified 
constitutional, statutory, and regulatory law and executive 
decree. 
Less well-understood is that persuasion has a range of 
isotopes not fully revealed by the Maoist ideal and fleeting 
references to “organizational humanism.” Of the three ele- 
ments, it is the least thoroughly discussed in a book devoted 
largely to politics and markets. The term persuasion refers, in 
the Lindblom view, to a contro] of human behavior requiring 
no external direction either in terms of authority relationships 
or exchange contracts. Methods of “persuasion, information, 
indoctrination, instruction, propaganda, counseling, advice, 
exhortation, education, and thought control” are all forms of 
persuasion (Lindblom, 1977: '56). Systems of control by per- 
suasion differ from control systems built upon exchange.and 
authority in two fundamental respects. First, people act on 


their own initiative rather than through either command or — 


exchange; people do not need to be “motivated,” in other 


words, either by a rule of obedience or by the prospect of ` 


profitable exchange. Second, people who are “persuaded” 
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respond to organizational requirements voluntarily. Persua- 
sion results from tutelege rather than EE (Lindblom, 
1977: 56). | 

In what way does persuasion depict the options available to 
public administration? Lindblom’s analysis suggests a precep- 
torship in which an elite educates a citizenry about correct 
behavior. Communist societies supply relevant examples. To 
conceive of a public administration based on brainwashing, 
thought control, and other totalitarian mechanisms suggests 
powerful options for the implementation. of public policy. 

Communist societies present only a limited view of the 
“power of persuasion,” for another isotope exists. This varia- 
tion lies with informed, voluntary, and productive participa- 
tion of citizens in the life of a polity, such as a nation, 
community, bureau, or corporation. “Voluntary persuasion” 
occurs without totalitarian overtones precisely because citizens 
educate themselves or, even more precisely, they freely seek 
instruction and competitive debate in order to understand civic 
duty (Tussman, 1960: 21; Pressman, 1975: 148-150). In this 
second isotope, persuasion acquires intransitive rather than 
transitive meaning. One is not “educated” by a single informed 
elite, one weighs competing opinion, facts, and arguments to 
become persuaded of the requirements of productivity. 

Such a system of “voluntary persuasion”—like authority 
and market systems—does not exist in pure form, unassisted 
by authority and exchange instruments. For example, freedom 
of speech and thought must be.protected by state authority to 
sustain the civic discussion necessary to maintain democracy 
(Meiklejohn, 1965: Chapter 4), Notwithstanding its depen- 
dence on civil libertarian authority, voluntary, active, and 
informed civic involvement in public affairs stands sui generis. 
No other element of public productivity depends upon assump- 
tions about the internal motivations of citizens who individ- 
ually and collectively perceive the need to discipline their 
“private” actions in a manner consistent with public goals and 
requirements. 3 
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Is there any evidence that such a system of self-control . 
merits serious attention in a theory of public administration? 
Substantial argument and evidence suggests voluntary per- 
suasion is both productive and adaptable. de Tocqueville’s 
observations of 19th-century American life are particularly 
germane. His conclusions regarding the importance of free 
association and “self-interest rightly understood” have validity 
only because voluntary, self-directed behavior was a reality of 
community existence. Such a control mechanism is a potent 
and productive force, as his. observations make clear: 


Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions 
constantly form associations. They have not only commercial 
and manufacturing companies, in which all take part, but 
associations of a thousand other kinds, religious, moral, 
serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous or diminutive. 
The Americans maké associations to give entertainments, to 

- found seminaries, to build inns, construct churches, to diffuse 
‘books, to send missionaries to the antipodes; in this manner 
they found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it is proposed to 
inculcate some truth or to foster some feeling by the encourage- 
ment of a great example, they form a society. Wherever ai the 
head of some new undertaking you see the government in 
France, or a man of rank 1n England, in the the United States 
you will be sure to find an association [1945: 114]. 


de Tocqueville’s theme in the 20th century is not exclusively 
the property of ideological conservatives who seek a return to 
simpler communities. Students of large-scale public adminis- 
tration have continually.emphasized the importance of citizen 
participation in the implementation of public policy.2 The 
power of such a normative recommendation lies precisely in 
the productive value of voluntary persuasion and civic discus- 
sion for the administration of public affairs. ` 

Clearly, the American notion of persuasion differs from 
current Russian and Chinese versions of mass education by. 
elites who instruct their pupils in proper attitudes and behav- 
ior. Indeed, American democracy depends on a strong hand 
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being dealt to voluntary persuasion. Alexander Meiklejohn 
offers one of the strongest statements on the fundamental 
importance of persuasion vis-d-vis the more “manipulative” 
elements of authority and exchange: 


We shall not understand the Constitution of the United States if 
we think of men only as pushed around by forces. We must see 
them also as governing themselves... the point which we are 
making is that the externalized measuring of the play of forces 
which serves the purposes of business or of science is wholly 
unsuited to our dealing with problems of moral or political 
freedom. And we Americans seem characteristically blind to 
the distinction. We are at the top of the world in engineering. 
We are experts in the knowledge and manipulation of measur- 
able forces, whether physical or psychological. We invent and 
run machines of ever new and amazing power and see if we can 
manipulate men with the same skill and ingenuity. But the 
manipulation of men is the destruction of self-government. Our 

. Skill, therefore, threatens our wisdom. In this respect the United 
States with its “know-how” is, today, the most dangerous 
nation in the world [1960: 13]. 


A fascinating, but unanswered question is whether the 
American model of persuasion is simply a cultural phenome- 
non that found fertile ground on a “new” continent devoid of 
feudal and aristocratic vestiges (Hartz, 1955). The broad 
discipline of humanistic behavioral science has developed a 
body of argument and some evidence suggesting that voluntary 
persuasion derives from more fundamental human conditions 
than simply fortuities of culture and geography. The origin of 
the humanistic organizational insight derives from a theo- 
retical notion of psychological “needs,” which are simply 
defined as internal desires for sustenance (e.g., food, clothing, 
shelter, sex), esteem, love, and fulfillment. It is the existence of 
unsatisfied needs that stimulates the natural desire to expend 
effort. Thus, “needs theory” establishes the psychological 
plausibility of ney motivated and self-directed produc- 
tive behavior. 
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It is not necessary here to give a full account of needs theory 
as developed by psychologists (Maslow, 1970} or applied by 
organizational theorists to the practical business or organizing 
and managing people. Nor is it necessary to arbitrate the 
debates about the humanistic prescriptions for “proper” 
organization (Gibson and Teasley, 1973). Relevant to this 
discussion is the fundamental insight on which humanistic 
organizational theorists base their claims: Man is by nature an 
active being not always and only motivated by external 
stimulation. : 

The relevance of such an insight is stunning in its simplicity 
and power. People possess, in their natural tendencies of work 
and play, inherently productive habits and a capacity to form 
free and productive associations. This productivity can be 
accomplished without the establishment of structures of 
authority or mechanisms of exchange to guide and motivate 
production. Clearly, resources must be made available, and 
people must be informed about organizational needs, about 
the consequences of behavior, and about available choices. But 
once the preconditions of productivity are met, the engine of 
‘voluntary persuasion can be harnessed without enduring a 
preceptoral regime of thought control manipulated by infor- 
mation elites. Thus it is that persuasion has two very different 
isotopes, which vary in the extent to which citzens are inert 
(i.e., preceptoral systems) or active (i.e., voluntary persuasion). 


ALLOYS 


Elements and isotopes are rarely productive in unalloyed 
form. Practically useful administrative material. is available 


‘when a blend is achieved in which the weaknesses of one. . 


element are compensated in the characteristics of another 
element. Iron and carbon, after all, produce fine steel only 
when carefully combined, and steel performs work only when 
further transformed into implements and machinery. 
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What alloy works best? The nations of the world offer a wide 
assortment of options from which to choose. For example, 
market systems can be impacted by government authority in 
many ways. At polar extremes, blends of authority and market 
find markets governed by consumer sovereignty (production 
responds to consumer market preference) or planner sover- 


eignty (production responds to planner market preferences). 


Even in consumer-oriented systems, a diverse set of options is 
available by which authority instruments can be deployed to 
influence market production and prices. Thus, there are 
myriad forms of authority, including direct regulatory con- 
trols, indirect controls, and planner controls. Each control, in 
turn, creates a new alloy. For example, direct controls occur in 
a full range of prohibitions (e.g., “thou shalt not dump 
dangerous chemicals into aquifers”), permissions (e.g., build- 
ing permits, licenses), and commands (e.g., reporting require- 
ments). | 

Indirect conrols are also many and varied. They can impact 
markets by constraining price fluctuations (e.g., minimum 
wages, rent controls), government buying and selling (eg. 
procurement policy, buying and selling commodities), tax 
policy, and an assortment of regulatory controls impacting the 
profitability of exchange. 

Finally, planner controls have been installed as steering 
mechanisms for market systems. Infrastructure investment, 
aggregate economic policy, strategically targeted research and 
development, community development policies, and support 
for strategically important business are all examples of planner 
controls applied to economic planning, both national and 
regional, 

How can one evaluate the myriad alloys? | Enter the apparent 


Hobson’s choice of planning. Democratic government. and. 


private property appear inseparable. More technically put, it is 
empirically true that polyarchic authority systems, which 


establish regular and periodic constitutional opportunities for ` 


a popular review and change of political leaders, are found 
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-only in countries whose economic systems are governed by 
private enterprise and market mechanisms. The lack ofa single 
case where polyarchy has eschewed peace time dominance by 
business and private property in favor of national planning 
suggests two unfortunate conclusions. The first is that demo- 
cracy extracts a high price in the privileges demanded by 
private business. This is not a trivial consignment of power and 
_responsibility, since the rights of private property refer not to 
- individual household property but to more formidable power, 
namely: | 


the rights that go by the name of private property in the 

production process: rights to control enterprises, rights to 

organize and dispose of productive assets, and rightstoincome - 
from them [Lindblom, 1977: 168]. 


Second; the de facto dependence upon businessmen as 
“public officials” implies the emasculation of a public intelli- 
gence (Lindblom, 1977: 172-175). In effect, government exists 
to protect private privilege. Public policy becomes an instru- 
ment of private interests, 

The absence of polyarchies with planned market economies ° 
also has a sobering corollary: Centralized planning joined to 
authoritative political systems appears as the only alloy with 
which to confront disasters (e.g., wars, environmental degra- 
dation, and energy and food shortages) and injustices (eg. 
inequalities of freedom and welfare) which the absence of 
collective intelligence threatens in an interdependent world. | 
Political serfdom seems the inevitable price of collective 
attempts to survive in a reasonably just and humanitarian 
fashion (Hayek, 1944). | 

Is it true that man’s choices are limited either to a covert 
dominance of polyarchy by private interests or to the insensi- 
tivities of authoritarian modes of governance? Certainly not. 
The alloys permit a far greater range of experimentation. This 
is Lindblom’s great contribution to an understanding of 
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-administration and society. In effect, the separation of demo- 
cratic political systems. from private enterprise frees the 
imagination to consider ways to assemble a public intelligence, 
which is the essence of planning, independently of the.creation 
of instrumental alloys which serve that intelligence.. 

The unbundling of planning and instrumental alloys re- 
quires a demonstration .of the alternatives through which a 
public intelligence-can be assembled regardless of political 
structure and economic system. In short, there must be at least 


one credible alternative to the authoritarian presumptions of - 


what Lindblom calls synoptic planning (model 1). Strategic 
planning (model 2) fills the bill. In the second model, planning 
occurs as a by-product—an epiphenomenon—of social prob- 
lem solving. In effect, -strategic planning is a tool of social 
interaction rather than comprehensive analysis. Analysis is not 
eliminated in epiphenomenal planning (Lindblom, 1977: 259- 
260), but it is subordinated to the realities of social interaction 
rather than the demands of a single planning intellect. 

The terms synoptic and strategic frustrate a misrepresenta- 
tion of claims for planning. The former ideal, optimistic about 
the capacity of a planning intellect, commends an analytically 
correct derivation of goals to which behavior is expected to 
conform. The latter ideal, more impressed with the limits of 
human intelligence, presses planning in the direction of 
selecting strategic problems. whose solutions ripple through 
complex societies and economic systems as adjustments are 
made to planned constraints. Neither planning choice is 
necessarily joined to repugnant aspects of private business 
privilege and totalitarian social control. It seems more logical 
to suppose that a range of planning alloys is available whose 
use depends upon the structure of problems with which 
mankind is faced (Lustick, 1980). 

Armed with the knowledge that a diversity of instruments 
exists through which planning can occur and work can be 
done, we are now free to press the remaining question: Are 
there democratic alloys that can also accommodate society’s 
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planning requirements? The answer is only hinted at in 
Lindblom’s (1977: 313) assessment of the three “neglected” 
alternatives to the most obvious amalgams. The first alterna- 
tive is scientific economic planning for corporations and 
market-oriented polyarchies (Galbraith, 1978). The second 
envisions the use of new instruments of corporate governance. 
The third contemplates the structural reform of polyarchy. 
Of the three options, corporate reform is a Lindblom 
. favorite. The case of Yugoslavian corporate socialism fills a 
cell of a politico-economic matrix in which one finds market- 
based economics joined to authoritarian politics. Thus, em- 
ployee ownership of Yugoslavian corporate enterprise estab- 
lishes an intriguing possibility for polyarchies searching for the 
advantages of market mechanisms without the injustices of 
private ownership. A social ownership of enterprise seems as 
plausible in polyarchic political systems as in authoritarian 
regimes. | 
Lindblom may be correct in his judgment that private 
corporations have céased to be defensible productive instru- 
‘ments. Certainly he is joined in this conclusion by others ` 
(Heilbroner, 1976; Harrington, 1976). But the power of his 
argument does not depend on whether capitalism faces 
inevitable decline. Indeed, one may quibble with Lindbiom’s 
conclusions without doubting the value of essential insights. 
For example, he may have overstated the prospects for 
Yugoslavian socialism in the United States, although corpo- 
rate governance is an important topic for future research. His 
pessimistic conclusions about the ability of a fragmented U.S. 
polity to solve large-scale problems understates both the 
creative genius of an experimental republic (Boorstin, 1978) 
and the adaptability of American public administration (Smith, 
1975). Much of the basis for these demurrals is best seen in the 


_ numerous productive instruments made available by a rich _ 


assortment of administrative and planning alloys. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNOLOGY 


Alloys are useful only to the extent that they are fashioned 
into instruments, tools, machinery, or utensils with practical 
value. The full power and value of Lindblom’s suggestive 
theory is revealed only in the implied, but unwritten portion of 
his analysis. A brief sketch of the technological possibilities is 
provided merely to illustrate the alternatives future adminis- 
trative analysis might consider. In effect, three different kinds 
of administrative instruments have been identified. This 
analysis stops short of attempting to describe the infinite 
varieties of invention. 


INSTRUMENTS OF AUTHORITY 


The first option is the use of technologies based on authority | 
of which bureaucracy, intergovernmental “contracting,” and 
regulation are the classic options. The bureaucratic option is 
basically a service delivery approach that ties budgeted funds 
to civil servants for productive purpose. In all bureaucratic 
cases, both the behavior of people and the deployment of 
resources are controlled according to hierarchic rules of 
governmental authority. | 

Regulation, by contrast, is also an authority-based mecha- 
nism of social control. While hierarchy involves a superior- 
subordinate relationship in which employees agree to accept 
the hegemony of a superior, regulation involves a rule or 
principle that controls behavior. Thus, regulation develops 
through a legalistic control of permits and licenses, guidelines, 
performance standards and evaluation, and proscribed action. 
In effect, regulatory organization is based on a rule of law in 
which the regulation:governs behavior: This is a profoundly 
different authority instrument from bureaucratic organization 
in which hierarchies establish the voluntary compliance of 
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subordinate persons to other supervisory persons who lay 
legitimate claim to authority.* 

The third authority mechanism requires more careful dis- 
cussion. It consists of intergovernmental “contracting.” In 
effect, one level of government finances and “directs” through 
grants, contracts, and cooperative agreements the service 
_ delivery by another government. In the United States, for 
instance, the federal governmient has long made use of state 
and local workforces to implement national policy. Such areas 
as highway construction, local social service delivery, agricul- 
ture extension services, and state employment services are all 
illustrations of services financed by federal money, performed 
according to federal technical standards, and delivered by 
employees hired under state or local personnel systems. 

In the United States, intergovernmental finance has become 
an authority mechanism and is not to be confused with market- 
based commercial contracts and agreements. Two features of 
the intergovernmental authority system: deserve explanation. 
First, an intergovernmental grant-in-aid is not an instrument 
of exchange in which a buyer and aseller agree on the price of a 
transaction and money is exchanged for goods and services. 
There are usually no “buyers” and “sellers” in the intergovern- 
mental arena, there is simply a shift of resources to finance the 
delivery of services—community development, public works, 
welfare ‘services, employment and training programs, emer- 
gency medical services, and education. The services go directly 
to clients and citizens, not to the financing government. In 
effect, one level of government is purchasing the service 
delivery capacity of another level of government. 

A second salient feature of U.S. intergovernmental author- 
ity is found in the leverage that accrues to the grantor to 
establish policy for the grantee. By accepting intergovern- 
mental financing, a grantee, in effect, accepts the authority of 
the grantor to establish administrative conditions and policy 
constraints. These are sometimes referred to as the “strings” of 
grants-in-aid. 
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The leverage generated from state and local government 
dependence on federal money can be substantial. In the United 
States, for instance, the federal ‘government’s intergovern- 
mental leverage embraces. a variety of policy issues. For 
example, it can attempt to constrain the-use of public money 
for discriminatory purposes De, to encourage contracts for 
black contractors), to prevent the payment of contract employ- 
ees lower than prevailing wage rates, to limit the partisan 
- political activities of state and local employees, and to insert 
land use planning and environmental impact analysis into the 
planning for public works projects. Federal policy can, in 


theory, also. monitor and even regulate the structure and ` 


management practices of state and local government. Such 
things as the structure and operation of personnel systems 
(e.g., merit system standards), the handling of money (e.g., 


accounting, reporting, and auditing), and the nature of the - 


policy process (e.g., requirements for citizen participation) are 


all affected. Debates will rage over the precise form that the. 


structure of a growing intergovernmental authority should take, 


but of the existence of a potent system of intergovernmental ` 


authority there can be no doubt (Edwards, 1980: 2; Couturier 
and Dunn, 1977). : 


INSTRUMENTS OF EXCHANGE 


All of the mechanisms discussed above are profoundly 
different from exchange mechanisms. Much of public adminis- 
tration depends upon markets. For example, public policy 
often purchases ‘the services of the private and the not-for- 
profit sectors (Weidenbaum, 1969; Sharkansky, 1980; Musolf 
and Seidman, 1980; Strausman, 1981). Government can also 
charter and subsidize an enormous variety of government- 
sponsored enterprise. Finally, government protects both “pri- 
vate” and publicly sponsored enterprise through mechanisms 
of risk assumption, such as price supports, insurance, and loan 
guarantees. Quite to the contrary of more traditional notions 
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of a separation and conflict between public and private sectors 
public purposes and private instruments are, in fact, woven 
into a diverse structure of interdependence (Ginzberg, 1976 
Ginzberg et al., 1965; Lowi, 1979). | 

The options for governmental use of “enterprise” are nearly 
unlimited (Monsen and Walters, 1980; Walters and Monsen 
1979, 1977; Seidman, 1974). Where private enterprise has been 
available to do public work, government has found contractual 
‘instruments to harness that capacity. Where ready commercial 
capacity has been lacking, government has chartered, subsi- 
dized, or otherwise sponsored the development of enterprise 
The great accomplishments of American public administra- 
tion—the mobilization of the economy during the Great 
Depression and World War II, the reconstruction of Europe 


the aerospace program-——were all achieved through a sophisti- - 


cated mix of “market-based” instruments (White, 1945; Webb 
- 1969; Katz and Phillips, 1980).-To be sure, bureaucratic 
_ intergovernmental, and regulatory tools were also used, espe- 
cially during the Depression and during war-time mobilization 
but the extent to which “private” business has become 
contractually integrated with public administration stands as 
one of the striking structural shifts in the U.S. public affairs 
landscape (Seidman, 1974). 

Such integration of public and private Ge while new 
to the United States, has long been a feature of the landscape of 
public administration in foreign countries (Robson, 1962). The 
current concern of business management in the United States 
with competition from foreign, “state-owned” companies gives 
eloquent testimony to the effectiveness of public-private 
partnerships in international commercial markets (Walters 
and Monsen, 1979). Private sector lamentations about Ameri- 
can business having to face a “most insidious form of unfair 
competition” do not and will not erase the price competitive- 
ness of new public and private sector mergers (Walters and 
Monsen, 1977). The plain fact is, as foreign competitive vigor 
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shows, that government and “private” enterprise can be woven 
to great mutual advantage. 

It seems obvious that there are many productive n mixes of 
public and private sector interests. For example, in contrast to 
a European flirtation with nationalization (Ge. government 
ownership) of commercial enterprise, the United States ap- 
pears not to have followed the early example of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Instead, great reliance has been placed on 
regulation and contractual instruments of administration. 
Thus, in the United States, regulatory machinery appears to 
have been substituted for nationalization as a means of 
implementing social policy (Robson, 1962: 25). 

The practical effect of such a choice is to’ sustain a large 
sector of private, profit-making enterprise. Hence, while 
debates in Europe. rage over questions of nationalization and 
reprivatization, the furor in the United States centers on ‘the 
burdens of regulation (Weidenbaum, 1977; Arrow, 1981) and 
the use (and misuse) of contracting to do public work 
(Government Procurement Commission, 1972; Sharkansky, 
1980; Stover, 1964; McGregor and Baker, 1972). Both sets of 
arguments provide clues about the rich diversity of means by 
which public administration machinery can be integrated with 
commercial instruments of public purpose. 


INSTRUMENTS OF PERSUASION 


A third major administrative option is also available to — 
policy makers. This is an option that bypasses most instru- 
ments of bureaucracy and relies on the voluntary action of 
people to achieve social purposes. The devolved ‘strategy, in 
_ effect, transfers resources and authority directly to individuals ` 
and groups who, in turn, do the business of public administra- 
tion in the management of their “private” lives and community 
organizations. The mechanisms that sustain devolved public 
productivity include: entitlement disbursements of cash and 
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food stamps; “private choice” service reimbursements and 
vouchers; tax expenditures, which place disposable resources ° 
in the hands of individuals and businesses; and participative 
mechanisms under which power is devolved to neighborhoods 
and communities. 

The evidence. suggests an enormous and growing reliance 
upon entitlement mechanisms in the United States. The largest 
entitlement programs that funnel formula payments to individ- 
uals now include Old Age and Survivors Disability Insurance 
(OASDI—Social Security), Unemployment Insurance (UJ), 
Aid-to-Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI), and Food Stamps. In effect, 
entitlement payments relieve government service mechanisms 
of the need to provide clothing, shelter, and employment, and 
- direct. care for children, the elderly, and the disabled. | 

Increasingly, devolved mechanisms are also being used to 
provide education, health, housing, and social services through 
such programs. as public aid to. education, Medicaid and 
` Medicare, Section 8 rent supplements, and Titles XIX and XX 
_ of the Social Security Act, respectively. Such programs make it 
possible for citizen consumers who qualify for support to seek 
-= service providers of their choice and be reimbursed for some 
part of the fee-for-service expense or to have the providers paid 
through a third-party payment mechanism. | 

Tax. expenditures are also used. For example, deliberately 
designed “loopholes” provide a basis for restoring disposable 


~ income to those whose marginal spending habits are socially 


acceptable. In fiscal year 1981, for example, an estimated $48 
billion for corporations and $158 bilion for individuals were 
“expended” in the United States through the device. of tax 
credits (reductions in taxes owed), deductions (reductions in 
the taxable income against which a rate is applied), and. 
= modifications of “normal” tax rates (U.S. Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 1980: 230-234). 

_ In a system of devolved technologies, administrative ma- 
chinery clearly is not completely eliminated. Administration is 
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still needed to determine eligibility for entitlements, to disburse 
funds, and to monitor third-party payment operations. Tax 
experts and policy analysts are needed to monitor the effects of 
tax credits and deductions. Furthermore, “bureaucrats” play a 
crucial policy role,.by providing the leverage behind demands 
for accountability and citizen participation. Such an adminis- 
trative “presence” serves to preserve and encourage genuine 
and responsible public participation and to buffer local 
participation from arbitrary manipulation (Montgomery, 
1979). | ee 

Mechanisms of popular participation are not restricted to 
the United States. Participatory mechanisms have been used to 
great advantage in third world countries where programs such 
as land reform have been implemented through heavy reliance 
on “popular” instruments. John D. Montgomery’s assessment 
of the devolved administration of land reform policy makes the 
point that communities: | 


have instant access to local information which is available to 
itinerant administrators only after research. They also have the 
advantage of a long memory, the collective family histories of 
those most deeply involved in the transactions in question. And 
they have commitment: it is their land that is to be affected, and 
their neighbors; what happens to it as a result of their efforts is 
not just a matter of carrying out orders or executing policy, but 
is the essence of their collective existence. Where land issues are 
involved, the information and the commitment available to 
bureaucratic organizations are no match for the resources 
. available through popular participation (1979: 59]. 


MAN'S MANY INSTRUMENTS 


We are left with one unavoidable conclusion: Man has many 
productive instruments, There is not a single public service or 
public “product” that cannot be delivered in several ways. 
Health services, to take one simple example, can be provided 
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by government bureaucracy either through a national or public 
health service or through intergovernmental financial assis- 
tance in which a state or local government provides health care 
according, say, to national or state health care standards. 
Market mechanisms of several sorts can also be employed 
under which private and not-for-profit (eg, Health Mainte- 
nance Organizations) hospital and medical. corporations de- 
liver services on either a contractual or a fee-for-service basis. 
Finally health services can be provided through devolved 
systems in which individual citizens—whether aided by public 
‘support or not—contract for or pay the fees of private or public 
providers of service. Experiments with “wellness clinics” and 
fitness programs may also contribute to the level of health by 
voluntary illness prevention rather than the treatment of a 
health breakdown (Warner, 1975, 1977). 


` Productivity does not depend on a single administrative 


instrument. The descriptive reality is that mechanisms are 
often used simultaneously and in competition with each other. 


Figure 1 enumerates five different options available in the’ 


provision of mental health services. The figure is partially 
misleading because, in reality, combinations of mechanisins 
are employed. For example, the “providers” of medical and 
rehabilitation services under Title XIX of the Social Security 
Act are often community mental health centers and state 
institutions serving the mentally retarded and developmentally 
disabled. In effect, several programmatic streams feed the 
portfolios of mental health service providers. 

Health care je not the only example of a reliance on 
simultaneous experimentation. All public goods and services, 
ranging from garbage collection (Savas, 1981) to police 
services (Ostrom, Parks and Whitaker, 1978) and energy 
resource development (Stobaugh and Yergin, 1979), are 
“delivered” through the simultaneous. use of several different 
‘administrative instruments. The point of these illustrations is 
that there is, in theory, no end to the possibilities for public 
productivity. This is the contribution of Politics and Markets. 
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BUDGETED FUNDS AND SERVICE 
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Figure 1: The Administrative Structure of Mental Health Service Delivery: Agen- 
cies, Programs, Providers, Consumers and Service Delivery Mechanisms 


SOURCE: Eugene B. McGregor, Jr., “The Political Economy of Mental Health 
Work Force Planning In Indiana: The Problem of Staffing Requirements,” paper 
delivered at the meeting of the Midwest ‘Political Science Association, Chicago, 
April 19-21, 1979. 


It is Lindblom’s recognition of man’s productive possibilities 
that makes the ore so rich, and it is the existence of just such 
possibilities that sustains optimism in the prospects for 
democracy in a complex world. For democracy depends, in the 
end, upon the realization by large numbers of people that they 
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have options. It is precisely the realization of the possibility of 
choice that sets in motion the continuous and creative search 
for instruments of planning and production that close down 
unproductive “experiments” and protect and authorize the 
creation of more hopeful ventures (Hirschman, 1970). Power- 
ful leverage is associated with this knowledge. 


NOTES 


l. That authority can disappear is seen in the speed with which political regimes 
(e.g., the Shah of Iran, Anastasio Somoza, Eva Peron, and Haile Selassie, see 
Lindblom, 1977: 22-23) can be toppled. What is the mechanism that accounts for the 
speed of establishing and disestablishing authority? Earlier research by this author 
(McGregor, 1978) suggests that the winning and losing of “encounters” marks the swift 
rise and fall of rules of authority. It is precisely the contesting for power that 
distinguishes political SEN and authoritative activity from economic systems and 
_ market activity. l 
A Only a sampling of an extensive GE op participatory democracy will be 
_used to document the issue here. Pieces particularly relevant to public administration 
would include: Frederickson (1972), Marini (1971), Strange (1972), Whitaker (1980). 

3. An exhaustive list of contributions cannot be provided here, but a basic list 
would certainly include the following authors: Chris Argyris, Robert Blake, Warren 
Bennis, Frederick Herzberg, Rensis Likert, Abraham Maslow, Douglas McGregor, 
and Jane Mouton. 

4. See Alfred Diamant (1962) Regulatory mechanisms can sometimes appear in a 
bureaucratic guise. See the discussion of bon plaisir in Crozier (1964). 
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This article argues that concepts useful in examining for-profit organizations äre- 
frequently misapplied in evaluating human service organizations. The assumption of 
most program evaluators that human service organizations are purposive rather than 
expressions of social values may encourage service organizations to become rigid, 
narrow, inefficient, and costly, It is suggested that evaluators should emphasize 
appreciation, avoid allocation and personnel decisions, be drawn from in-house staff, 
and judge more than outcomes. In addition, evaluators should use their experiences 
with social programs to help in developing a theory of human services as value-rational 
organizations. 


RECONSIDERING 
CHARITY 

Some Possible Negative 
Effects of Evaluation 
Research | 


STEVEN MAYNARD-MOODY 
Cornell University 


The language we choose to describe something often betrays 
our hidden assumptions. “Marriage is a zero-sum game.” The 
metaphor aptly describes the give and take of close relation- 
ships but reduces intimacy and sharing to winning and losing. 
It is a heartless metaphor. Similarly, human service organiza- 
tions are increasingly described dispassionately. Clients are, 
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when entering a program, “raw material” to be changed into 
“output” when treatment is concluded. Therapy and teaching 
are people changing “technologies,” and budget-cutting poli- 
ticians with anti-welfare constituents are sources of “turbulence 
in the environment.” Evaluators search for the “bottom line” 
and accountants for good “cost-benefit” ratios. 

All of these phrases reveal the assumption that human 
service organizations are like for-profit organizations. This 
assumption does have some merit. Lowi (1969) argues that 
capitalism has shaped many of our social institutions, and 
Murray (1975) concludes that the public and private sectors are 
converging. As private corporations increasingly depend on 
government support and regulation, as service organizations 
are forced to compete for clients and demonstrate effectiveness, 
and as more and more decision makers move between public 
and private organizations, many of the differences between the 
two sectors may vanish (Weiss, 1974; McGill and Wooton, 
1975). 

Nevertheless, important differences remain, and concepts 
applicable to for-profit organizations have only limited value 
when examining or managing human service organizations. 
Rainey et al. (1976) argue that, among other differences, public 
organizations are more dependent on government allocations, 
more constrained by law, more exposed to political influences, 
and more confusing to manage and evaluate than private 
organizations. Garn (1973: 41) concludes that in contrast to 
goods production, “producing improvements in health, educa- 
tional outcomes, job performance, and income turns out to 
involve not only the actions of those who are providing the 
service, but also those who are recipients.” Finally, human 
service organizations define their missions as “for others,” 
whereas for-profit organizations are unabashedly “out for 
themselves.” Human service organizations are, in sum, value- 
rational whereas for-profit organizations are purposive-rational. 
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HUMAN SERVICES ARE 
VALUE-RATIONAL 


Value-rational organizations have been described as Weber’s 
missing type. Although Weber discussed value-rational autho- 
rity where obedience is given to ideological norms rather than 
formal rules, he did not develop a distinct organizational type 
conforming to this nonrational source’ of authority and 
legitimacy. This gap has led some to conclude that Weber’s 
concepts of organizational structure do not apply to profes- 
sional organizations (Parsons, 1957; Bucher and Stelling, 
1969) and others to conclude that value-rational authority does 
not correspond to a distinct organizational structure (Willer, 
1967: 237). 

Satow (1975), on the other hand, argues that professional 
organizations are the missing type. Professionals adhere to 
established sets of “moral norms” that are given priority in 
conflicts with bureaucratic rules. Freidson and Rhea (1963: 
119) observe that professionals “require a kind of autonomy 
that is antithetical to Weber’s model of rational-legal bureau- 
cracy, indeed that the value of their work is actually reduced 
with done ‘by the book’ or otherwise subjected to administra- 
tive hierarchy.” Many professionals describe their work as an 
art, insist on work autonomy, and give primary allegiance to 
professional standards and associations and not to specific 
organizations. | | | 

Rothschild-Whitt (1979) develops this argument further and 
suggests that there is a range of organizational forms extending 
from the collectivist democracy to the hierarchical bureaucracy. 
Unlike hierarchical bureaucracies, collectivist organizations 
derive authority from a set of shared values; have few 
stipulated rules; control behavior by moralistic appeals; select 
members by compatibility, not expertise; and avoid career 
ladders, division of labor, and hierarchy. Although anyone 
familiar with large social service bureaucracies will not recog- 
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` nize many of these characteristics, Rothschild-Whitt (1979) ` 
asserts that the collectivist democracy and the. hierarchical p 
bureaucracy represent polar. opposites and thereby establish S 
-the “limits of organizational reality”: (p. 525). > 
On this continuum human service organizations tend toward ` 
the value-rational forms of authority, legitimacy, and structure. 
_ Human service’ organizations are increasingly dependent on 
d professionals (Litwack, 1961; Freidson, 1974); define their - 
_ goals in moralistic and ideological. terms’ (Perrow, 1961; ` 
Corwin, 1965; Scott, 1967; Hasenfeld and English, 1974); are 
horizontal in structure (Becker, 1953; Smith, 1965; Rosengren, 
1967; Weick; 1976); and are characterized by ambiguous” 
| processes and outcomes, making rational planning difficult — 
(March and Olsen, 1976; Rainey et al., 1976; SE -Moody 


and McClintock, 1981). 


_ There is; however, growing disdain for the morai tae of E 
© many human services. Patton (1978: 13-14) argues that in the ` 
past human Services were planned, administered, and evaluated. 
based on the “Charity Model,” which relies on the sincerity of ` 
_ the sponsors and staff for judging the value of programs. This - 
: ‘traditional justification, recalls the historical dominance. of - 
_ religious organizations’ in. human services. (Friedlander. and 
. Apte, 1974: chap. 3) and is criticized as subjective and for 
substituting: staff motives for measured results in evaluating 
` Drograms,, Patton (1978) and others (Campbell, 1969; Rivlin, 
1971;.Nelson, 1977) argue that before social policy can be freed 
from ideology and become more experimental and purposive, 
judging. program effects must shift from accepting commit- | 
ments to studying results; from value-to purposive-rationality. : 
One of- the primary accomplices and benefactors in the trend, 
7 of viewing, ‘human services as purposive organizations is the . 
profession of program: -evaluators.. Program evaluation has. 
been described ‘appropriately as the “growth industry” among: 
' the social sciences and has borrowed many procedures from 
`. business. administration (for example, PPBS, PERT, and 
.. MBO). Although the trend toward substituting evidence for ` 
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beliefs may be irresistible and beneficial, it is important to look 
carefully at some of the possible negative effects of this change. 
Shifting human services from a value-rational to a purposive- 
rational justification could encourage programs to become 
rigid, narrow, inefficient, and costly. This article examines 
these possibilities and their implications for doing program 
evaluation research and understanding human service a 
zations. l 


NEGATIVE EFFECTS’ 
OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 
PROGRAM EVALUATION ENCOURAGES RIGIDITY - 


Many proponents of evaluation research envision program 
and policy decisions becoming more experimental by imple- 
menting, field testing, and then altering or discarding ideas and 
reforms based on measured results (Campbell, 1969; Rivlin, 
1971). In this view decision making remains incremental, but | 
each step is tied to a new form of scientific management that 
bases judgments on evidence, not beliefs. “Muddling through, y 
as Lindblom (1959) characterized public administration, gives 
way to “reality testing” (Campbell, 1969: 410). Although field 
experiments will not accompany every program or policy 
decision—even flexible quasi-experiments are administratively 
cumbersome—a spirit of experimentalism will predominate in 
which administrators are open to new approaches and to 
evidence of success or failure. | 

In the “experimenting society” entrenched administrators 
and close-minded politicians are atavisms. As Campbell (1969: 
410) argues: 


If the political and administrative system has committed itself 
in advance to the correctness and efficacy of its reforms, it 
cannot tolerate learning of failure... . We must be able to 
advocate without that excess of commitment that blinds us to 
reality testing. 
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However, if the growing complaints that evaluation studies 
are ignored are justified, then resistance to change still 
- dominates social programs. More interesting than the continued’ 
presence of nonscientific decision making is the possibility that 
evaluation research may.contribute to this rigidity. | 

Evaluation research may be one more environmental pres- 
sure encouraging resistance to change. Kiesler (1971) argues 
that commitment is the “pledging or binding of the individual 
' to behavioral acts” (p. 30) and is increased by, among other 
factors, the explicitness of the act (p. 33). Evaluators who begin 
by requiring program staff to rearticulate their vague goals into 
. measurable objectives will, if Kiesler’s formulation is accurate, 
increase their commitment to that particular approach. Evalu- 
ators have acknowledged that ambiguous goals can serve 

programs by attracting broader constituencies that may dis- 
agree on specifics (Weiss, 1972: 27) and by giving administra- 
tors “room to move” if one approach proves ineffective (Patton ` 
1978). Vague goals make clear statements about outcomes 
difficult and failures less threatening. Evaluation research, on 
the other hand, ties decision makers publicly and often in 
writing to a specific approach and then expects them to revise 
this commitment publicly if the results do not substantiate 
their efforts. This process is likely to increase an administra- 
tor’s perception of “entrapment” rather than his or her willing- 
ness to experiment (Schelling, 1960). 

Fox and Staw (1979), building on a series of experiments 
(Staw, 1974, 1976; Staw and Fox, 1977), simulated the process 
of entrapment by varying the level of job security and policy ` 
resistance and measuring commitment to previous decisions. 
They concluded that insecure decision makers, when faced 
with probable failure, are likely to increase their commitment 
to prior mistakes; they become less experimental when account- 
able for outcomes. The decision makers feel responsible for 
their decisions and believe that acknowledging failures threatens 
their careers (Fox and Staw, 1979: 543-544).. 
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Justifying past decisions rather than cutting losses is further 
encouraged by the ambiguity of the results of most evaluations. 
Unless convinced that past decisions were and will continue to 
be mistakes, people are unlikely to change approaches. Past 
decisions, even if faulty, are at least familiar, and programs, 
once implemented, are difficult to abandon. People depend on 
them for jobs and services, For example, despite the meagre 
evidence that Head Start accomplishes its primary goal of 
reducing school failure in low-income children, the program 
has endured (Bentler and woodward, , 1978). 2 As Staw (1977a: 
41} suggests, 


WW 


The feeling of entrapment is like waiting for a bus rather than 
walking. As each minute passes you wonder if the next minute 
will bring the bus and you hate to miss it after you’ve waited so 
long; so you wait some more, hating to leave, hating to stay. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION ENCOURAGES NARROWNESS 


In addition to examining outcomes, evaluations are a 
primary source of control within organizations (Scott et al., 
1967). The authority to evaluate is usually retained by top 
administration and is exercised to shape individual behavior to 
conform to organizational norms and goals. Pfeffer (1978: 79) 
argues that the frequent conflicts over evaluative criteria testify 
to this influence (see Patton, 1978:.chap. 6). These battles are 
fought not because staff are afraid of having their work 
examined but because evaluation is a form of control and 
influence. Pfeffer (1978: 79) concludes: 


The dimensions of organizational activity that become stressed 
in the formal evaluation determine the character and behavior 
of the organization. In the conflict over what the organization 
should be doing and how the organization should be doing it, 
the evaluation criteria provides the organization’s answer. 
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Unfortunately,: not all features of an organization are 
equally easy to evaluate. Objective, short-term goals dominate 
evaluations (Staw, 1977a: 482-483). For example, Gertler and 
. Meltzer (1970) found little relationship between standardized 
- admission tests and success in graduate school or professional ` 
careers. Nevertheless, tests that are easy to administer and 
score dominate admissions decisions. Most program evaluators 
share this preference for objective criteria; and Rossi (1978: 
586) concludes that only programs with “delimitable, measur- 


- able, and not inherently contradictory goals can be evaluated.” 


_ (One cannot help wondering how many human services meet 
these criteria. On the face-of it, it would seem very few.) 

The preference for objective criteria and the pressure those 
criteria place on people to conform to the standards become 
' problematic when the criteria are not closely related to the 
primary goals of the organizations, a likely condition in human 
service organizations which commonly suffer from ambiguous 
and qualitative goals (Hasenfeld and English, 1974: 210-214). | 
Therefore, if the criteria do not encompass the scope and ` 
variety of program goals, program evaluation over time will. 
have a narrowing effect. Campbell (1979: 85) concludes: “The 
more any. quantitative social indicator is used for social — 
decision making, the more subject it will be to corruption ` 
pressures and the more apt it will be to distort and corrupt the 
‘social processes it is intended to monitor.” He offers the My 
Lai incident as a disturbing example of quantitative measures: 
— “body counts,” shaping behavior, the unjustified killing of 
civilians (pn. 86). One does not, however, need to look at 
extreme cases to document goal displacement caused by 
outcome standards. Scott (1967) described how the perfor- 
mance criteria for sheltered workshops discouraged the place- 
` ment of the better workers in private industry and the hiring of 
the- more disabled in the workshop. Pursuing either of these 
official goals would have reduced the measured success of the 
programs.. The narrow outcome measure of the number of 
brooms produced per worker displaced the general service goal 
- of providing work and training to the blind (p. 238). 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION ENCOURAGES INEFFICIENCY 


One change hoped for by the proponents of evaluation 
research is an increase in efficiency. If choices must be made 
between programs and approaches, then the more effective for 
a given cost is preferable. “Few programs can be justified at all 
costs and a measure of efficiency needs to be incorporated into 
evaluation research whenever possible” (Suchman, 1967: 65). 
Although questions about efficiency preoccupy evaluators and 
decision makers, the application of cost-benefit analysis to 
human services remains difficult. Few programs produce 
material outcomes that can be described adequately within 
cost-benefit parameters (Cochran, 1978: 349). Even advocates 
of cost-benefit analysis acknowledge that many important 
outcomes are often left out e their equations (Ribich and 
Murphy, 1976). 

One approach to. avoiding the methodological problems of 
cost-benefit analysis while retaining the focus on efficiency is to ` 
introduce competition and consumer choice in social policy. If 
market-like conditions of consumer choice between services 
can be established, then evaluators can measure the relative 
merit of different approaches by aggregating these individual 
choices. In this framework, the most popular becomes the best. 
A well-known example.of creating a marketplace for human ` 
services is the school voucher program. This approach to 
reorganizing the financing of education gives parents a choice 
by providing them with a voucher worth one year of public 
education with which they can purchase schooling for their 
children. To attract parents, schools would presumably produce 
the best education (or sports, depending on the parents’ 
interests) for ‘thé resources. Although voucher programs have’ 
been tried.in only a few school districts and confront much 
resistance from teachers and administrators (Weiler, 1976), the 
idea of increasing efficiency by forcing market-like competi- 
tion among human services remains attractive. It would 
simplify. evaluation. 

The one thorough study of geen human services 
through the marketplace is Richard Titmuss’s (1971) The Gift 
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Relationship. Titmuss.examined blood donorship and distri- 
bution in Great Britain and the United States. In Britain blood 
is given and received without profit to providers and costs to 
users, whereas in the United States most blood is bought and 
sold, In contrast to the British altruism-based system (most 
British donors consider the gift of blood a social responsibility 
[Titmuss, 1971: :237]), the American blood market system is 
expensive to consumers, produces an inferior product (more 
blood is contaminated with hepatitis), has persistent supply 


. problems, requires greater administrative overhead, and de- 


pends on a: “blood proletariat” among the poor who are often 
enticed by the fee to sell more blood than is aa @p. 245- . 
246).3 | 

Advocates for program evaluation EE stress the need 
for increased rationality in human services (Weiss, 1972: 2); yet 
in the case of blood donorship and perhaps many more human 
services, replacing altruism with rational self-interest reduced 
efficiency. Titmuss (1971: 198-199) further argues that replac- 
Ing social : giving with economic exchange -devalues social 
responsibility; a process he considers an unacceptable hidden 
_ cost of the. current preoccupation with SE 


PROGRAM sVAVUATION INCREASES COSTS 


Shifting human services from an altruistic to an economic 
base may also increase costs. In most service organizations the 
largest expense is personnel, and most human service providers 
are underpaid (èxcept, of course, medical doctors and psychol- ` 
ogists). Traditionally the justification for the low salaries has 
been devotion to work; charitable acts should be rewarded by 
the giving and not the income received. Rawls et al. (1975) 
- found that students preferring public sector jobs value helpful- 
-ness more than success and are less interested in wealth, 
security, and a comfortable life than contemporaries who 
prefer the private sector. To put the point crassly, do-gooders 
work for less. ` , 
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If charity is devalued as a work motive, will human service 
workers demand higher wages? Although there is little direct 
evidence of this, unionism and wage demands have grown 
concurrently with the stress on accountability (Methe and 
Perry, 1980). Barnard (1938: 146) observed that psychological 
commitment and intrinsic motivation are cheaper and more 
effective motivators than are economic rewards. More recent 
cognitive dissonance research supports the observation that if 
deprived of monetary incentives, subjects will show greater 
commitment. to their tasks (Staw, 1977b). The logic of the 
underpaid subject is: “If it’s not in my self-interest to do this 
task, then there must be an alternative justification for my 
behavior. I must believe it’s important.” Conversely, if the act 
itself is devalued, the demands for external justification, such 
as money, increase.‘ | 

It is possible, therefore, that the REES on outcome 
measures and cost-effectiveness over time will reduce the 
intrinsic justification and increase the wage demands of human 
service workers. Such a shift would multiply the costs of social 
services without necessarily improving the programs. With the 
great increase in public school salaries over the past decade, 
few would argue that better education is the result. 


SOME SOLUTIONS —-. 


Pointing out these possible negative consequences is not a 
condemnation of evaluation research. Evaluation is an impor- 
tant part of thinking (Schelling, 1978); evaluative questions 
preoccupy administrators (Pfeffer, 1977: 142); and evaluation 
research can -help decision makers see beyond their “lay 
theories” of personality, effectiveness, and management (Staw, 
1977a: 467). As Schelling (1978: 19) argues, “It is hard to 
explore what happens when people behave without becoming 
curious, even concerned, about how well or how badly the 
outcome serves the purpose.” As with any research design, the 
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problem is how to minimize liabilities by acknowledging ` 
tradeoffs and making compromises. Since evaluators attempt 
to influence programs and policies, threats to the implementa-._ 
tion of their ideas should have as much influence on the design’ — 
of their studies as threats to producing valid and reliable ` 
results, , , 


EMPHASIZE APPRECIATION 


To’ encourage decision makers to reverse ge and to 
discourage staff from confining their efforts to specified 
outcome measures, evaluators may need to suspend judgment. 
Although some insist that evaluation requires value judgments 
(Scriven, 1972), evaluators may.need to emphasize their role as 
providers of insight and information and deemphasize their 
role as critic. Evaluations are so frequently critical that Rossi - 
(1978: 574) postulates an “Iron Law of Social Programs”: 

“Most programs, when properly evaluated,.turn out to be 
-ineffective or at best marginally accomplishing their set'aims,” | 
The predisposition to find fault may, however, be an artifact of 
research design. Berk and Bower (1978: 192-193) suggest that 
measurement problems in evaluating action programs increase 
the likelihood of -failing to reject the null hypothesis of no 
treatment effects when treatment is in fact successful (a Type II 
error). They suggest that evaluators should begin with the 
assumption that a program works and be required to prove 
otherwise. Such an approach could reverse Rossi’s Iron Law. . 

Furthermore, evaluators may need to balance criticism with - 
_ appreciation to enlarge our understanding of social programs 
(March, 1976: 18; Weick, 1979:.12). What appears irrational 
and inexplicable may have a simple explanation (starving 
Hindus do not eat beef to preserve their only means of plowing 
their fields [Harris, 1974: chap. 4]), serve hidden functions ` 
(poverty maintains economic stability [Gans, 1972]), or in fact 
prove more productive.than more orderly systems (chaos in 
research allocations encourages innovation [Hirshman and 
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Lindblom, 1962]).. Evaluators: should more e frequently follow 
Soc s (1978: 22) advice: 


- If we-see patterns and wda and regularity, we should withhold - 
judgment about whether it is the pattern and order ofajungle,a __ 
slave system, or a community infested by parasitic diseases, and _ 
inquire first of all what it is that the individuals who comprise 

_ the system seem to be doing and. know how it is that the actions, "` 
in the large, produce the patterns we see. Then we try to — 
evaluate whether, at least according to what individuals are 
trying.to do, the resulting pattern is in some-way responsive to 
the intentions. : | 


Although exploratory and process studies have been criti- 
cized as preevaluative (Suchman, 1967: 67). and “least desired” 
(Rossi, 1972: 47), these approaches may increase the accuracy 
and acceptability of criticisms, The accuracy could be increased 
by tying the evaluations to the information needs of decision 
makers (Patton, 1978: 227) and to the features of the program 
(Maynard-Moody and McClintock, 1981). The acceptability 
of the criticisms may be increased by acknowledging the 
complexity and difficulty of the social and organizational 
problems facing administrators. Many decision makers recog- 
nize their need to understand their own chaotic programs and 
are more interested in examining the technical and social 
uncertainties compounding decisions and. obscuring results 
than in reviewing past mistakes (McClintock, 1978; Fox and 
Staw, 1979). Wergin (1976) argues that evaluation should 
focus on the advisability of upcoming decisions, not on 
criticizing past choices. Clearly evaluation should do both, but 
to balance the field, appreciating social action programs needs 
_ greater emphasis. 


SEPARATE EVALUATION AND ALLOCATION 


Another approach to reducing the negative consequences of © 
evaluation is to separate it from allocation and personnel 
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decisions (Staw, 1977a: 481-482). Providing work and career 
security while scrutinizing results could encourage experimen- 
tation. Salancik (1977: 47-48) and Fox and Staw (1979) suggest 
that facilitating the “unfreezing” of decision makers from past 
commitments requires reducing the personal costs of errors. 
Such procedures could parallel the stress on academic freedom 
and job tenure demanded by most scientists. As Campbell 
(1979) insists, evaluations should judge programs, not people. 

Unfortunately, separating people from programs is difficult. 
People make decisions, carry out programs, and are likely to 
perceive a relationship between program evaluation and 
judgment of their work even when none was intended (Fox and 
Staw, 1979: 468). Indeed, Salancik (1977: 48) hypothesized 
that a close examination of most policy changes will reveal 
major shifts or changes in personnel. Although ideas are 
implemented, people change jobs or roles with the accompany- 
ing adjustments in power and authority. 

Moreover, separating allocation and personnel decisions 
from program evaluation diminishes its impact on the organi- 
zation. Just as task motivation declines when rewards are not 
contingent on behavior (Nord, 1969), programs may grow 
wasteful and unproductive if rewards are not allocated to the 
more effective. The desire to improve programs by focusing on 
effects is basic to program evaluation (Suchman, 1967; Weiss, 
1972), and excluding allocation and personnel decisions from 
program evaluation leaves out two of the most important 
program decisions. 

There may, however, be a middle ground. If programs could 
be funded for several years at the end of which continued 
funding was contingent on evidence of effectiveness, adminis- 
trators may have adequate security to experiment but remain 
concerned with producing visible results. This idea is gaining 
favor and is behind the move toward “sunset” legislation. Like 
presidents with four-year terms, decision makers may begin 
their tenure with much experimentation and trial and error but 
become more preoccupied with justifying decisions as judgment 
day approaches. 


Po 
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DO EVALUATIONS IN-HOUSE 


The justification for using outside. evaluators who are often 
research specialists 1 is to increase the. objectivity and technical 
quality of the study. Scriven (1967) takes the extreme position 
of suggesting that evaluators: should -have no contaminating 
contact with program staff until the ‘end of the evaluation. 
Outside evaluators, however, are more threatening (Weiss, 
1972), more likely to generate conflict (Patton, 1978), and less 
likely to make constructive use of the qualitative knowledge of 
program staff (Campbell, 1979: 70).’ While it is true that many 
programs lack the technical capacity to carry out good evalua- 
tions, Campbell (1979: 72) correctly points out that scientific 
objectivity is based not-on a researcher’s lack of commitment to 
a specific outcome but in providing evidence that permits 
cross-validation and reanalysis. Most scientists are no less 
committed to their hypotheses than administrators are to their 
programs. Evaluation, like other research, need not be divorced 
from advocacy; research is, in fact, a form of advocacy based 
on evidence (Becker, 1967). The evidence should be objective, 
in the sense that others looking at the same thing would have 
similar. conclusions, but evaluators need not be—and probably 
cannot be—objective in the sense that personal interests and 
beliefs do not shape the direction of the research. 

Defining objectivity in terms of the study and not the 
researcher gives greater legitimacy to in-house evaluations. 
Such evaluations may be less likely to question basic assump- 
tions of programs but are more likely to influence decision 
making (Weiss, 1972: 20-21). By not challenging fundamentals 
(an important task for basic research), by increasing the 
opportunity for incremental input, and by, tying evaluation to 
ongoing program decisions, in-house studies reduce the threat 
and imposition of many outside. evaluations. Fox and Staw 
(1979: 468-469) argue that in-house evaluations increase the 
pressure to perform but also provide the kind of information 
that encourages adjustment rather than rigidity. 

The defensiveness of administrators and staff to in-house or 
outside evaluations may, however, depend more on interper- 
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sonal relatiohs rather Gong research design and organizational 


-- affiliation. Often in-house evaluations are carried out by 


‘research divisions that are seen by program: staff as inside ` 


‘outsiders. Training program staff to increase boththeirskillsin - 


and acceptance of program evaluation i 1S therefore an essential "` 
precondition for gee evaluations that are applied by decision ` 
makers. : 


JUDGE MORE THAN OUTCOMES 


-. Judging program outcomes has been the primary focus of ` 
program evaluation. Suchman (1967: 67), for example, argues 
that studying how a program achieves its results 1 1S useful but ` 

“not an. inherent part of evaluative research.” Evaluators Í 
` should focus on performance, not- process. This point of view is 
common among evaluators (Stanford Evaluation Consortium. 
`- 1976: 210-211) and is based on the goal achievement model of s 
: _ organizational effectiveness. Organizational effectiveness is 

not, however, a unitary concept, and alternative definitions of ` | 
| organizational effectiveness need to be operationalized in `. 
program evaluation. The multiple operationalization of pro- 
` gram effectiveness is required because different | organizations . 


~ have different “effectiveness profiles”—that is, some empha- 


size long-term growth; some, ‘employee satisfaction; some, 
resource acquisition; and so on (Cameron, 1978). Since no 
_ single “effectiveness profile” is intrinsically better than another, 
only more or less suited. to specific contexts, describing the 


_.. emphasis of individual programs is necessary to: generalize e? 


judgments to other settings (Cameron, 1978: 625). ‘Along with ` 
goal achievement, measuring the acquisition of resources for 
survival and growth (Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967) and the 
balancing of maintenance needs with production functions — 
(Etzioni, 1960) i is essential to judging organizational effective- 
ness. 
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Using several definitions of program effectiveness within a 
single evaluation study does create methodological problems. 
Since any single evaluation effort has a finite amount of 
“research energy,” examining other features means putting less 
effort into studying results, a tradeoff many sponsors of 
evaluation studies may be unwilling to support. One approach 
to multiple operationalism is to use a variety of research 
methods. In the context: of program evaluation one could 
reserve the quantitative designs that are rigorous and more 
difficult to administer for questions of performance and rely on 
qualitative or exploratory approaches for questions of perfor- 
mance and rely on qualitative or exploratory approaches for 
questions of process. Smith et al.’s (1976) evaluation of 
Outward Bound used both pre- and posttest measures of 
attitude change and participant observation and is an excellent 
sample of using mixed methods. Or, as in Cameron’s (1978) 
study of universities, a single survey instrument could include 
questions on a wide variety of effectiveness dimensions. 
(Cameron’s questionnaire covered 10 dimensions of organiza- 
tional effectiveness and included objective as well as perceived 
items). : . l 

To facilitate the use of different definitions. of effectiveness 
within a single study, units of analysis could be varied to match 
the different concepts. McClintock et al. (1979: 614) argue that 
the common reliance on individuals or organizations as units 
of analysis is arbitrary and that “they could be almost any 
activity, process, feature, or dimension of organizational 
behavior.” Varying the units of analysis encourages tradeoffs 
on the scope and costs of gathering data. For example, in a 
large agency defining the units of analysis as the work group 
could reduce the amount of data needed to make generalizable 
judgments, whereas in a small agency- having. individuals 
describe several choices or acts could increase the number of 
units of analysis without greatly increasing the costs of 
gathering data. 
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CONCLUSIONS: DEVELOPING A THEORY 
OF HUMAN SERVICES 


I agree with Tornatzky (1979: 111) that “the principal goal 
of program evaluation ought to be the identification develop- 
ment, and advocacy of social programs that provide more 
effective services to the clientele of public bureaucracies.” But I 
am concerned that many of the current practices in evaluation 
research may have the opposite effect. Furthermore, I am 
convinced that the problem is not strictly methodological, but 
is based on our limited understanding of human service 
organizations. Boulding (1962: 63) points out the flaws of 
applying the logic of for-profit organizations to nonprofit 
foundations and concludes: 


This raises the question whether we could have a theory of the 
foundation in the sense in which we havea theory of the firm. It 
is obvious that the two institutions differ sharply. The theory of 
profit maximization, while it is subject to many exceptions and 
qualifications, is at least a reasonable first approximation to the 
theory of the firm. We seem to have no such first approxima- 
tion in the theory of the foundation. Nevertheless, a foundation 
must make choices much as a firm does. 


To extend this point, we need a theory of human services that 
can provide a background of applicable concepts upon which 
program evaluation can build. 

Although there have been some promising beginnings in 
developing such a theory, much conceptual work is needed. 
Below is a partial list of guidelines for directing this theory. 
building. 

l. Turn caveats into premises. In much of the literature on 
human service organizations ideas are borrowed from the 
theory of the firm and accompanied with extensive caveats. 
Researchers discuss technology, raw materials, lines of com- 
mand, and so on, but they insist these features are ambiguous 
in human services. For example, Hage and Aiken (1969) 
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borrowed from the theory of the firm and studied human 
service technology and organizational structure. They found a 
positive relationship between routine technology and- centrali- 
zation, but there was very little variation in the services studied. 
They all tended toward nonroutine technology (between 1.31 
and 2.46 on a 4-point routineness scale). 

March and Olsen (1976) abandon the theory of the firm and 
argue that the ambiguity of intentions, understanding, process, 
history, and structure is fundamental to most public sector 
organizations. It is important to a theory of human services 
that these common characteristics are described and not 
denounced. Human service organizations may appear chaotic 
and unproductive when compared to a factory, but they are 
constructive responses to ambiguous and variable social 
problems. For example, Weick (1976) describes schools as 
loosely coupled systems; they comprise nearly discrete subunits 
that are, despite frequent interactions, largely unresponsive to 
pressures from and changes in other parts of the system. 
Although such characteristics are most commonly criticized, 
Weick argues that loosely coupled systems have many advan- 
tages when confronting pervasive uncertainty. 

2. Economic theories of behavior should have a less promi- 
nent place in a theory of human services. Contracts between 
clients and staff and other forms of social exchange have a 
place in services, and Lichtenberg (1969) argues that all 
therapeutic relationships involve the exchdngé of power 
(usually from client to therapist) for social involvement. This 
exchange is not, however, easily described in economic terms 
(Boulding, 1962: 57). Human services are not without price, 
but there is rarely a connection between receiving and paying. 
Is the client or taxpayer the consumer? As Titmuss (1971: 162) 
concluded, “Human welfare is an ethical concept. There is not 
such a thing .. . as ‘economic welfare.” 

2 Reciprocal causation will be important to a theory of 
human services. Most of the essential processes in human 
services are mutually caused. Teachers and students together 
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encourage or discourage learning. Moreover, many of the 
processes of human services operate independently of the 
organizations which try to encourage or modify these existing 
physical, personal, and social processes. It is difficult to 
separate the process of education from student maturation or 
isolate alcoholism from social stress. Although mutual causa- 
tion may characterize the social interactions in most organiza- 
tions (Weick, 1979: 77), in human service organizations they 
characterize the basic processes. This observation is especially 
troublesome for evaluators, since most of our analytical 
models are recursive, and assigning credit or blame is difficult 
if results are codetermined. 


I have argued that program evaluation as currently conceived 
could encourage programs to become rigid, narrow, inefficient, 
and costly and that these negative effects may, in part, be due to 
applying concepts useful for studying for-profit organizations 
to evaluating human service organizations. If building a theory 
of human service organizations is an important precondition 
to evaluating social programs constructively, then evaluators 
should join basic researchers in the task of refining our 
understanding of human services as value-rational organiza- 
tions. 


NOTES 


l. For a more detailed discussion of this problem see Perrow (1978). 

2. For a more positive view of the outcomes of Head Start see Darlington et al. 
(1980). 

3. Arrow (1972) raises some important questions about many of the findings and 
conclusions of Titmuss’s book. Nevertheless, Arrow does not refute the comparative 
inefficiencies of the American blood market system that are central to my argument. 

4. The relationship between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards and motivation is 
complex, and this discussion is only suggestive of possible changes in motivation if 
intrinsic rewards are deemphasized. Staw (1977b) presents a more complete descrip- 
tion of the relationship of rewards and motivation. 
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5. Rossi (Chen and Rossi, 1980) recently addressed this no-effects problem, 
suggesting it is caused by evaluation measures that are insensitive to small gains, 

6. Blalock (1979) argues for the importance of reciprocal causation in all social 
events. He concludes: “Realistic models of naturally occurring social phenomena must 
be nonrecursive or contain highly specific assumptions about lag periods or distributed 


lags” (p. 881). 
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Providing increased opportunity for citizen access to the administrative system is the 
principal goal of those who urge the adoption of ombudsmen. Although several state 
and local jurisdictions in the United States have created ombudsmen, empirical studies 
of their roles in encouraging citizens to appeal administrative decisions and in 
representing those appeals are only beginning. This article compares questionnaire 
responses of the American ombudsmen with those of a group of “quasi-ombudsmen” 
on these subjects; but the focus is on the ombudsman’s role. Reportedly, substantial 
numbers of citizens—including many of society's “underclass” —bring many problems 
—including information requests, demands for service, and grievances—that concern 
a wide range of policy areas and agencies to the ambudsmen. Furthermore, ombuds- 
men believe they are effective in helping citizens and in performing the role of impartial 
investigator. Thus, the office increases political participation, defined both as instru- 
mental action and as interaction. 


THE CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION- 
REPRESENTATION ROLES 

OF AMERICAN OMBUDSMEN 


LARRY B. HILL 
University of Oklahoma 


As the scope and quantity of the contacts between citizens and 
government have increased, the feeling that client-agency 
relationships are an important part of what James Q. Wilson 
(1967) has called the “bureaucracy problem” has become 
widespread. A national poll conducted by the University of 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: / am grateful to the American complaints officials who 
cooperated by completing questionnaires and also, in many cases, by responding to 
further demands that they provide documents, do research in their own files, and give 
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8 Michigan’s S ` Survey Reni Center ‘fond the ` following ` 
substantial: minorities of the public-rated governmient offices- 


- bad on specified dimensions: “ ‘giving prompt service,” 37%, ` 


“really taking care of. the problem, ” 25%; “giving considerate 
‘treatment to people,” 28%; “ giving fair treatment,” 26%; “avoid- _ 
ing mistakes,” 33%; and “correcting mistakes,” 32% (Katz etal., 
1975: 119). 1 Many students of public affairs also have come to 


`. "` feel that civil servants arè often unhelpful, unfair, and otherwise — | 
| uncivil i In their dealings with clients, and increasing bureaucracy’s: 


responsiveness is a goal frequently espoused by those who want 
. to humanize administration (Marini, 1971; Waldo, 1971). 

Many administrative. engineers have - contended that Che 
solution. to the client rélations aspect of the bureaucracy 
problem lies inthe adoption of external or internal reforms. 


. One strand. of reformist- ‘writing submits that citizen participa- 


tion in administration -is the key: ‘Through creating citizen. 
_ advisory boards, holding public hearings, and decentralizing 
‘authority to. néighborhoods—in short, ‘through “maximum 
| feasible participation’ *—bureaucracy can be made more re- - 
sponsive (Symposium on Neighborhoods.and Citizen Involve- 


ment, 1972). Another strand of reformist writing advocates the Ki 


 humanization of bureaucracy from the inside'in three impor- - 
. | tant-ways: (1) administrators can be trained inhuman rėlations ` 
- to sensitize them to clients’ problems; (2) such participatory 
techniques as.organizational development and management by 
_ objectives cari be introduced in the hope that more responsive - 
- decisions will emerge from workers whose levels of alienation 
have. been: reduced and who can identify with the agency’s 
goals; and (3) récruitment patterns can be adjusted so that the. 
distribution ‘of ‘the buréaucrats’ sociological ‘characteristics . 


mirrors more faithfully that of the general population (or that’ | - 


of the clientele group) with the, hope that sucha “representative p 
búreaucracy” will be more e responsive ‘to ue pron andi minori- 


a 4 


-' additional opinions. A fuller account wili appear i in Hill and associates (forthcoming). 


. -. Earlier versions of this article were presented at the Conference of the United States 


. Association of Ombudsmen and at the annual meeting of the American Political. . 
Science Association. ' 
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ties (Maslow, 1970 Bennis, 1969; Drucker, 1973; ‘Krislov, 
1974). | 

Over the long term; Kan of the spend ee may have: | 
merit in ameliorating the relations between government.dgen- . 
cies and. their clients, who sometimes: think of themselves as 
victims. But (he scale of contacts ensures that conflicts will 
arise continually, and the reforms. suggested above are. not 
designed as problem resolution mechanisms. This article’s 
purpose is to investigate an increasingly popular institution 
that is designed to resolve citizens’ compen against bureau- 
cracy—the ombudsman. dë We SC 
_ Much of the rhetoric about i increasing citizen participation 
in administration has assumed, at least implicitly, that the only. 
form of participation worth serious consideration is direct. 
participation by those affected by an agency. For various 
reasons (not the least of which is the scale of even many local 
governments in the United States), -however,. many. of the 
structures established to implement citizen: participation, such- 
as- advisory bodies and neighborhood councils, are actually 
vehicles of indirect participation: They are representative 
institutions. Although political scientists have devoted exten- 
sive study to the voting decision, the linkage between participa- 
tion and representation has been neglected -in recent years. 
Whatever else an ombudsman may be, it is an additional 
citizen access point to the ‘ ‘system. "2 An ombudsman office 
uses its professional expertise and legal powers (such as the 
right to subpoena agency. documents) to: become a surrogate 
participation on behalf of citizens. ‘The following analysis will 
examine the ombudsman’s role as surrogate participant, or 
representative; in the course of the examination, an inquiry 
into what manner. of men and women choose.to complain and 
thus participate in the office’s operation also will be conducted. . 


METHOD OLOGY 


“The main data reported cc are responses | rön a question- 
naire sent to the United States ombudsmen who have been ` 
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invited to become members of the International Bar Associa- 
tions Ombudsman Advisory Board. Membership on the 
board is limited to those whose offices meet the standards set 
forth in a 1974 IBA resolution defining the ombudsman as “an 
office provided for by the constitution or by action of the 
legislature or parliament and headed by an independent, high- 
level public official who is responsible to the legislature or 
parliament, who receives complaints from aggrieved persons 
against government agencies, officials, and employees or who . 
acts on his own motion, and who has the power to investigate, 
recommend corrective action, and issue reports.”3 The IBA 
definition is similar to, or at least congruent with, most other 
definitions of the ombudsman; and when it is applied to 
particular offices, I believe it succeeds in identifying those 
officials in the United States whom I shall call classical 
ombudsmen. 

All 14 of the Advisory Board’s members completed the 
extensive questionnaire, only a small number of whose items 
are reported on below.’ The ombudsmen for the four states 
that have adopted the office—Hawaii, lowa, Nebraska, and 
Alaska—are included. So also are the local ombudsmen for 
Dayton/Montgomery County, Ohio; Seattle/King County, 
Washington; Jackson County (Kansas City), Missouri; Lex- 
ington/ Fayette, Kentucky; Detroit, Michigan; Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Flint, Michigan; Jamestown, New York; UCHOTARS: 
Alaska; and Berkeley, California.® 

In addition, for comparative purposes, questionnaires also 
were sent to a number of quasi-ombudsmen, who are defined 
as complaints officials sharing many of the classical ombuds- 
man’s characteristics but lacking at least one structural feature 
considered fundamental to the institution. Most commonly, 
their independence is compromised in some fashion. Many are 
what some writers have referred to as “executive ombudsmen” 
— that is, they come under the hierarchical authority of such 
officials as the governer, mayor, or city manager (Wyner, 
1973). The quasi-ombudsmen are given a wide variety of titles 
(for example, Ombudsman Office, state of Maine; Department 
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of the Public Advocate, Division of Citizen Complaints, state 
of New Jersey; Citizen’s Action Office, Houston, Texas; City 
Department of Citizen’s Assistance, San Diego, California). 
Those who received the questionnaire were located through a 
variety of sources, including the International Bar Association 
and the Ombudsman Foundation Inc. Responses were re- 
ceived from the following states whose quasi-ombudsmen have 
statewide jurisdiction: Illinois, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Maine, New Mexico, and Montana. Those 
quasi-ombudsmen ‘with local jurisdiction whose replies are 
used below came from Houston, Texas; Columbus, Ohio; 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Mineola, New York; Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Charleston, South Carolina; Peoria, Illinois; Portland, 
Oregon; and San Diego, California.’ 

Although the classical ombudsmen (which I shall hereafter 
usually label simply “ombudsmen”) are structurally similar as 
a group, their powers, size of budget, and so on are not 
invariable. Furthermore, the ombudsmen have developed in 
regions of the country, each of which enjoys somewhat 
distinctive configurations of political forces and cultures; and 
the incumbents have been people with a variety of backgrounds, 
abilities, and leadership styles.. Thus it can hardly be expected 
that the ombudsmen’s reported attitudes and experiences with 
representation-participation will be identical. The same com- 
ments are even more applicable to the highly varied quasi- 
ombudsman offices. Accordingly, possible uniformities within 
each of the two types of offices and between the types are 
regarded as subjects for investigation rather than as postu- 
lates.® 

Since questionnaires were returned by the entire universe of 
ombudsmen, these responses can be used with confidence. The 
quasi-ombudsman respondents do not, however, constitute 
even a random sample of their universe; an inventory of that 
universe does not yet exist. Nonetheless, I suspect—based 
upon published reports, interviews, and observation of other 
similar officials—that the quasi-ombudsmen respondents are 
reasonably representative of the genre of offices. Because of 
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this disparity between the groups, as well as the small sizes of 
both, the intergroup differences reported below, should be 
interpreted cautiously. 


THE PARTICIPANTS AND THEIR COMPLAINTS 


The work of a complaints office 1s defined largely by the 
character of its intake. Therefore, it is appropriate to begin 
with an examination of such matters as the offices’ workload 
and their organization for accepting complaints, the kinds of 
people who complain, the subject matter of the complaints, 
and the officials’ evaluations of the complaints. 


RECEIVING COMPLAINTS 


How many complaints? Responses to the question “Approx- 
imately how many complaints does your office receive each 
year?” resulted in mean levels of 2328 for the classical and 7035 
for the quasi-ombudsmen. These figures conceal considerable 
variations: Although about one-quarter of the ombudsmen 
were categorized as high complaint-volume offices (above 
2000), half of the quasi-ombudsmen were so designated; about 
one-quarter of each type of office—-mainly those recently 
created—were categorized as low complaint-volume offices 
(under 1000). Some interesting differences appeared according 
to jurisdictional level: Whereas none of the four statewide, 
classical ombudsmen was a high complaint-volume officer 
(although three were at about 1500 annual complaints), six of 
the eight statewide quasi-ombudsmen operating out of the 
governor’s office were in the “high” category; the largest 
number reported was 18,500 complaints. 

Caution is necessary in interpreting these data. As will be 
seen below, the quasi-ombudsmen receive a great many 
requests for information and referral to other agencies, which 
may inflate what they count as “complaints” (for example, the 
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City 'Seivices Coordinator for. Omaha, ‘Nebraska ead 
receiving 50, 209 ‘ “complaints” during 1975). Conversély, some 


of the classical officials may have made:a‘distinction between gë 


“complaints” and other citizen approaches, which may cause 
underreporting: of complaints (for example, in’ his 1976 report, 
the Seattle/King County ombudsman. recorded 1823 total 
citizen contacts during the year, of which about three-fifths 
were categorized as “information” or “referral” matters rather ` 
- than““complaints”. Thus, variable numbers of people complain 
to both types of offices. More information about the com- 
plaints and the Operation of the offices i is necessary, however, 
before assessing the meaning of the variations. z 


OR ihe ` office ‘passive oF mive The first ombudsman, 
Sweden’s Justteombudeman, regularly inspected governmient 
agencies and took up numerous complaints on his own. 
initiative. This tradition: continues today: and is followed by 
many of the growing number of. prison ‘ombudsmen. in’ the 
United States and elsewheré. But most general-purpose offices - 
seldom. practice what Stanley. Anderson has called “active 
access” (1973: 307-308). Majorities of both types of offices 


(64% of the ‘classical: and 88% of the’ quasi-ombudsmen) 8 


answered that the posture of their. office was “almost entirely 


passive” and that they did not“take up a substantial number of ` 


complaints ön [their] own initiative.” Al of the offices of both. 
types. having statewide jurisdiction reported they were “almost: 
entirely passive.” Whereas half‘of the ten local government, _ 
classical ombudsmen reported taking up a ‘substantial number ` 

of “own initiative” complaints, only one-quarter of their eight 
quasi-ombudsman colleagues ` reported similarly. Thus, the | 
potentialities of both types of offices are sharply constrained 2 
by whatever the nature o their intake” may be. a 


Does PS? office ce practice Sch nae on SE that 
some “executive” -ombudsmen—in the now-abandoned pro-. 
grams in Boston, Buffalo, the state of Pennsylvania, and ‘in 


GE 
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Chicago and Puerto Rico—established decentralized offices 
for receiving oral complaints (1973: 308). But when the offices 
surveyed were asked, “Does your office have any branch 
offices to provide ‘outreach’ services to citizens in local areas?” 
only 14% and 19% of the classical and quasi-ombudsmen, 
respectively, responded positively. 


Does the office have toll-free phone lines? Telephone access 
to the offices is simple, however. Only one ombudsman (which 
since has acquired a WATS line) and one quasi-ombudsman 
replied negatively to the question, “Can citizens telephone your 
office from anywhere in your jurisdiction at little or no expense 
to them?” : 


How do citizens make contact? As the ombudsman has been 
“Americanized” it has become more accessible to citizens. 
Whereas a total of 85% of the Scandinavian and other 
European ombudsmen reported.that clients most frequently 
contacted them through correspondence (Hill, 1981b: Table 2), 
all but one of each type of the U.S. officials (both of the latter 
had statewode jurisdiction) said the telephoné was the most 
usual means of approach. A clear difference between the types 
of offices emerged in nomination of the second most frequent 
means of citizen access: 64% of the classical ombudsmen listed 
personal interviews with clients, but only 13% of the quasi- 
ombudsmen did so; with the latter type of office, impersonal 
contact through letters reportedly was more frequent than 
interviews. 


IDENTIFYING THE CLIENTS 


In beginning a discussion of the official’s understanding of 
their clients’ socioeconomic characteristics, it is appropriate to 
note that some offices keep statistics on some of these matters; 
for those that do not we are heavily dependent upon the 
respondents’ powers of sociological analysis. 
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What is the clients’ sexual distribution? About four-fifths of 
each type of officials said there was an “approximately even 
distribution” between males and females among their clients. 
The remaining respondents said their clients were “mainly 
female.” These results are quite surprising, for—as Lester 
Milbrath has pointed out—“the finding that men are more 
likely to participate in politics than women is one of the most 
thoroughly substantiated in social science” (Milbrath, 1965: 
135; italics in original). Perhaps the explanation is that insome 
families in which women might be given such household 
managerial chores as keeping the checkbook, registering a 
grievance with a complaints official could be considered a 
similar duty rather than a “political” activity. In addition, 
perhaps more women than men are likely to be at home during 
normal office hours when it would be most convenient to 
telephone an ombudsman. It is also possible that, as many 
women are becoming more politically interested, complaint 
behavior is a dimension of activity in which the increased 
interest is being expressed before other, possibly more overtly 
“political,” actions are taken. 


What are the clients’ ages? Milbrath’s synthesis of the 
scholarly findings indicates that political participation “grad- 
ually declines above sixty” (Milbrath, 1965: 134). Nonetheless, 
we could hypothesize that aged people might have many 
administrative problems which were important to them, 
having to do with pensions, health, and the like and that they 
might take their grievances to complaints offices in dispropor- 
tionate numbers. All but one of the classical ombudsmen 
reported, however, that their clients were mainly of working 
age. In contrast, about half of the quasi-ombudsmen believed 
their clients to be evenly distributed between the retired and the 
working-age groups. Discounting the possibility that the Grey 
Panthers have “targeted” some of the quasi-ombudsmen, 
perhaps many elderly people have found the offices’ informa- 
tion and referral services especially useful. 
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What are the clients’ class origins? That more high- th than low- 
class people participate in - traditional political activities is 
_ commonly. acknowledged (Milbrath, 1965: 116). ‘It was this® l 
fact that caused the Office of Economic Opportunity ` to. 
become interested i in the ombudsman in the late 1960s (Gwyn, ` 
1976). OEO provided financial aid for the fledgling offices in 
Seattle/ King County, Nebraska, and Iowa in the hope t that an. 
~ ombudsman could become ap access point to the system for’ 
` gociety’s unfortunates. Most of both types of officials believe 
‘they do perform this role: about: two-fifths of each group said. ` 
- there was an even distribution of affluent and poor complain-. 
` ants, and about (he same number said their complainants were 
_ mainly poor; only about one-fifth’ of each group E that 
their clients were ee affluent. ST 


What are the clients’ wei „origins? As would be . 
| expected, the preponderance « of the offices reported that their”. 


= -clients came mainly: from the jurisdiction’s majority racial- 


ethnic: group. But 14% of the- classical and 25% of the quasi- 


"ombudsmen said majority and minority group members were `. 
~~ evenly distributed among their clients, and 21% of the classical ` 


` and 6% of the quasi-ombudsmen (all of those in the two latter - . 
groups had. local ‘jurisdiction) ‘perceived their. clients to be 
_ mainly members of minority groups. Thus, it is clear that many - 

` of both types of offices are oy involved with h helping d 
7 minority clients. | l 


CHARACTERIZING THE COMPLAINTS | 


What ` is he naiure sof the P Since most Lë ihe 
7 complaints officials practice ‘ ‘passive access’ "most of the time, 
the character of their inputs ‘really: defines the office. In ed 
pursuing this: matter I asked?) : 


If all the citizen inquiries to your office could be divided i into the ` 
following two: ‘types, please indicate the relative proportions of 
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TABLE 1 
Complaints Officials’ Estimates of Complaint Characteristics 





Characteristic Distribution 
Mainly Even Mainly 
Content of Complaints Services Distribution Grievances Total 
Classical Ombudsmen (n=14) 29 43 29 101° 
Ruas i-Ombudsmen {n=15} 60 33 7 160 
Mainly Even Mainly 
Content of Grievances Inefficiency Distribution Nal feasance Total 
Classical Ombudsmen (n=14) 71 14 14 oo" 
Quasi-Ombudsmen (n=16) 94 -- 6 100 
Mainly Even Mainly 
Perspectives of Grievances Offensive Distribution he fensive Total 
Classical Ombudsmen (n=14} 64 21 14 99? ` 


Quasi-Ombudsmen ` {(n=15} 


(in percentages) 


EI 
7 
’ 


40 


13 


100 


a. Totals are greater or less than 100% because of rounding. 


each—(A) Requests for the actual provision of government 
services or for information about them; (B) Requests for 
investigation of personal grievances against administrative 
actions. 


In early interviews with U.S. ombudsmen it became clear 
that—-unlike the European and the Commonwealth officials — 
they were deeply involved in dealing with complaints and 
queries about service delivery. As the answers to the above 
question indicate (see Table 1), the U.S. ombudsmen have 
developed as dual-purpose offices, processing both requests 
for services and information and traditional administrative 
grievances.!9 One of the most important differences between 
the classical and the quasi-ombudsmen is that most of the latter 
offices are largely involved with complaints about service 
delivery. For example, in a 1975 report, the three highest areas 
of “complaint” cited by Omaha, Nebraska’s city services 
coordinator were 6617 about litter, 8149 about garbage, and 
9260 about the streets. 
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A further question focused on the grievances received and 
probed into their content: 


If the complaints which ask for investigation of an administra- 
tive grievance are divided into the following two types, please 
indicate the relative proportions of each—(A) Allegations of 
inefficency—including delay, misplaced records, and other 
minor procedural errors; (B) Allegations of malfeasance— 
including substantive error, abuse of authority, discrimination, 
arrogance, and other injustice. 


Based on the answers to the previous questions, it is hardly 
surprising that the vast majority of both kinds of offices 
reported (Table 1) dealing mainly with matters of inefficiency. 
More than one-quarter of the classical ombudsmen, however, 
said their grievances were at least equally divided between 
alleged inefficiency and more serious charges constituting 
malfeasance; this was true of only one quasi-ombudsman. 

As a final attempt to get at the nature of the grievances, the 
following item inquired: : 


‘If the perspectives of those complaints that ask for an 
investigation of a grievance are divided into the following two 
types, please indicate the relative proportions of each—-(A) 
Complaints from an offensive perspective (client appeals for a 
review of administration’s decision not to grant him something 
he wants, e.g., a welfare benefit); (B) Complaints from a 
defensive perspective (protection asked against damaging 
actions, €.g., decisions to raise taxes, to incarcerate, and to 
lower or eliminate a welfare benefit already being received). 


Although discussions about the need for an ombudsman 
usually center on the office’s supposed defensive capabilities, 
research in New Zealand found most complaints to be 
offensive: only 28% of those received were defensive (Hill, 
1976: 93-99). It has been intimated that the predominantly 
offensive nature of the New Zealand ombudsman’s complaints 
could be due to national preoccupation with promoting social 
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welfare and the relative lack of interest in protecting citizens’ 
rights (Clark, 1977: 354-355). Table | suggests, however, that a 
similar pattern may exist for the U.S. offices. When cross- 
tabulations were made by level, the statewide, classical om- 
budsmen were unanimous in identifying their complaints as 
mainly offensive, and three-quarters of the statewide, quasi- 
ombudsmen did so too. Why the local-jurisdiction offices 
should find offensive and defensive complaints more evenly 
distributed is not clear, but 1t could be related to the fact that 
local police departments may generate many defensive com- 
plaints. 


What types of agencies are targets of complaint? The 
complaints officers were asked to make a very rough estimate 
of the percentage of clients who complain against each of three 
types of agencies categorized on the basis of their relationships 
with citizens.!! The quasi-ombudsmen reported receiving a 
higher proportion of their complaints (mean 50%) against 
“client-serving” agencies than did the classical offices (mean 
39%); conversely, the latter offices reported getting many more 
complaints (mean 40%) against “client-processing” agencies 
than the former reported (mean 24%); and both types of offices 
estimated that about one-fifth of their complaints (mean for 
both 22%) concerned “non-client-oriented” agencies. But it is 
striking that both kinds of complaints offices reported sus- 
tained intercourse with all three types of agencies. 


What kinds of problems cause complaint? Table 2 links the 
types of agencies with the main kinds of problems citizens 
bring. Considerable diversity of experience and jurisdiction is 
revealed. In ranking the problems connected with client- 
serving agencies, both types of offices listed welfare problems 
first as an important part of their workload, but the classical 
ombudsmen were nearly as involved with health problems, and 
the quasi-ombudsmen reported a brisk business with employ- 
ment problems; most education problems are outside the 
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TABLE2 ` E 
Types of Citizen Problems as a Part of Complaints 
WEN Offices’ Workload (in percentages) - 
_ Important Small er, ) Si 
a es bart of - Part of : : l 3 
-Typos Keren : ‘+ Workload- Workload = Inapplicabie Total 
CLIENT-SERVING AGE NEIES. 1: * 
“Health Problems. : l S Se dë 
-Classical Om budsinen (nsiäi `, 540 = 47 > , on b 18) 
- Quasi- -Ombudsmen “(n127 . 33) 67 -- 100 
“Welfare Problems TE E ' ee En i 
assical Ombudshen (n=14} 57} ; -7 56.24 160 
-QuasisOmbudsmen `.  (n=13} 7. +169! ech 2009 Zä, 100 .: 
Housing Problems - . Do a Ca o a 2 
- Classical Ombudsmen (n=13}, - 46. . 54 - ? 100- > 
Quasi-Ombudsmen ` (ne]3) ` 46 -> 0? Sl 23 . 100 éi 
Domp locmpent Problems . a ae 
Classical Ombudsmen (n=13) 38, 5 ck, = 31 100 
Quasi-Ombudsmen ` (n=12) 58, -25 7 SES, 5. 100 
Education Problems: SC GC E l Po, - * 
Classical Ombu as men (n=14) `: 14 Ap ` l 50 100 
. Quasi-Ombudsmen , - Cps 13) l Se: 3 54 “ 46 xo 100- 
_ CLIENT- PROCESSING AGENCIES - a a, o e 
Police Problems: ; E + _ MEERE ` SEET 
Classical Om EE (ns 13), 69. ach: aw ër "ën AM 
- Quasi-Ombudsmen;:, .f{n=213) `, 54, 39 o 8. 101). 
- Justice Problems ` SE E 
-Classical Ombiidsmen (n=12)°, © Sp. 41°. eee) 100 
. Quasi- -Ombudsmen l (nar) ` ao: 50. Ji l 100 
Prison Problems ` ` E a ' . i GG aane S 
assical Ombudsmen {n=13) Al ` e 2 31 7 * 100 
` Quasi- -Ombudsmen Li (asi 0 33.. NC | o elt 100 
Taxation’ Problems, > EE ba 3 e" SE: - 
-> Ciassical Ombudsmen ` {n=13)- |7 38! ; 54 en Clg 100 
Quasi-Ombudsmen ~ (n#13) © , 39) °° Ai Al -101° 
E e p- s ` ST Cu 4 , e a? 
`| Licensing and Re istration. d 
Í Problems sie ae ao er . i 
~ Classical. Onbudsnen {n= AN 64: bee eg e EE CS 
Quasi- -Ombudsmen 7 (nsi äi, ` 50%. e SE Ee, up S 100 
NON-CLIENT-ORLENTED AGENCIES o ee S 
„Utilities Problems, eLo Ceara : e 
Classical Ombudsmen (n= 14). e oe BS SE, SR 100 
_ +. + Quasi-Ombudsmen ı (n= 13) eat: fl ES a 8 100 
.” . “Transportation Problems . ec e 
R Classical Ombudsmen (n=13) <,- 39: E Sei Gë 8 . . 101 
i Quasi -Ombudsmen H tn=12}- Se GC d 75.7 * H` 100 
Resources and Manufacturin ' 
Problems H e NN - 
Classical’ Ombudsmen (n#12) eoo ages! l 33. = 42 100 à 
Quasi- Ombudsmen , ~ (n=ł12) CR 17. a Eee 100 . 
‘Environmental and ‘Land aie G Ei 
: Problems ~ S ` . i RE , 
Classical Onbudsnen (ne14)° + 72i 21 7 100 


Quasi-Ombudsmen -. (n=13) ` `. 46 54 SC ees 100 
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a. Total is greater. than 100% because of rounding. amo RB 
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jurisdiction of many offices. Among the problems typical of 
client-processing agencies, both types of offices ranked police 
problems first, and both were deeply involved with licensing 
and registration problems. Although as a group non-client- 
oriented agencies reportedly generate fewer complaints than 
the other two kinds, two problems connected with those 
agencies were ranked higher than any others by each type of 
office: About three-quarters of the quasi-ombudsmen ranked 
utilities problems as an important part of their workload, and 
about the same proportion of the classical officials gave 
environmental and land problems such a rating. It is striking 
that most of the offices—especially the classical ones— 
reported that a very wide range of problems is brought to their 
attention. 


EVALUATING THE CLIENTS 


How do the officials feel about their clients? According to 
the responses to the first three items in Table 3, most 
complaints officers find the preponderance of their clients 
reasonably representative, responsible, rational members of 
society; some of the quasi-ombudsmen, however, questioned 
the rationality of many clients. Whereas several of the classical 
ombudsmen believed clients often sought preferment, few of 
their quasi-colleagues reported such experiences; as we shall 
see below, this is a subject with which some of the former group 
are rather preoccupied. Although some civil servants have 
regarded complaints officers as inquisitors who could cost 
them their jobs, large majorities of both types of officers 
beleived complaints tended to. be directed against agencies 
rather than individual administrators. The quasi-ombudsmen 
were more likely to detect a monetary motivation in com- 
plaints, and slightly more of them reported they sometimes 
received multiple complaints from the same client. Agreement 
was general, and at a very high level, that the offices were a 
“court of last resort” for most citizens. 
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TABLE 3 
Complaints Officials’ Perceptions of their Clients 





Percent Agreeing” 


Classical Quasi- 


: Ombudsmen Cmbudsmen 
Statements n=14 n=16 

l. Generally, those who complain are not deviant 

sociolopically; clients are a fairly representative b 

cross-section of saciety. GEI 106 
2. Clients may be upset and agitated about a confronta- 

tion with bureaucracy, but nearly all are responsible 

people who are complaining about a real situation 

in which they believe--rightly or wrongly--that 

they were not treated properly. 100 100 
3. Many of our clients appear to be sonewhat z 

irrational people or "chronic complainers." 7 33 
d. Clients often ask for preferment without realizing 

that my office is an impartial, neutral, bureaucratic 

mechanism. 43 12 
5. Clients tend to perceive of administrative agencies 

as monolithic, impersonal entities; their dis- 

pleasure is directed toward the agency rather than 

an individual civil servant who made the decision , 

complained against. 79 94 
6. One way or another, most complaints concern money. 36 56 
7. Hardly any of our clients have made more than one 

complaint to this office. 21 25 
8. Usually, my office is a court of last resort for 

clients who have already exhausted most available 

avenues of appeal. 86 88 
a. The "neutral, don’t know” responses were included in computing percentages. 
b. N= 14. 
c.N=15. 


How valid are clients’ complaints? This report of the 
complaint officials’ view of their participants concludes with 
their assessment of the soundness of the complaints. The 
officials were asked: 


Please attempt to estimate what percent of the grievances you 
investigate seem “valid” in the sense that you believe the citizen 
was treated wrongly by the administration—whether or not the 
action may have been legal, within your jurisdiction, etc. 
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TABLE 4 
Complaints Officials’ Estimates of “Validity” 
of Complaints {in percentages) 


Classical Quasi- 

Ombudsmen Ombudsmen 
Degree of Validity n=14 n=16 
Under 10% Valid -- 6 
10%$-29% Valid 7 26 
303-49% Valid 28 31 
Over 50% Valid 64 38 

Total gg? 3 101° 


a. Totals are greater or less than 100% because of rounding. 


Annual reports of most classical ombudsmen indicate that 
after investigation only about 10 to 15% of the total intake is 
considered “justified” or is given some similar label indicating 
that the agency erred. For example, in his 1979 report the 
Hawaiian ombudsman indicated that 12% of the total inquiries 
received turned out to be “sustained or partially sustained.” 
Since the questionnaire asked for a moral assessment rather 
than a technical-legal one, the finding reported in Table 4 that 
most of the complaints officials believe quite considerable 
proportions of their clients were treated “wrongly” by the 
administration is perhaps not surprising. That so many of the 
classical ombudsmen believe more than half of their clients 
were treated wrongly is startling, however; one urban ombuds- 
man volunteered that according to the specified criterion, more 
than nine-tenths of his complaints were valid. Presumably, 
more of the quasi-ombudsmen recalled that much of their 
caseload consisted of information and referral matters. An 
interesting difference—for which I do not have an explana- 
tion—was found when cross-tabulations were made by juris- 
dictional level: All of the classical officials who believed that 
half or more of their clients had been treated wrongly were 
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local government ombudsmen; conversely, all but one of the 
quasi-ombudsmen who held such a belief were state officials. 


THE REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE 


Having examined the complaints officials’ perceptions of 
their clients, we turn to the officials’ overall conceptions of 
their jobs. 


What is the office’s role model? Since the content of any 
office’s intake varies, the complaint-handling job is necessarily 
multifaceted. For some problems, only resourcefulness is 
required; sometimes facilitation is needed; and sometimes 
more directive intervention is mandatory. Other problems 
require that a series of functions—perhaps including investiga- 
tion, negotiation, and advocacy—be performed. Thus, it 
would be mistaken to assume that a single analytical label 
could completely capture the essence of an office’s operation. 
Nonetheless, two incumbents presented with the same com- 
plaints might behave quite differently depending on their 
perceptions of their role. The next question probed into the 
officials’ generalized job conceptions: 


Following is a list of role models that have been suggested as 
descriptive of the orientation toward clients of complaint- 
handling offices. Please place a 1 before the model that best 
describes your conception of your primary role, and place a 2 
before the one that is your secondary role; | 


—— the impartial investigator model 
—— the enabler-facilitator model 
—— the broker-negotiator model 
—— the arbitrator model 

—— the advocate model 

—— the political activist model 


These models were developed from several possibilities 
suggested by a review of the complaint-handling and social 
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TABLE 5 
Complaints Officials’ Role Models (in percentages) 


Primary Secondary 
Role Model Role Model 
Classical Quasi- Classical Quasi- 
Ombudsmen Ombudsmen Ombudsmen Ombudsmen 
Role Model n=14 n=16 , n=]14 "` n=16 
Impartial Investigator 86 38 7 19 
Enabler- Facilitator 7 50 2] A8 
Broker-Negotiator 7 6 l4 à 13 
Arbitrator Se 6 21 13 
Advocate SS Ss 36 19 
Total 100 100 99° - 102° 


a. Totals are greater or less than 100% because of rounding. 


work literatures, but the precise formulation is my own.!? 
According to tradition, the ombudsman is supposed to achieve 
its goals of helping citizens and holding government respon- 
sible by acting as an impartial investigator of alleged bureau- 
cratic wrongdoing; but the other role conceptions offered also 
represent postures likely to be assumed by the offices—at least 
sometimes. The interesting empirical question was the extent 
to which the conventional norm has been internalized by the 
respondents. Do the ombudsmen know and identify with their 
own tradition? How similar are the quasi-ombudsmen? 
According to Table 5, when forced to express a choice, all 
but two of the classical officials (neither of which had statewide 
jurisdiction) described themselves primarily as “impartial 
investigators” in conformity with the traditional conception. 
Most of the quasi-ombudsmen, however, found the “enabler- 
facilitator” model to be more descriptive of their primary role. 
This latter finding was expected because the quasi-ombudsmen 
often describe themselves in these terms. For example, a 


brochure explaining the job of the North Carolina cia S 
ei ae 
as 
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Man” says: “As a member of the Governor’s staff he will act as 
a red-tape cutter and trouble-shooter for the public.” None- 
theless, “impartial investigator” was the quasi-ombudsmen’s 
second most popular primary role model. 

In interviews, ombudsmen frequently comment that— 
following a dispassionate investigation—championing the 
citizen’s cause becomes their job. Thus, “advocate” was the 
classical officials’ most popular secondary role model, but the 
choices of the majority were distributed among four other 
models. Three-quarters of the quasi-ombudsmen who did not 
choose “enabler-facilitator” as their primary role model made 
it their second choice, Although reformers sometimes grand- 
iloquently proclaim that an ombudsman could be a political 
catalyst to improve the lot of the poor, minorities, and so on, 
no respondent of either office type selected “political activist” 
as either the primary or secondary role model.!3 


How should the office help citizens? The items in Table 6 
probe various aspects of the offices’ helping role. Item 1 reveals 
that large minorities of both types of officials accept advanced 
notions of welfare state philosophy in regarding government 
benefits as rights, not privileges (Reich, 1964). According to 
item 2, the vast majority of the respondents reject the invitation 
to “hide” from clients; but according to item 3, the preponder- 
ance of both types of officials report they usually ask clients to 
exhaust other appeals (often in conformity with legislative 
requirements) before investigating. Overt political preferment 
is rejected by large majorities of both types of offices (item 4). 
Similarly, client advocacy at the expense of impartiality is 
generally deplored (item 5), but note that the ombudsmen are 
much more complacent about partiality defined as client 
advocacy than about partiality defined as political preferment. 
Finally, the ombudsmen definitely do not concede that their 
investigations promte administrative inefficiency, while two- 
fifths of the quasi-ombudsmen—many of whom frequently 
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TABLE 6 
Complaints Officials’ Views of the Helping Role 





Percent Agreeing" 


Classical Quasi- 
Ombudsman Ombudsman 
Statements n=14 n=16 
1. I generally view the provision of government 
services and benefits for citizens as involving 
rights rather than privileges--whatever the legal b 
Situation may be. 79 87 
2. It is best for a complaints office to adopt a low 
profile so that it dacs not become inundated with 
grievances. 21 31 
53. Our office usually demands that clients exhaust 
whatever other appeals channels are available before 
we will investigate. 57 50 
d. Even though a complaints office may have a reservoir 
of political influence, it should not use such 
influence to obtain preferment for a client. 86 75 
5. A complaints office should perform investigations 
that are neutral and impartial; it should not be an b 
advocate of the client's interests. 64 73 
6. I mist concede that my office promotes some degree of 
inefficiency by encouraging complainants to skip 
regular avenues of appeal which are internal to tke 
administration, 7 44 


a. The “neutral, don’t know’ responses were included in computing percentages. 
b. N = 15. 


deal with a different type of input, as we have seen—confess 
they do short-circuit the regular administrative process. 


What is the office’s impact on citizens? Respondents were 
presented with the four statements listed in Table 7 and asked 
to choose those that best represented their primary and 
secondary impacts on citizens. The table’s main finding is that 
seven-tenths of the classical officials believed their primary 
impact was in service delivery—in actually resolving com- 
plaints—and a majority of the quasi-ombudsmen made the 
same rating (item 1). These findings are reinforced by reactions 
to the following additional items, not shown in the table. 
Seventy-nine percent of the classical and 44% of the quasi- 
ombudsmen agreed with this statement: “My office often is 
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TABLE 7 
Complaints Officials’ Percentages of Their 
Impacts on Citizens (in percentages) 


Primary ' Secondary 
Citizen Impact Citizen Impact 


Classical Quasi- Classical Quasi- 
Ombudsmen Ombudsmen Ombudsmen Ombudsmen 
Statements DEE n=15 n=14 n=16 


i. The office helps individuals by 
resolving their complaints against 
bureaucratic errors and mal- 
feasance. 71 5S3 a Ss 27 


tw 
H 


Even when it cannot assist 

complainants, our office's 

careful investigation of 

grievances and explanation of 

administrative procedures in- 

creases citizens’ confidence l 

in government. 14 47 64 47 


3. The experience of complaining to 
our office may teach clients how 
to interact more effectively 
with government agencies in 
the future. Sie Ss SS 7 


4. Citizens at large may feel that 

our office protects them against 

maladministration in general, 

and that if they had a specižic 

complaint they could bring it to 

us. Thus, mere knowledge of 

our existence reduces popular 

alienation from government. 14 Ss 36 20 


Total 99? 100 100 101° 





a. Totals are greater or less than 100% because of rounding. 


able to offer material help to our clients.” The respective 
percentages agreeing with a further statement on a similar 
theme were 100 and 93: “My office has become an effective 
mechanism for resolving citizens’ administrative grievances.” 
Finally, few complaints officers believed their success at 
helping was dependent upon the client’s socioeconomic status: 
More than four-fifths of both types of offices disagreed that 
“Complaints from the poor, the uneducated, and the minori- 
ties are less often sustained than those from society’s ‘main- 
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stream.’” The reactions to this statement take on added 
significance in light of the report given above that both types of 
offices have: large numbers. of “underclass” clients. 


The size of the’majority of the quasi-ombudsmen. reporting 
that their primary citizen impact lay in service delivery was, 
however, a small one, Nearly as many chose Table 7’s item 2, 
which mentioned the importance of increasing citizens’ confi- 
dence in government by investigations and-explanations; this - 
option was the most popular among both types of offices— — 
especially among the classical ombudsmen—as a secondary 
Impact, 4 The longer-term effect of reducing popular aliena- 
tion through providing’a feeling that the office is “watching” 
also was often cited as a secondary effect.'5 ` 


_ CONCLUSION 


To be sure, the ‘data reported above illuminate some 
important differences and similarities between the classical and 
the quasi-ombudsmen. Nonetheless, comparisons of the types ` 
of offices were mainly a tool to elucidate the nature of the 
classical ombudsman. Rather than highlighting the compara- 
tive institutional findings, the following discussion of the 
themes posed in the introduction applies EE to 
classical ombudsmen. | 

The creation of the institution of SE ina number of 
state and local jurisdictions in the United States is an 
acknowledgement of the practical barriers to direct, individual ` 
participation in the complaint-resolution aspect of the admin- 
istrative process.: The ombudsman utilizes . its professional 
expertise on behalf of the citizen and provides for indirect 
participation, or representation. This article has been a 
preliminary attempt to.evaluate some features of the institu- 
tion’s participatory-representative roles. Bécause the institu- 
tion, is a relatively new one in this country’ and. because little 
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previous empirical research has been done on the subject, 
conclusions must be stated tentatively.!6 

The main findings of the article’s first substantive part can be 
encapsulated as follows. As the ombudsman has developed in 
this country, it depends almost entirely on receiving com- 
plaints from individuals. Citizens do complain in numbers 
sufficient to keep the offices busy, but only a tiny proportion of 
a jurisdiction’s potential complaints are likely to be lodged at 
any given time. Most offices make only modest efforts to solicit 
complaints, but they allow convenient access through (he 
telephone—the method by which most clients complain. 
Although most ombudsmen believe their clients are a cross- 
section of society, many report receiving substantial numbers 
of complaints from such traditionally underrepresented seg- 
ments of society as women, the elderly, the poor, and racial- 
ethnic minorities. Investigation revealed that the U.S. ombuds- 
men are heavily involved with both service delivery and the 
processing of grievances; furthermore, most grievances involve 
allegations of inefficiency rather than malfeasance. And most 
grievances arise from an offensive rather than a defensive 
perspective—that is, the citizen wants something from the 
government that it will not allow. As would be expected, 
citizens report a wide range of problems with the gamut of 
agencies that serve them, process them, or touch them only asa 
by-product of other processes. Finally, most ombudsmen 
believe in the moral validity of most of their clients’ complaints 
—even if they cannot help many of their clients. 

In the second substantive part, which examined the ombuds- 
man’s representational role, we learn that most ombudsmen 
favorably evaluate their ability to resolve grievances and to 
have a beneficial impact on the perceptions about government 
of their clients and of citizens at large. Furthermore, we learn 
that most ombudsmen see their main role as that of the 
impartial investigator. Although they are committed to help- 
ing clients, they are not client advocates above all else. Quite 
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clearly, they see their representational role as that of the 
“trustee” rather than the “delegate.”!” That is, the ombudsman 
first investigates a complaint carefully and dispassionately. If 
no injustice is revealed, it becomes the ombudsman’s obliga- 
tion to inform the client of this finding; but if an administrative 
fault is found, it becomes the ombudsman’s duty to fight for the 
client. 

Lawrence Scaff has made a useful distinction between two 
conceptions of political participation—participation as instru- 
mental action and participation as interaction (1975: 81-90). 
On the one hand, for those who view participation as a 
competitive process in which elites are influenced, interests 
maximized, and rights protected, the ombudsman does cause 
some values to be reallocated in the course of helping clients. 
On the other hand, for those who view participation as an 
interactive process in which such values as sharing, reciprocity, 
communication, justice, and self-realization are prominent, 
the ombudsman promotes a sense of political community by 
resolving some grievances, by explaining seemingly inexpli- 
cable decisions, and by existing as a symbol of government’s 
concern for citizens. In both senses of the term, the ombuds- 
man increases the amount of participation in the political 
system. These comments are, of course, a conceptual evalua- 
tion of the ombudsman institution in the abstract. How well 
any particular office performs its complex role is a matter for 
empirical investigation. Such investigations are increasingly 
opportune as the institution proliferates. 


NOTES 


1. See Table 4.2. The responses, which ranged on a 7-point scale from very bad to 
very good, have been collapsed; ratings 1-3 were defined as bad, and the midpoint 
category was excluded. | 

2. For an analysis of the ombudsman’s functions in comparison with those of 
other “bureaucratic monitors,” see Hill (198la). 
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3. Quoted in Frank (1975a:; 50). In-1971, the American Bar Association adopted 
an ombudsman resolution defining the office similarly and at greater length; see Frank 
(1975b: 400). 

4. Acording to Donald Rowat (1968: xxiv), the institution has three “essential 
features”: “(1) The Ombudsman is an independent and non-partisan officer of the 
legislature, usually provided for in the constitution, who supervises the administration; 
(2) he deals with specific complaints from the public against administrative injustice 
and maladministration; and (3) he has the power to investigate, criticize and publicize, 
but not to reverse, administrative action.” 

Additionally, Anderson (1969: 3) suggested that the ombudsman’s “essential 
characteristics” require that the incumbent be “(1) independent, (2) impartial, (3) 
expert in government, (4) universally accessible, and (5) empowered only to 
recommend and to publicize.” 

Finally, Hill (1974: 1077) submitted that the classical ombudsman is “(1) legally 
established, (2) functionally autonomous, (3) external to the administration, (4) 
operationally independent of both the legislature and the executive, (5) specialist, (6) 
- expert, (7) nonpartisan, (8) normatively universalistic, (9) client-centered but not anti- 
administration, and (10) both popularly accessible and visible. The institution's 
mission is to-generate complaints against government administration, to use its 
extensive powers of investigation in performing a postdecision administrative audit, to 
form judgments which criticize or vindicate administrators, and to report publicly its 
findings and recommendations but not to change administrative decisions.” For 
further reviews of definitions of the ombudsman and elaboration of the concept, see 
Hill (1980). 

5. The extraordinarily high rate of return can be attributed to at least the 
following factors: Previously, | had met and interviewed all but one of the respondents; 
they were familiar with my earlier writings on the subject, and my membership on the 
IBA’s Academic Ombudsman Advisory Board provided good auspices. 

6. Since the study's completion, the New York City Ombudsman Office, which is 
under the authority of the President of the City Council, and the ombudsmen for 
Guam and Puerto Rico have been admitted to membership on the Advisory Board. 

7. Offices are included in this analysis only if they are oriented toward the general 
population and if they have general jurisdiction over the level of government 
administration to which they apply—for example, ombudsmen just for blacks or 
children or businesses or consumers are excluded, as are those limited to correctional 
or welfare or health or educational agencies. These limitations were designed to make 
the group of quasi-ombudsmen as comparable as possible with the classical officials. 

8. One of the ombudsman respondents is female, as are four of the quasi- 
ombudsmen. A female who has become an ombudsman since the survey was taken 
often calls herself an “ombudsperson,” although her legal title remains unchanged. A 
few. quasi-ombudsmen—especially in the field of education—have been officially 
labeled “ombudspersons” or the institution has been labeled an “ombudsoffice.” Such 
title changes are, of course, promoted by those who contend that “ombudsman” is a 
sexist term. These changes are opposed by some on grounds of etymology or tradition; 
others believe that creating new names will hamper public understanding of the offices’ 
function, a factor that is important for any institution and crucial for an ombudsman. 
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9, Differences between state and local offices of the two types are mentioned 
below only when they are large enough to to interesting. The numbers are too small to 
make tests of statistical significance worthwhile. l 

10. Eighty-three percent of the European and the Commonwealth ombudsmen 
reported that their citizen contacts consisted mainly of grievances (Hill, 1981b: 
table 5). 

11. A rationale for the classification is provided in Hill (1976: 87-93). 

i2. References to such models abound—especially in Social Work, the official 
journal of the National Association of Social Workers. See, for example, Charles 
Grosser’s seminal article (1965). 

13. For elaboration of the models and illustrations of ombudsmen performing 
functions under each—including the “political activist” model see Hill (forthcom- 
ing). For comparisons of the responses of the American ombudsmen with those from 
other countries, see Hill (19816). 

14. The reactions to another statement throw further light on the complaints 
officials’ perceptions of their roles in affecting citizens’ appreciation of government: 
About four-fifths of both types of offices agreed that “an important function of a 
complaints office is to increase public confidence in government by showing that many 
criticisms of the administration are unfounded.” g 

15. Although none of the items in Table 7 deals with the offices’ reform of 
administrative policies that are unfair, inappropriate, and the like, such actions are 
important aspects of the helping role. See Hill (1976: 204-239). 

16. For a preliminary evaluation of existing ombudsman research and a discussion 
of the field’s future needs, see Danet (1978). 

17. See the classic discussion of representational roles in Wahlke et al. (1962: 268- 
280). 
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This study deals with the impact of city council intervention on municipal administra- 
tion. Based on a survey of department heads in all cities in the United States with a 
population of 50,000 or more, it presents information about the extent to which 
constituent casework leads to intervention by city councilpersons in municipal 
administation and discusses the consequences of the intervention patterns (informant, 
mediator and procurer) identified. The study concludes that although councilmanic 
intervention continues despite the efforts of the municipal and executive reform 
movements, reform institutions have nevertheless been successful in structuring the 
patterns of intervention in such a manner as to preserve the “informational” purposes 
af intervention without significantly threatening the reform goal of “neutrality” in 
municipal administration. 
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Traditionally, city councils have been involved in administra- 
tion. During the nineteenth century the weak executive reform 
of government was the most common arrangement for deci- 
sion making at the local level. This pattern continues for most 
of the countries and smaller cities of the nation, In this form of 
government, departments are run by executives elected to their 
positions by the voters, by councilmanic committees, or by 
boards. In each instance the powers of the chief executive over 
administration are weak and the influence of the council is 
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great. In the twentieth century two efforts were made to 
reduce the influence of the council in administration. First, the 
executive reform movement sought to modernize administra-. 
tion by increasing the administrative power of the chief 
executive and by professionalizing management in the execu- 
tive branch. Second, the municipal reform movement sought 
to get politics out of city government by making all compo- 
nents of city government—including the city council—less 
partisan. This was attempted through introduction of the merit 
system of personnel selection and promotion and the use of 
nonpartisan and at-large elections. 

Despite these efforts, city council involvement in adminis- 
tration has continued. The reform movements did not attempt 
to divest city councils of their important legislative oversight 
duties, and constituent casework continues to be an important 
task for legislators at all levels of government. Casework often 
requires councilpersons to call upon administrators for infor- 
mation and assistance in dealing with constituent complaints 
and requests. Such councilmanic intervention may threaten 
the neutrality of administrative decision making sought by the 
municipal reform movement, and it may undermine the 
authority of the chief executive sought by the executive reform 
moveinent (Kaufman, 1956). There is, however, a paucity of 
information in the local government literature about the extent 
to which constituent casework leads to intervention by coun- 
cilpersons in city adminstration and about the consequences of 
that intervention. Specifically, we do not know if it threatens 
the neutrality of administrators, nor do we know if it leads to 
councilmanic control over administrative decision-making. 
Further, we do not know much about the benefits administra- 
tors derive from such intervention, and we do not know how 
reform institutions have affected the frequency and conse- 
quences of councilmanic intervention. This article seeks to 
supply that information from the perspective of municipal 
department heads.! 
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METHOD 


Our data were obtained from a mail survey of police, fire, 
and public works department heads in.all cities in the United 
States with a population of 50,000 or more. Those cities were 
found in 47 states and the District of Columbia. The survey, 
which was conducted in the summer of 1978, resulted in 
responses from 646 of 1150 department heads contacted for a 
response rate of 56 percent.? To encourage a high response rate 
and to ensure the validity of the responses, we promised the 
respondents anonymity. Although police, fire, and public 
works are not the only line agencies found in cities, they are, 
according to information obtained from the Municipal Year 
Book (1977: 224-325), the departments most commonly found 
in all cities. For that reason the survey was limited to those 
departments. 

Returns were received from 238 fire chiefs (37% of the total 
response), 227 public works department heads (35% of the 
total), and 181 police chiefs (28% of the total). In our analysis 
we weighted the responses from public works directions and 
fire chiefs so as to equalize the number of respondents in these 
categories with the number of responses from heads of police 
departments. Since preliminary analysis of the data revealed 
only slight differences in the perceptions of the three types of 
administrators, weighting was utilized to allow us to focus on 
variables othe than administrative type in attempting to 
explain variation in councilmanic intervention patterns. As a 
result of the weighting, the population was decreased from 646 
to 543. | 

The returns tended to be quite reflective of the population. 
For example, 44% of the returns were from cities of 100,000 or 
more, while 40% of the cities included in the surveys were of 
that size. Similarly, 53% of the cities in the population had a 
council manager form of government compared to 58% of the 
respondents in the sample. 
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The response rate did, however, vary somewhat by region.? 
The response rate from cities in Western states was 61%, in 
Southern states 60%, in North Central states 51%, and in 
Northeastern states 37%. Even though the response rate from 
cities in Northeastern states deviates the most from the overall 
survey response rate, returns from that region are represen- 
tative by city type. For example, 22% of the regional survey 
population was from city manager cities and 22% of the 
regional respondents were also from city manager cities. In 
general, regional variation in response rate did not affect the 
results of our analysis. Nevertheless, we have so indicated those 
instances where regional differences in response patterns were 
identified. 


COUNCILMANIC REQUESTS 


The literature on municipal administration frequently cites a 
communication gap between the bureaucracy and the citizenry 
(Harrigan, 1976: 149-153). Our: data indicate that council-- 
persons serve as communication links for their constituents 
across this gap.4 Respondents were asked to indicate how often 
they had been contacted by councilpersons during the year 
preceding the survey for the six items shown in Table 1. As 
indicated by the data in the table, councilmanic requests are 
not daily matters in the life of a municipal department head, 
but neither are they atypical. 

Concilpersons contact municipal department heads for 
three basic reasons; to obtain information about departmental 
programs, to represent the interests of constituents in matters 
related to departmental services, and to seek special treatment 
by the department for their constituency or individual con- 
stituents. Councilmanic intervention is of an “informant” type 
whenever councilpersons contact department personnel for 
information about departmental programs. Such requests 
may, for example, be on behalf of constituents seeking 
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information about eligibility for employment with the public 
works department, the frequency of police patrols, or the 
availability of fire prevention information. Such requests are 
typically regarded by the department as routine and are easily 
complied with by supplying information readily available to 
department personnel. A single encounter is usually all that is 
necessary to deal satisfactorily with the request. As indicated in 
Table 1, 65% of all department heads reported having at least 
one such request (more than one in most cases) from a council- 
person during the year preceding the survey. The level of 
councilmanic intervention of this type was almost the same for 
fire, police, and public works departments. 

Councilmanic intervention is of a “mediator” type whenever 
councilpersons contact municipal departments to discuss 
departmental regulations affecting their constituents, or to 
report constituent complaints about departmental services. 
Although routine inquiries about departmental regulations are 
essentially requests for information, councilmanic contacts for 
the purpose of discussing departmental regulations may place 
the councilperson in a mediating position between a consti- 
tuent and the municipal department. The restaurant operator 
who has been warned by the fire prevention inspector to bring 
his kitchen equipment into conformity with the fire safety 
code, or the merchant whose customers are being ticketed for 
parking violations while they patronize his store, are examples 
of the kinds of constituents who may seek councilmanic aid in 
obtaining clarification (and perhaps a degree of nonenforce- 
ment) of departmental policies regarding city ordinance en- 
forcement. Of the department heads responding to our ques- 
tions, 53% reported at least one contact during the year 
preceding the surveys by councilpersons for the purpose of 
discussing agency regulations. The frequency of contact for 
this purpose was somewhat higher in public works depart- 
ments than in fire or police departments. 

The councilperson is also performing a mediator role when 
he or she brings constituent about service delivery to the 
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attention of the municipal department. Complaints about 
delays on the part of police or fire departments in responding to 
calls or about the frequency of road repairs and the quality of 
water line maintenance are all examples of the kinds of 
constituent which lead to councilmanic contacts with depart- 
ment administrators. On some occasions councilpersons may 
conclude rather quickly that the constituent complaint is 
unfounded or the result of a misunderstanding. On other 
occasions, however, the councilperson may attempt to mediate 
the contending positions of the constituent and the depart- 
ment. Sixty-three percent of the department heads reported 
contacts in which complaints about service delivery were 
involved. Apparently fire departments receive less complaints 
through city councilpersons about service delivery than either 
police or public works departments, while public works 
departments, while public works departments receive the most 
complaints. This is not especially surprising when we consider 
the kinds of services provided by each of the departments. 
Because there is likely to be less departmental discretion 
involved in the delivery of fire-fighting services than there is in 
the performance of public works activities, city councilpersons 
are likely to be called upon to intervene with public works 
officials more often than with fire officials. 

A third type of intervention performed by councilpersons is 
that of “procurer” of services. This procurement function has 
at least two dimensions: the general request for additional 
municipal services in the councilperson’s district, and the 
request for either jobs or contracts for particular constituents. 
Forty-five percent of the department heads reported being 
contacted for more services for councilmanic districts. While a 
request for a more favorable (and probably disproportionate) 
allocation of services for a councilmanic district may result ina 
slight distortion of departmental priorities, it is not likely to be 
viewed in the same way as the request for preferential 
treatment in the awarding of contracts (for equipment, for 
example) or the selection of personnel. Of the municipal 
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department heads, 14% reported having been contacted during 
the past year for jobs for the constituents of individual council- 
persons; and 8% also reported having been contacted relative 
to the awarding of contracts. Although these percentages are 
considerably lower than the level of contacts for other 
purposes, they are surprisingly high in view of the widespread 
practice in large cities of selecting municipal personnel ac- 
cording to competitive procedures and the use of competitive 
bidding in the awarding of purchase contracts. As can be seen 
from Table 1, this activity is somewhat more prevalent in the 
case of public works departments. The distributive (Lowi, 
1964) nature of the services and higher incidence of contract 
work performed by those departments, as well as the likelihood 
that their work force is less professionalized, partially account 
for the greater degree of this type of councilmanic intervention 
with public works departments. It should also be pointed out 
that the incidence of countilmanic requests for district projects 
or services and jobs for constituents is somewhat higher in the 
cities of the northeast. However, as we will see, the frequency of 
those forms of councilmanic intervention is greater in non- 
reform cities of the northeast than in the reform cities of that 
region—a pattern that pertains throughout the country ir- 
respective of region. 

As noted earlier, the municipal reform movement sought to 
minimize the intrusion of partisan politics in the conduct of 
administration. It did not, however, seek to curtail the 
important function of legislative oversight through which 
administrative agencies could be held accountable for the 
performance of their duties. Of the three types of councilmanic 
intervention identified, the “informant” mode is the most 
compatible with the goal of administrative neutrality en- 
visioned by the municipal reform movement. The “mediator” 
type is somewhat less consistent with that objective. Although 
receiving complaints about service delivery and discussing 
regulations with councilpersons may aid administrators in 
making needed program adjustments, these acts of interven- 
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tion can easily lead to bargaining; and for the reformers 
administrative decisions were to be guided by rational, objec- 
tive standards and not by negotiations. More clearly incon- 
sistent with the standards of the reformers are interventions of 
the “procurement” type. These acts are designed to encourage 
particularism in administrative decision making, a form of 
activity which Emmette Redford (1969: 83-96) characterized as 
“micropolitics.” 

In order to determine if the executive and municipal reform 
movements. had their intended impact on the patterns of 
councilmanic intervention in municipal administration, re- 
form cities were compared with nonreform cities for each of the 
intervention categories. The principal devices used by re- 
formers to reduce the influence of particularistic interests and 
to enhance the influence of general interests were the city 
manager form and nonpartisan and at-large elections. The city 
manager form promoted governance by professional adminis- 
trators rather than government by political brokers; non- 
partisan and at-large elections were aimed at producing a 
legislative branch which would tend toward consideration of 
the interests of the whole community over partisan or par- 
ticularistic interests. 

As can be seen from Table 2, the most pronounced 
difference between the reform and nonreform cities is found in 
those categories which comprise the “procurer” type of 
intervention. On each of the three dimensions of reform 
(council managers versus mayor council and commission 
forms, at-large elections versus ward and mixed elections, and 
low versus high party activity),5 department heads report a 
higher degree of “procurer” activity in nonreform cities than in 
the reform cities. This is the expected pattern, since one of the 
goals of the reform movement was to reduce political influence 
“in the sense of a competitive struggle . . . for private 
advantages” (Banfield and Wilson, 1963: 140). It attempted to 
eliminate the practice of promising public jobs in return for 
electoral support, and it sought to replace the practice of 
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awarding contracts on the basis of favoritism and partisan 
advantage with a system of competitive bidding. 

In contrast, there are no substantial differences between 
reform cities and nonreform cities in the “informant” type of 
intervention, In both reform and nonreform cities the council 
is made up of part-time amateurs, while administrators are 
full-time professionals who possess the information council- 
persons need to perform their casework and oversight duties. 
Legitimate councilmanic requests for information are not 
likely to be viewed by professional administrators as threat- 
ening to their neutral competence. It would have been 
surprising to have found large differences between city types in 
the frequency of this form of councilmanic intervention. 

There appears to be little difference between reform and 
nonreform cities in the amount of councilmanic intervention 
with complaints about service delivery. Reform cities, how- 
ever, are somewhat. less likely than nonreform cities to have 
councilmanic intervention for the purpose of discussing reg- 
ulations affecting constituents. Probably the latter type of 
intervention is more threatening to administrative neutrality 
than is the relaying of complaints about service delivery. In a 
legal sense, variation in service delivery is certainly more 
tolerable than is the lack of uniformity in regulations and their 
enforcement. Reform institutions apparently minimize those 
types of councilmanic intervention that are most threatening to 
administrative neutrality. | 


CONSEQUENCES OF 
COUNCILMANIC INTERVENTION 


The consequences of intervention may be investigated from 
three perspectives: the perceived effects of intervention on 
administrative policy making, on management and managerial 
decisions about regulation and service delivery, and on liaison 
with the city council. Both positive and negative consequences 
of such intervention can be identified. 
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According to the reform literature, there are several poten- 
tial negative consequences. First, councilmanic intervention 
may undermine the efforts of the reformers.to place the 
administrative function in the hands of professional adminis- 
trators and the legislative function in the hands of the council. 
Intervention may threaten the prerogatives of the administra- 
tor and make difficult his efficient and effective performance. 
Second, councilmanic. intervention may affect the manage- 
ment of an agency, particularly with regard to the morale of 
personnel. Favoritism resulting from councilmanic requests 
may undermine the professionalism of department personnel. 
Third, such intervention may be problematical for adminis- 
trators in their relationships with the city council. Although the 
reform movements encouraged professionalism in govern- 
mental administration, they did not remove city councils from 
their central roles as policymakers. By emphasizing civil 
service and professionalism, the reform movements have 
probably produced administrators who are less capable than 
their prodecessors in dealing with elected officials who have 
needs and values quite different from their own. If administra- 
tors come to view councilmanic intervention as an attack on 
their professionalism, ill feeling engendered toward the council 
may in turn harm administrators in their subsequent efforts to 
gain councilmanic support for their programs. 

From the perspective of reform movements, the intervention 
of councilpersons is likely to be viewed as posing a threat to 
good administration. However, from a pragmatic as well as a 
theoretical perspective, councilmanic interventions also afford 
administrators opportunities in policymaking, management, 
and liaison with the council. | 

Intervention may encourage administrators to adhere to the 
policy leadership of the council. Improvements in the quality 
of municipal administration have not been accompanied by a 
corresponding development in the quality of city council- 
persons. As a result, councils have often either delegated their 
policymaking powers to administrators or have allowed them 
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to be E by. default. The. amateurism of city councils 
discourages. the use of legislative oversight as a device for 
holding administrators accountable to the policies of the 
council. Intervention. may be a substitute, albeit a weak one, 
for the inability of councils to perform this aspect of their jobs. 
Therefore, councilmanic intervention may bea proxy mecha- 
nism for fulfilling an important principle of democratic theory . 
that those who make policy should be- those who are account- 
able to the electorate. Of.course, those administrators who are 
more concerned with management efficiency than with polit- 
ical accountability may view such influence as a disadvantage. 
While intervention may harm the morale of personnel, it 
may also serve as a check on personnel. A difficulty faced by 
virtually all department heads is how to obtain information on 
the performance of agency personnel. This is an especially 
important. concern in police ‘departments: where, as Wilson 
(1968: 7) points out, discretion tends to increase rather than 
decrease in the lower levels of the organization. The ombuds- 
manlike role played by councilpersons i in doing their constit- . 
uent casework provides opportunities for the department head. 
to obtain feedback about the quality of his. staff and programs. 
A further advantage of intervention Is (hat it provides an 
opportunity for communication between administrators and 
the city council. The amateurism. of the council often contri- 
butes to a lack of understanding of administrative problems 
and needs. Intervention provides an opportunity for adminis- 
trators to educate councilpersons and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, build support for their programs in the council. As long as 
budget appropriations and program authorizations are the 
responsiblity of the council; administrators as well served to 
take advantage of. every intervention oppa ig to lobby the 
council.. | 
= His clear that councilmanic intervention may have both 
positive and negative consequences for municipal department 
heads. Those consequences will now be ee. in greater 
detail. 
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DEPARTMENT HEADS AS POLICYMAKERS 


City councils often cast policy statements in rather general 
terms, recognizing that administrators will extend, refine, and 
interpret those statements with implementation regulations of 
their own. A potential consequence of councilmanic interven- 
tion is to produce mid-course adjustments in agency regula- 
tions, making them correspond more closely to the original 
policy statements of the council. However, only 16% of the 
department heads perceive this to be an advantage resulting 
from councilmanic contacts. Municipal department heads may 
not perceive the council as having very definite policy stan- 
dards with which they need to be in addord, or they may believe 
they are already in accord with council policies, or they may 
not desire to be in accord with council policy. Whatever the 
case, municipal department heads do not perceive council-. 
manic intervention as very useful as a policy coordination 
mechanism. 

Councilmanic intervention may also have an impact on 
departmental policy priorities. Thirty-two percent of the 
respondents (slightly higher for public works department) 
perceived contacts by councilpersons on behalf of constituents 
to result in a distortion of their priorities. It is, of course, 
significant that approximately a third of the department heads 
view councilmanic contacts as having negative policy conse- 
quences for their agency. The ideal of a professionally 
competent, neutral administrator conducting the affairs of his 
agency in the interest of the whole community has long been a 
goal of the reform movement. (In contrast, the policy concerns 
of councilpersons have frequently been characterized as oriented 
toward parochialism.) Councilmanic intervention, particu- 
larly of the “procurer” type, represents a violation of adminis- 
trative neutrality. However, it is perhaps even more significant 
that only 32% of the respondents perceived councilmanic 
intervention to be problematical for departmental priorities. 
This is perhaps explained by the greater frequency of “infor- 
mant” and/or “mediator”-type contacts, which tend to be less 
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threatening to the professionally determined priorities of the 
department. It may also reflect the department heads’ percep- 
tions of the relative weakness of councilpersons to influence 
their departmental priorities. When asked to compare the city 
council, the chief executive, and interest groups according to 
which had the greatest impact on their programs, only 26% of 
the department heads said that the council had the greatest 
impact; most identified the chief executive as having the 
greatest impact. 


DEPARTMENT. HEADS AS MANAGERS 


In addition to being a policymaker, the municipal depart- 
ment head is also the manager of an organization which 
regulates public conduct, protects the public safety, and 
delivers public services. | 

Department heads were asked to select from a variety of 
alternatives the most serious management problem they faced 
as a department head. Interference with departmental policy 
by councilpersons was selected by 10% of the respondents. 
Thirty-seven percent indicated that requests from council- 
persons are important in their decisions about the patterns of 
service delivery and enforcement of regulations; 21% thought it 
led to partiality in service delivery; and 18%said it led to lack of 
strict adherence to departmental regulations. Public works 
department heads were more likely to perceive councilmanic 
intervention as leading to partiality in service delivery (31%) 
and lack of strict adherence to departmental regulations (28%) 
than either of the other two types of department heads. 

Some indication of the impact of this interference emerges 
when we find that 29% of all department heads indicated that 
requests from councilpersons on behalf of constituents harmed 
the morale of departmental personnel. That finding is not 
especially surprising. The model of professionalism that 
emerged out of the reform movement has come to imply a 
professional (rather than clientele) determination of which 
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services and regulations are necessary and appropriate for 
clients. Morale may very well be negatively affected when 
administratively established priorities and professionally de- 
termined standards are compromised by political intercession. 

Unfortunately, we are unable to determine from our data 
whether the perceived harm to department morale is the result 
of specific councilmanic requests for special treatment of 
constituents or simply a more generalized resentment on the 
part of department professionals that councilpersons are able 
to intrude on what the former believe to be professional 
prerogatives. If, as Harlan Hahn (1977: 46-48) suggests, a 
legacy of the reform movement has been to place more 
emphasis on the training and qualifications of public service 
providers than on the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of clients 
receiving services, it is understandable that some administra- 
tors view intervention on behalf of dissatisfied constituents as a 
serious management problem. 

Although councilmanic intervention is perceived by depart- 
ment heads as having harmful consequences for department 
morale, they also report that it can be a useful feedback 
mechanism through which management can learn about 
problems which may be developing with departmental pro- 
grams and personnel. Thirty-seven percent of our respondents 
indicated they have been able to improve the quality of their 
service and regulation through information conveyed to them 
by councilpersons. This would suggest that councilpersons are 
functioning as surrogate ombudsmen for municipal adminis- 
tration. 


LIAISON WITH THE COUNCIL 


Despite their negative feelings about councilmanic interven- 
tion, municipal department heads recognize the importance of 
the council’s support for their programs. Councilmanic inter- 
vention is not a one-way flow of communications. Department 
heads recognize it as an opportunity to educate the council 
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about their programs. Seventy percent of the department 
heads reported that councilmanic contacts have the advantage 
of enabling them to provide information to the council about 
what to do. The more. knowledge the council has about 
department achievements and strengths, the more it is aware of 
agency problems and needs, the greater the likelihood that it 
will support department programs. Thirty-two percent of the 
department heads said that councilmanic intervention has 
worked to their advantage in increasing support in the council 
for their programs, while only 6% reported that such contacts 
hurt their support with the council. Apparently departments 
are not hurt in the council by constituent complaints so long as 
councilpersons are satisfied with the responses they reveive 
when they contact the department on behalf of constituents. 
Further evidence of departmental awareness of the importance 
of councilmanic support can be seen from the fact that 14% of 
the department heads indicated they deliberately seek out 
councilpersons whose constituents benefit from their activities 
when they lobby the city council. 

Although municipal department heads may prefer that 
individual councilpersons not bother them, they cannot avoid, 
nor should they underestimate the importance of, contacts 
with the city council. Despite the separation of the legislative 
and executive branches, administration is not divorced from 
councilmanic politics. 


CONSEQUENCES AND REFORM 


We have examined how the reform movement has affected 
the frequency of councilmanic intervention in the cities. 
included in this study. Reform cities tended to have less 
intervention than nonreform cities and to have intervention 
characterized by fewer attempts at what we called “procure- 
ment.” In this section we examined the effects of the reform 
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movement on the consequences resulting from intervention 
when it does occur. 

Using the three measures of the reform movement displayed. 
in Table 2, we constructed a reform index in which all items 
were weighted equally. We then compared the consequences 
cited by municpal department heads on the basis of this index. 
Because department heads in cities with little intervention tend 
to perceive very few consequences resulting from intervention, 
we restricted our examination to only those cases (n = 354) 
where the department had been contacted for at least two of the 
items shown in Table 1. 

There is little difference.in the perceptions of municipal 
administrators with regard to most of the consequences. 
However, two differences do emerge. First, the department 
heads from reform cities are more likely to see the major 
advantage of such intervention to be the opportunity to 
educate the city council about the programs of their depart- 
ments. Of the department heads from the most reform cities 
(n = 74), 83% cited this as an advantage compared to 65% of 
those department heads from the least reform cities (n = 67). In 
his study of city manager, Loveridge (1971: 128) argued that 
these administrators place a high value on educating members 
of the council about city problems and about the proper role of 
councilpersons and administrators in council-manager cities. 
Apparently, this orientation carries over to other administra- 
tors in reform cities. Since on many of our measures depart- 
ment heads. in reform cities are not more likely to perceive 
advantages and are not less likely to perceive harm from 
intervention, we might conclude that the education process is 
not very effective. Nevertheless, there is a second difference in 
their perceptions which suggests that administrators in reform 
cities may be under less pressure from intervention. 

The manner in which councilmanic intervention is handled 
seems to have more effect on how well departments fare with 
city councils in nonreform cities than in reform cities. For 
example, from a list of seven factors affecting the budgeting 
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decisions of city councils, 38% of the department heads from 
the nonreform cities selected their response to councilmanic 
requests as one of the four most important factors affecting 
departmental budgeting success, while only 20% of the depart- 
ment heads from the most reform cities selected it as among the 
most important factors. Seven percent of the department heads 
from the nonreform cities said that councilmanic intervention 
hurt the council, while only 2% of the department heads from 
the most reform cities viewed intervention as harmful. Further- 
more; department heads from the reform cities were less likely 
to see their responses to councilmanic intervention as increas- 
ing support in the council for their legislative proposals. Of the 
department heads from the nonreform cities, 46% saw it as 
helping their legislative proposals compared to 22% of the 
heads from the most reform cities. The pattern is clear. Depart- 
ment heads have to be more cautious in dealing with interven- 
tion in the nonreform cities than in the reform cities. Although 
the perceived consequences for management do not seem to 
differ between the two types of cities, the legislative conse- 
quences appear to be significantly different. The manner in 
which councilmanic intervention is handled seems to have less 
effect on council support in the reform cities. 

One interpretation of this pattern might be that city councils 
are simply not as important in reform cities as in nonreform 
cities. Perhaps city managers are able to dominate councils so 
much that they tend to follow the leadership of the manager. 
However, our data suggest that city councils have more 
influence in reform cities than they do in nonreform cities. 
Respondents were asked to indicate which of the following 
three actors has the most impact on their programs: the chief 
executive, the city council, and interest groups. Forty-two 
percent of the department heads in the most reform cities 
identified the council as the most important actor compared to 
18% of the heads from the nonreform cities. 

Even though department heads in reform cities regard the 
council as important to the success of their programs, it may 
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still be the case that those administrators need to worry less 
about offending the council because they are able to lead the 
council. In dealing with members of the city council, adminis- 
trators in reform cities are able to invoke the aura of reform to 
educate the council about the significance of professionalism 
and neutrality in administration. This may give them an 
advantage in influencing the city council. Supporting this 
explanation is that 17% of the department heads from the 
nonreform cities said intervention made their administrative 
decisions correspond more closely with the policies of the city 
council, while 11% of the heads from the most reform cities 
noted this occurrence. Department heads in reform cities may 
have a greater ability to remain independent of the council 
because of their ability to influerice it. 


CONCLUSION 


A major objective of the executive and municipal reform 
movements was to reduce the influence of the city council in 
administration. These reform movements were successful in 
strengthening the chief executive and in professionalizing 
department personnel. However, councilmanic intervention in 
administration on behalf of constituents is still a common 
phenomenon. Nevertheless, the evidence we have presented 
suggests that the reform institutions have skewed the nature of 
the intervention is such a manner as to support the reform 
objective of neutrality in municipal administration. In partic- 
ular, the evidence suggests that intevention aimed at acts of 
favoritism is found more often in nonreform cities than in 
reform cities. Furthermore, because they are able to use the 
occasions of councilmanic intercession to educate council- 
persons, municipal department heads in reform cities are 
apparently less likely to perceive intervention as threatening to 
their overall legislative relationships. 

The reform movements have been criticized frequently as 
having created, in their pursuit of neutrality, a communication 
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gap between administrators and their clientele. Our investiga- 
tion suggest that the reform movements have not significantly 
affected the informational function performed by council- 
manic intervention—a function which probably is valuable in 
reducing the communication gap. While councilmanic inter- 
vention continues to provide information, the reform institu- 
tions have apparently worked to reduce the neutrality-threat- 
ening aspects of this activity. In short, the reform institutions 
appear to have been successful in bringing about neutrality in 
municipal administration without incurring the problems of 
estrangement from clientele so often associated with them in 
the literature. 


NOTES 


l. For a discussion of city council intervention in police administration see Abney 
and Lauth (1979). l 

2. This response rate exceeds the completion rate of 25% to 40% which Leege and 
Francis (1974: 194} suggested might be expected from mail-out questionnaires. 

3. The four regions are those defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

4. This councilmanic function has previously been identified by Bromage (1950: 
51-57). 

5. Forms of government obtained from the Municipal Year Book (1977). Type of 
elections and level of party activity reported by respondents. 
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This article argues that the basic unit for much of public organization analysis is not 
the organization as is the convention in organization and management theory. 
Rather, it is an interorganizational unit-—the policy system—which centers on a 
public policy domain. 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
POLICY SYSTEMS 

AND RESEARCH ON 
PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


H. BRINTON MILWARD 
University of Kentucky 


The purpose of this research is to inquire into the nature of 
organizational activity in the public sector. Organizations 
have traditionally been the basic units of analysis for research 
in both the public and private sectors. Interorganizational 
studies have largely focused on joint provision of services or 
on coordination or domination by specific organizations in an 
interorganizational network. 

The thesis of this article is that in vast parts of the public 
sector, organizations, as they are commonly used in organi- 
zational research, are inappropriate as units of analysis. This 
article will suggest that there is a more appropriate unit of 
analysis for organizational research in the public sector—the 
interorganizational policy system. What makes this unit 
unique is that it is the primary building block for a large class 
of public organizations without, in fact, being an organization 
or an organizational subunit. : 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 


There is an interesting and growing literature on the simi- 
larities and differences between government agencies and 
private corporations. There is a research tradition in public 
administration and political science which views federal agen- 
cies as part of a policy subsystem where the power to make 
and implement policy is informally shared among an agency, 
an interest group, and a congressional committee (Cater, 1964; 
Fritschler, 1969; Ripley and Franklin, 1976). The fundamental 
dynamic behind this “iron triangle” is that each of the com- 
ponents shares a deep and abiding interest in the policy domain 
of the government agency. The interest group’s participation 
is obvious, since it desires that the services or regulation pro- 
duced by the agency not harm-—rather, benefit—those repre- 
sented by the interest group. It is said that over time acommon 
outlook on problems develops through the interchange of staff 
between interest group and agency (Farkas, 1971). If the Food 
and Drug Administration is looking for a chemist, the drug 
industry is a likely place to find one with the necessary ex- 
perience. The agency in return depends on the interest group 
to support its budget requests before the committee(s) of 
Congress that oversees its operation and expenditure of funds. 
The congressional committee then provides funds to the 
agency through budgetary appropriations so that the agency 
can provide services or benefits to Congress’s constituents in 
all 435 congressional districts throughout the United States 

(Fiorina, 1977). 
' The picture painted by the subsystem politics tee I$ 
of a social system of mutual dependence and functional au- 
tonomy. Government is pictured as a vast number of more or 
less autonomous subsystems that interact with each other only 
over questions of resource allocation and domain dissensus. 

There are a number of problems with this literature for the 
organization theorist. First, it is almost all done in the case 
study tradition. Second, it is almost all done at the federal 
level, which raises questions of generalizability. Third, it is 
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nonorganizational. The tools, methods, and concepts of the 
organizations thecrist have seldom been applied to this 
phenomenon. | | | 

Other and more organizationally focused studies have 
looked at a particular public organization and attempted to 
see how it or the whole class of public organizations is similar 
to or different from private organizations. Golembiewski 
(1969) and Fenn (1979) detail how subordinates in public 
agencies can use “multiple access” afforded by the president’s 
sharing executive responsibilities with Congress to subvert 
a president’s wishes. Others have looked at the same phe- 
nomenon in a single agency where a bureau chief will use a 
friendly congressman to subvert the wishes of a department 
secretary (Buchanan, 1975). Warwick (1975) gives elaborate 
attention to the “fractionation” of power within government 
departments. For example, the Environmental Protection 
Agency was turned into a battleground by a fight which pitted 
its legal staff against its Toxic Chemicals Division. In cases 
involving the danger to humans of pesticides, such as DDT, 
Dildrin, and Kepone, the legal staff actually hired outside 
chemists to testify to the toxicity of these pesticides because 
they could not trust EPA chemists to support their findings. 
The Toxic Chemicals Division, since its days as part of the 
Agriculture Department, has had close ties to the makers of 
agricultural chemicals. Conversely, the legal staff, when they 
felt the agency was delaying action in regard to pulling these 
pesticides off the market, encouraged environmental interest 
groups to sue the agency while at the same time leaking 
damaging information about the agency’s inaction to the press. - 

An emerging strain of literature deals with networks and 
interdependencies among administrators in different agencies 
and positions (Heclo, 1977, 1978; Milward and Wamsley, 
1979). Here it is argued that 


the term bureaucracy... ought to be abandoned... . Wash- 
ington civil servants may be arranged, more or less, in ordered 
hierarchies. But they are not routine (or even nonroutine) 
administrators; they are .. . “policy professionals” (who) do 
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. not administer programs themselves, but rather supervise the 
administration of programs by others. They are charter mem- 
bers of issue networks, whose methods are anything but 
ordered and routinized [King, 1978: 379-380]. 


Milward and Wamsley (1979) tried to classify these different 
networks according to function. The most important aspect of 
the network approach is that a single organization—a bureau, 
department, or regulatory agency—was not adopted as the 
unit of analysis. Rather, an interorganizational aggregate was 
adopted. 

One last literature tradition concerns public/private differ- 
ences explicitly. Michael A. Murray (1975), among others, has 
argued that management is a generic concept and is largely the 
same whether practiced in the public or private sectors. This 
stands in opposition to the works of Barton (1979), Siffin 
. (1963), Malik (1971), and Bower (1978) and the empirical 
work of Meyer (1979) and Rainey (1979), which in large 
measure argue that there are real differences between both 
management and organizational behavior in the public and 
private sectors. Rainey et al. (1976) have provided an excellent 
analytical review essay which supports the conclusions of those 
who argue that the differences outweigh the similarities. 

This article will simply treat the question “how similar/how 
different?” as a continuing empirical research question. This 
research merely argues that interorganizational policy systems 
constitute a type of organization aggregate in the public sector. 


THE PRIMACY OF PROGRAMS 


In that part of the public sector where organizations deliver 
services to clients and where the delivery agents are separated 
from the funds grantor by virtue of being at a different level 
of government, the program reigns supreme. The granting of 
funds for a program in health, welfare, transportation, energy, 
or housing acts as a great chain, holding an enormous number 
of individual actors and organizations together—from the 
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granting authority in Washington to the 50 states to thousands 
of localities where the services are delivered. 

When Congress makes a law and it is signed by the president, 
a policy has been adopted which gives either existing public 
organizations or newly created ones the responsibility for 
turning the policy into programs, which will be the means by 
which these public organizations will deliver services to 
people. 

From the perspective of the officials in Washington, there 
is no One in their organization who can deliver the services. The 
management control system (in some cases) as well as the 
delivery organizations are the property of and responsible to 
the state and local governments. In the division of functions 
that has accompanied the growth of the “contract state” which 
has developed in the last 20 years or so, agencies of the federal 
government have become the organizations that provide the 
money and write the rules, regulations, and guidelines which 
govern its use in programs, largely designed in Washington 
but administered by a host of semiautonomous and geographi-: 
cally dispersed organizations which are creatures of the state 
and local governments. 

Aside from the fact that these program-centered delivery 
systems are loosely linked (Weick, 1976), what makes them 
distinct as organizational units? First, there is not one or 
even two or three organizations involved in their adminis- 
tration but literally thousands, joined by little more than a 
set of financial incentives and the possibility of federal take- 
over if the services are not provided. However, dependence is 
reciprocal, and so the social choice process linking these 
organizations is bargaining, not hierarchy (Bish, 1971; Dahl 
and Lindblom, 1953). | 

Second, the grant money goes to fund programs, not just 
organizations. The state and local agencies, on the other hand, 
often use the money to pay private or nonprofit organizations 
to help in the provision of these public services. In vocational 
education, the Bureau of Adult and Occupational Education 
gives grants to state and local vocational institutes to provide 
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training in occupational skills. These state and local institutes 
may then work out arrangements with private companies or 
with nonprofit organizations like Goodwill Industries to help 
train individuals for the world of work. If one wants to under- 
stand the complexity of public service delivery, multiply the 
above example first by 50 and then by several thousand. The 
control problems in a semiautonomous policy network are 
massive given the number of organizations engaged in the 
bargaining process. However, programs to train workers are 
operated in every state and locality, and the people they train 
often find employment after their training. | 


FEDERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS AS 
HOLDING COMPANIES FOR PROGRAMS 


Although almost every policy domain is thick with these 
program structures, there are specific organizations at each 
level of government that attempt to hold them together in a 
given domain. In Washington there is a Department of Edu- 
cation; in Kentucky, Kansas, and Ohio, as well as all the other 
states, there is a counterpart Department of Education; at the 
programmatic level, the school district serves as the compre- 
hensive organization whose superintendent deals with the 
state and federal counterpart organizations. These are termed 
“federative organizations.” 

Studying public federative organizations differs from 
studying a single agency or firm; federative organizations at 
the highest level more closely resemble holding companies 
than the popular notion of organizations as goal-seeking or 
profit-maximizing firms. Public organizations such as univer- 
sities, political jurisdictions such as counties or cities, and 
large governmental departments perform a host of more or 
less related functions: 


Thrown together by statute or executive order they can only 
take on something like a federated pattern of authority. The 
relationships are tenuous at best between such disparate units 
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within the United States Department of Agriculture as the 
Food and Nutrition Service, which administered the food 
stamp program, and the Cooperative State Research Service, 
which funds experimental stations [Wamsley and Zald, 1973: 
65]. 


This type of organization is actually a loose federation 
representing a conglomeration of functions with no cohesive 
- purpose. A federative organization can be defined as larger 
government organizations—departments and sometimes bu- 
reaus or even divisions—that are collections of programs 
lacking any tangible, single, overall, manifest goal that has 
operational meaning (Simon et al., 1950: 270). By operating 
meaning, we refer to a causal connection between the manifest 
goal (of picking up the garbage) and the ability to achieve 
that goal. It becomes obvious that the more one aggregates 
goals of programs, the less the chance of integrating these 
manifest goals in any meaningful sense at the level of the 
federative organization. 

Federative organizations are most important at a single 
level of government. They attempt to hold related programs 
together at that level and force what coordination there is to 
occur. But when viewed from the perspective of an inter- 
governmental service delivery system, the program is primary. 
The linkages between programs at different levels are much 
stronger than the linkages among different programs at the 
same level. | 


THE CONCEPT AND COMPONENTS 
OF A POLICY SYSTEM 


A problem common to all interorganizational theorists is 
to find ways to set meaningful limits to the scope of an inter- 
organizational aggregate (Aldrich, 1976). Many researchers 
have adopted a functional focus—-housing, for example—or a 
functional contextual focus such as state housing policy. 
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Schon (1971: 182) speaks of the primacy of functional systems 
as the units around which institutions define themselves. 


In our society, the institutional map displays, in the fore- 
ground, organizations defined at high levels of specificity. 
More general functional systems exist, as it were, only in the 
background; no individual existing organizations correspond 
to them. In the foreground is the textile company, the lumber 
firm, or the hospital; in the background is the system for 
keeping clothes clean, the building industry, or the health 
care system. 


These functional systems are generally only loosely joined, 
appearing only loosely integrated and inefficient in terms of 
overlap, duplication, and lack of coordination. This aside, the 
long-established ones are very stable and resistant to change 
(Aldrich, 1973). 

An interorganizational policy system is such a functional 
system which spans several levels of government and is 
“loosely” held in place by a federative organization at any 
given level. The concept itself refers to a set of elements that 
stand in a network of relationships or transactions which 
comprise a system or which can be viewed theoretically as 
comprising a system which deals with a policy domain 
(Schaefer, 1974: 331). 

The objects which make up an interorganizational pclicy 
system may overlap in membership, just as membership of 
personnel in different organizations may overlap in what 
James D. Thompson calls “boundary spanning” (1967: 110- 
111). But, like organizations, they are not distinguished by 
membership but by their functional goals, role structure, and 
behavior as a social system (Van de Ven et al., 1974: 122). In 
analyzing a policy system, the first empirical task is to develop 
a conceptual map of all of the actors and organizations in- 
volved and determine how they interact in a specific policy 
domain. 
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POLICY SYSTEM DOMAIN 


In the public sector, domains are established by mandates. 
This occurs by the specific act of a legislative body which 
mandates the establishment of a governmental presence in a 
particular functional area. 

The process of delegation is seldom neat. “Legislative defi- 
nitions and descriptions of organizational boundaries and 
domains are usually broad and imprecise, so that the question 
of who has right over what is often left ambiguous” (Akinbode 
and Clark, 1976: 104). The ambiguity is often purposeful, 
since the more specific legislation becomes, the greater the 
difficulty in building a legislative coalition that will support 
it. Thus the policy system domain can in no way be viewed as 
the property of a particular organization. | 


THE POLICY COMMUNITY 


Before a policy system can be formed, a policy community 
must exist in a specific policy domain. For a policy system to 
be created, the suppliers or potential suppliers of public goods 
or services must think of themselves as a social action network. 
Until this occurs, there is no possibility of concerted action. 
The concept of the policy community rests on the assumption 
that “people working in America on policy problems such as 
[housing] have enough regular contact or interaction to be 
regarded as members of a community or organized social 
system, even though they may work in hundreds of agencies 
spread over the whole country” (Walker, 1974), 

The policy community of a given policy domain consists of 
intellectuals contributing to ideas in good currency, interest 
groups, professional associations, and others with an interest 
in a particular policy. Thus, the policy community constitutes 
a form of social network in the sense used by social anthro- 
pologists, because it is shaped by patterns of relations in which 
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each individual has developed a communications linkage with 
at least one other member of the network but is not necessarily 
fully connected to every other member. A policy community is 
the most general grouping in a policy domain. It defines the 
outer bounds of influence in an area such as housing. 

The policy community differs from a policy system in not 
being as tightly coupled. It consists of all those interested in 
the benefits that may flow from a policy domain, but not all 
of its members are capable of affecting the distribution of the 
benefits. In addition, a policy community exists prior to the 
emergence of a policy system. As such, the policy community 
is the necessary but not sufficient condition leading to the 
emergence of a definable policy system. The sufficient con- 
dition is the adoption of a policy by Congress or some other 
legislative body. The key conceptual distinction between a 
policy system and a policy community is that the former must 
be recognized as having a grant of authority from the state to 
act in its name, while the latter does not. 

The members of a policy community “include those pri- 
marily engaged in studying the policies and procedures being 
employed in an area, as well as administrators of the major 
agencies with operating programs” (Walker, 1974: 4-5). Thus 
` the policy community includes bureau chiefs, administrators 
of line agencies, academics, consultants, publishers of profes- 
sional publications, vendors of goods and services in the area 
(such as bond lawyers specializing in housing and development 
bond issues), the chairmen of legislative committees and their 
staff who specialize in a policy area, subnational elected offi- 
cials responsible for implementing the programs that flow 
. from the policy, and, of course, lobbyists for interest groups 
or professional associations. 

A significant omission from this discussion of the policy 
community is clients and constituents. The policy community 
consists of the producer elements in a delivery system. It is 
argued that they are often the first order clients of the policy 
rather than those who receive the direct benefits—be it a 
welfare check or training in a manpower program. These 
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direct beneficiaries are typically unorganized; however, some- 
times they will engage in mass political action. When this 
occurs, the response of the policy community is to respond 
with largely symbolic actions until the clients have again 
become quiescent. 

On occasion the producer elements of the policy com- 
munity will try to mobilize the clients to. give legitimacy to 
their claim to increased funding or their claim to an expanded 
policy domain. In the adoption of the Ohio State Housing 
Finance Agency, members of the housing policy community 
actually organized interest groups of potential clients to 
lobby for the state’s adoption of the housing finance agency 
legislation (Milward, 1980: 264-271). 

The only time clients are truly brought into the community 
is when there is the need to co-opt those whose actions or 
beliefs threaten its survival. They are then taken into the 
community and, depending on their strength, either allowed 
to share power in a policy system or given the illusion of 
sharing power. | 

Rather than being the product of an ever-growing bureau- 
cracy; the policy community often precedes government inter- 
vention in a functional area. The negative or positive external- 
ities created by the actions of other policy systems may be 
the impetus for the formation of new policy communities 
which will later evolve into full-blown policy systems with 
their own policy domain. Fritschler (1969) explores this 
symbiotic relationship in regard to health and tobacco in- 
rerests. Once established as a function of government, the 
relationship between the policy community and the govern- 
ment becomes reciprocal. 


THE DECISION NETWORK 


There is a process of decision-making that is embedded 
within the social context of a policy system (Friend et al., 1974: 
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55-56). This gives rise to two classes of actors operating in 
the role structure of the policy system. One class is the mem- 
bers of the decision network who occupy formal positions in 
the public organizations that are partly connected to the 
policy system. The second group is the policy community. 
They may greatly influence policy decisions, but they do not 
necessarily occupy a formal role in the decision network. 


Within governmental organizations especially, it is usually 

_ regarded as important that actions which have significant 
external impacts should carry the formal authority of some 
publicly identifiable and accountable individual or group. 
Thus, a distinction can be drawn between [those] who must 
ultimately endorse the outcomes of the decision process, and 
[those] who may contribute to the selection of these outcomes 
[Friend et al., 1974: 27]. 


There is a key distinction to be made between decision 
making and policymaking which highlights the distinction be- 
tween the policy community and the decision network. Deci- 
sion making refers to a discrete choice, in this case relating to 
a particular policy domain. Policymaking refers not to choice 
but to a pattern of behavior that persists over time with 
regularity and consistency. 

The decision network consists r those actors who hold 
positions in governmental organizations dealing with a par- 
ticular program or policy area. Those who “act” on a particular 
policy issue constitute the decision network at that point in 
time. The rest of the actors in formal positions, for the purpose 
of that issue, are members—along with those not in formal 
positions—of the policy community. Thus, a policy com- 
munity should then be defined as everyone in a policy system. 
Those who are also members of the decision network vary 
with the issue and whether an individual actor happens to hold 
an official position at that time. Members of the policy com- 
munity become members of the decision network because their 
expertise grants them access to formal positions in govern- 
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ment. It is a forma] position in a public agency or body which 
makes them a member of the decision network. 

While those in the decision network are analytically distinct 
from those in the policy community, in reality they overlap in 
practice and over time. For example, Daniel Moynihan, as 
Ambassador to the United Nations, clearly embodied both 
roles in his official capacity. Informally, he contributed to 
shaping foreign policy through his writing and speeches, artic- 
ulating the government’s official position. After his resignation 
and before his election as U.S. Senator from New York, he 
was still a member of the policy community but did not occupy 
a formal position in the decision network. 

Thus, while there are two classes of individual actors in the 
policy system, one—the policy community—subsumes the 
other—the decision network. Thus, if a scholar has accurately 
“mapped” a policy community, he has by definition deter- 
mined the boundaries of the policy system. 

Both the decision network and the policy community are 
empirical phenomena. The members of each can be determined 
by observation if the context is specified. Thus, they are not 
analytical constructs. This being the case, the internal relations 
between actors in the role structure of the policy system are 
very important. 

As in any complex system, no decision is made by only 
one actor. Interdependence is the hallmark of the policy 
system; therefore, actors must reach compromises which take 
into account the existence and strategies of other actors 
(Crozier and Thoenig, 1976: 551). 

Within a policy system, factions contend to a greater or 
lesser degree. The power balance may be in stable or highly 
unstable equilibrium. But the tendency is to strive to become 
self-sustaining in control of power in one’s own sphere. This 
tendency toward self-sustenance is modified only by con- 
textual variables, such as constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, financial mechanisms, and historical relationships in 
a particular policy domain. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
A POLICY SYSTEM 


The policy community and decision network of a policy 
system are empirical phenomena. As such, they exist in an 
interorganizational field which is dynamic and which has 
embedded in it an incentive structure—or, as Cook (1977) 
terms it, an opportunity or market structure. She says that 
the opportunity or market structure determines the incentive 
structure and thereby the strategies of the actors in the policy 
community and decision network. This is termed the “political 
economy” of the policy system. It is the market or incentive 
structure of an interorganizational field. The interorganiza- 
tional field of a policy system is a higher level of complexity 
than the decision network or the policy community and as 
the behavioral setting for the policy system is equivalent to 
the interorganizational environment. It is at this level that 
one captures the dynamics of policy system interaction. Berne 
and Levine (1977) view the network as the static version of 
the interorganizational: field represented by empirical data 
that are nonlongitudinal and that utilize measures of exchange 
and resource flows. 

As Schon (1971: 43) says, “To call this a ‘system” is not to 
imply that it has well-defined, consensual goals and coordi- 
nated programs for reaching them.” In a policy system, what 
is shared is an interest in a certain class of public policy out- 
comes, not a goal. Each system, whether in health, housing, 
or education, has multiple constituencies and vested interests 
among providers and other related beneficiaries; but no one 
controls all of the essential elements. An overt effort to inter- 
vene in a hierarchical manner in the system’s affairs may be 
the one action that is capable of forcing the policy system to 
act in a coordinated, goal-seeking manner. 

Thus, a policy system’s decision network and policy com- 
munity exist in a particular political economy. In the in- 
centive structure of the political economy, individuals and 
organizations are concerned with the nonmarket distribution 
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of money or other valued resources that can be purchased by 
money (for example, personnel) and authority. This system 
resource perspective assumes that decision makers in a policy 
system are generally concerned with the acquisition and de- 
fense of an adequate supply of resources and their claim to 
them. For decision makers this becomes an operational defi- 
nition of the purposes of the policy system and, thus, of their 
responsibilities as decision makers (Benson, 1975: 231; Yucht- 
man and Seashore, 1967). 


POSITION AND POWER IN 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Cook (1977: 75) distinguishes between dominated and 
undominated interorganizational fields. This is a distinction 
economists make to differentiate between imperfectly and 
perfectly competitive markets. “The market structure deter- 
mines to some extent market conduct, the nature of the com- 
petitive and cooperative strategies organizations engage in.” 

Position in the political economy, thus, is very important. 
Evan (1972: 357) illustrates these positions using graph theory 
(see Figure 1). If in all cases A is the focal organization, its 
power would vary greatly in terms of power and autonomy 
depending on its position in the policy system. The Wheel 
with A at the center obviously ranks first in both power and 
autonomy. This is perhaps like national-level agencies in the 
administration of federal grants and programs. Here are grants 
and programs going into 435 congressional districts or 50 
states through 12 federal regional offices. This is very much 
like the colonial system in Africa, where all the lines of com- 
munication and trade ran from the capital city to the interior 
with no connecting links to the colonies of the other European 
powers who shared contiguous boundaries. 

Centrality in a network (which A has in | but not 2 or 3) is 
vitally important as it is a measure of structure dependence. 
“Power is attached to a position in a network and networks 
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can be analyzed in terms of the extent to which exchange in 
the network is dependent upon one particular party or posi- 
tion” (Cook, 1977: 72). 

According to Cook (1977), who is supported by Benson 
(1975) and Lehman (1975), power is derived not only from 
resource dependencies within an interorganizational field but 
also from a structural component relating to position in the 
field. With mandated programs, position may indicate the 
distribution of responsibility for decision making. Thus, 
position can affect the decision network as well as the political 
economy. 

Before attaching paramount importance to position, a 
qualifying statement must be added. The power relationships 
in an interorganizational field do not depend solely on posi- 
tion, mandated authority, or on the relative resources of the 
actors. Rather, power ultimately depends on the power actors 
- are willing to expend in a given situation. If this were not the 
case, there is no reason that the United States would not have 
been successful at the Bay of Pigs or in Vietnam. Power exer- 
cised in a relationship cannot be deduced by static analysis 
of opposing forces or their position. 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZED THOUGHT STRUCTURE 


In certain situations, how a situation is perceived is crucial 
to understanding behavior. The treatment of the mentally ill 
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is certainly a case in point. The policy system model as well 
as other models of organizational behavior, even if opera- 
tionalized, will not allow us to handle the problem of problem 
perception. Attitudinal studies of the participants may give us 
insights into their mind set, but it is a difficult phenomenon 
to capture in all its richness. Warren et al. (1974) found that 
only through the process of participant observation could this 
dimension be tapped adequately. 

Sir Geoffrey Vickers (1965) terms this aspect of organi- 
zational behavior “appreciation.” Appreciation involves mak- 
ing judgments about the state of the system, both in its internal 
and external relations. He terms’these “reality judgments.” 
Katz and Kahn (1966) describe this as organizational “coding 
categories” and ascribe them to the contextual history of an 
organization. They believe they are often linked to the birth 
of an organization and particularly the way PS was dear 
by a charismatic leader or founder. 

The importance of the institutionalized thought structure 
for the policy system must be stressed. Through it actors “make 
sense” out of the exchanges that occur. Thus, it deals with 
“appreciative judgments” about the significance of facts for 
individuals and others for whom the facts are interpreted, such 
as those in higher positions who deal with facts only in a 
secondhand manner. The reason this is so important is the 
disjuncture between expertise and formal position. The per- 
sons responsible for making decisions are often only vaguely 
familiar with the issues at hand, which have been boiled down 
and interpreted for them by advisors. The image of the presi- 
dent digesting memos which have resulted from three or four 
interpretations of the original facts gives one the sense of how 
important the “reality judgments” and biases of a long chain 
of officials are for policy determination. 

In the social services area, the indefinite nature of the 
Tesponsibilities for and causes of social problems makes suc- 
cess or failure in the usual sense of task performance difficult 
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to define, much less to identify. This gives the members of a 
policy system in this area the ability to 


define the social problems they are addressing, define the 
nature of what “must be done” in order to solve them, control 
the intervention strategies that are brought to bear on them, 
evaluate the results of their intervention, and exercise a large 
measure of control over the way their respective fields and 
activities are conceived for purposes of public discussion 
[Warren et al., 1974: 27-28]. 


In a study of the adoption of the policy of juvenile de- 
institutionalization, George Downs (1976) found that, because 
the parameters of the solution to social problems are unknown 
or objectively undefinable (in a welfare economic sense), policy 
systems are sometimes able to define them in a manner optimal 
to them. 

The institutionalized thought structure of a policy system 
is not necessarily specific to it. Rather, it seems connected to 
the incentive structure of the interorganizational field in 
‘ which the policy system resides. In cases like the policy svstem 
containing the U.S. Forest Service (Kaufman, 1960), it is 
contiguous with and unique to the Forest Service, which is 
the dominant organization in this policy system. In cases like 
that described by Warren et al. (1974) and Lehman (1975), 
which dealt with community social services and health, re- 
spectively, the institutionalized thought structure seems to 
span the entire interorganizational field. In both of the cases 
mentioned, the institutionalized thought structure seemed to 
be a joint product of the professional social service organi- 
zations in a number of different functional areas. The con- 
necting link was that all these organizations utilized the same 
method of service/ product delivery—professionals provided 
the services and these same professionals mediated between 
the clients and the political-economic system. 

The institutionalized thought structure, while generally 
resisting change, also holds out hope to those who would 
attempt to alter the mind set of policy systems dominated by 
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professional or institutional values. “Decisions are not simply 
a matter of ‘muddling through, they have an underlying 
system based on an appreciative field” (Thompson, 1977: 299). 
If the institutionalized thought structure of a policy system 
means that there is an underlying “system” to seemingly ran- 
dom, incremental decisions, then it holds out the hope that 
social scientists can both understand the system and help 
to change it. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this article I have attempted to develop a new conceptual 
model—the policy system—for organizational research in the 
public sector. The policy system consists of a more or less 
closed system of public and private organizations and indi- 
viduals who are dependent upon each other for resources and 
linked by a social network which sustains a rough policy 
consensus. A policy system is a collectivity at the inter- 
organizational field level of analysis; as such it can be used 
like any other collective unit of analysis—groups, organiza- 
tions, societies. 

In a policy system, what is shared is an interest in a certain 
class of public policy output and not a goal. Each system, 
whether in health, housing, or education, has multiple con- 
stituencies and vested interests among providers and other 
related beneficiaries; but no one controls all of the essential 
elements. An overt effort to intervene in a hierarchical manner 
in the affairs of the system may be the one action that is capable 
of forcing the policy system to act in a coordinated, goal- 
seeking manner. Thus in policy system analysis, one concen- 
trates on strategies of the actors, the collective games to which 
these strategies correspond, and the rules or regulations which 
govern these games. In addition, the policy system is dynamic 
in nature. As the class of problem or policy expands, so do 
the boundaries of the policy system. It then encompasses new 
actors and organizations who may also be members of other 
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policy systems. Policy systems are loosely held in place by 
federative organizations which attempt to coordinate and 
control their behavior with varying degrees of success. 
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Despite a tremendous influx of information into public agencies, and a concern with 
information processing models of organizations, there is a special variety of informa- 
tion that is often poorly utilized or underutilized—scientific and tecnical information 
(STI). This study of public managers’ orientations toward STI, a study based on data 
gathered from questionnaires mailed to officials of the Canadian government's 
Environmental Protection Service, seeks to better understand patterns of STI acquisi- 
tion and sharing and information channel preferences among users of STI. 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
IN PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
The Role of “Gatekeeping” and 
Channel Preference 


BARRY BOZEMAN 
ELLIOT COLE 
Syracuse University 


The hue and cry about “information overload” has not 
prevented public managers from arguing that inadequate or 
insufficient information is a major factor in poor planning and 
decision-making. One interpretation of this apparent incon- 
= sistency is that public managers are naive rationalists. Accord- 
ing to this argument, public managers are bound by cognitive 
prisons of their own making: Instead of acknowledging that 
very little information exists that might drive decisions, they 
fall ready victim to inertia by accumulating and sifting through 
streams of irrelevant information. 

There is an alternative explanation of the ambivalence of 
public managers toward information resources. Public man- 
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agers ingest a prodigious amount of information, but their 
information diet is unbalanced. They are often bloated with 
certain types of information (some of which may be useful, 
much of which is not) while being starved for others. To be 
more precise, information of an uncomplicated descriptive 
nature—information that can be easily collected, coded, and 
stored in archives or computer files—is readily available and 
usually cheap (especially if economies of scale are involved 
and computer technology is available). For want of a better 
term, we can refer to this type of information as “simple.” In- 
formation about such matters as client/social worker ratios, 
units of goods or service provided, average annual rainfall, 
unemployment rates for the month of April, or number of 
vehicles registered are examples. This type of information is 
“data” in the strictest sense: coded, discrete observations. 

Another broad category of information can be referred to 
as “political information.” Political information tells us about 
preferences, perceived self-interest, and power resources of 
stakeholders (clients, other public managers and public offi- 
cials, organized interests, and the like). Political information 
is sometimes scarce because it is highly changeable and easily 
misinterpreted and because disclosure may be against the 
interests of relevant parties. The public manager’s lament 
(“If only I had more information!”) often can be interpreted 
as a desire for additional political information. 

A third category, “expository information,” provides an 
explanation for some real or anticipated states of affairs. The 
explanation may be exact or approximate, true or false, rooted 
in evidence for intuitive. It is often ‘stated in “if, then” terms 
and usually implies or seeks to shed light on causality. Our 
concern here is with a special kind of expository information 
that is often poorly utilized or underutilized in public agen- 
cies—scientific and technical information (STI). In other 
words, we are concerned with explanations that are drawn, 
either directly or (more commonly) indirectly, from knowledge 
produced by physical and social scientists. 
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If we define STI as “knowledge produced by scientists 
employing scientific methods in search of generalizations 
(theory),” it becomes clear why this particular variety of 
expository information is in short supply in public agencies. 
Typically, the producer provides STI to a small, homogeneous 
audience with little thought to potential applications of the 
knowledge, especially applications outside the specialized 
community of scientists and technologists. The costs of access 
for public managers are such that a common “solution” is 
simply to ignore relevant STI. But agencies that are science- 
intensive (agencies dealing with such issue areas as water 
quality, agriculture, energy production and regulation, public 
health, conservation) can ignore STI only at their peril. 
Indeed, if we include information produced by social scientists, 
it is difficult to imagine a broad policy issue for which there 
is no relevant body of STI. While STI is frequently volumi- 
nous, fragmented, conflicting, and obscure, it is often more 
reliable than other types of expository information and is 
frequently more relevant to problem-solving than “simple” 
information. Thus, another interpretation of the public 
manager’s lament is: “I need more information that is reliable 
and externally valid.” 


INFORMATION PREFERENCES AND BEHAVIORS 


With a few exceptions (Caplan 1976; Bozeman and Blanken- 
ship, 1979; Feller et al., 1975), studies of the use of STI have 
concentrated on scientists, technologists, and R&D organi- 
zations rather than public managers (see Compton, 1973). 
While it is clear that public managers differ from scientists in 
use and acquisition of STI, there are parallels between engi- 
neers (“physical technologists”) and public managers (“policy 
technologists”) in regard to information needs, search pat- 
terns, and applications (Bozeman et al., 1978; Bozeman and 
Fitzgerald, 1978). Thus, findings of studies focusing on private 
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R&D organizations are of some relevance for our effort to 
determine patterns of STI use among public managers. 

This study of public managers’ STI preferences and be- 
haviors is based on data gathered from questionnaires mailed 
to officials of the Canadian government’s Environmental Pro- 
tection Service,! many of whom have had scientific training 
and are working on science-intensive policy problems. By 
studying an “advantaged” group of public managers we can 
obtain some insight into the STI behaviors that can be ex- 
pected in circumstances that approach the ideal (that is, public 
managers with clear needs for STI and exceptional ability to 
access STI). It would, of course, be beneficial to follow this 
study with an analysis of more “typical” public managers and 
“disadvantaged” public managers. A different, and useful, 
perspective is to be gained in each case. 


CHANNEL PREFERENCE 


The objective of the examination of channel preferences is 
to determine public managers’ perceptions of the value of 
certain types of STI channels. The channels investigated in- 
clude scientific and professional journals, computerized infor- 
mation systems, co-workers, personnel in other government 
agencies, university faculty and staff, persons in interest 
groups, libraries, and one’s immediate supervisor. By standard 
usage, journals, computerized information systems, and 
libraries—none of which can be accessed directly without 
comparatively “high effort” scanning—are considered formal 
channels; the others, accessed via interpersonal communi- 
cation, are classed as informal channels.2 


The policy significance of channel preference is straightfor- 
ward: If clear patterns of preferences can be identified, it may 
be possible to suggest how the public organization’s resources 
should be distributed so as to filter STI most effectively into the 
policymaking/admiunistrative processes. If public managers 
express a preference for, say, journals, then an argument can be 
mounted that the agency might do well to support subscriptions 
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to journals that provide information relevant to the mission 
and programmatic goals of the agency. But if public managers 
express little enthusiasm for formal STI, other STI resource- 
building strategies: might be pursued. For example, funds 
might be alloted in such a way as to maximize information 
obtained from interaction with scientists or engineers, includ- 
ing consultants. 

For a variety of reasons, it is helpful to explain variance in 
channel preference. For example, an agency that relies heavily 
on a capital-intensive computerized information system might 
wish to know correlates of preferences for such a system and 
might wish to go so far as to recruit persons who are comfortable 
with such a mode of information-seeking or to provide appro- 
priate training for individuals in order to make the heavily 
capitalized system productive. 


“GATEKEEPING” 


The gatekeeping concept has long been familiar in commu- 
nications theory and has been employed in a variety of ways. 
The research of Thomas Allen and his colleagues (Allen, 1977; 
Allen and Cohen, 1969; Gerstberger and Allen, 1968) is 
particularly relevant. Allen employed the term “gatekeeper” to 
refer to individuals in R&D labs who acquire much higher 
levels of STI than is the norm and frequently pass on the 
information, often in reprocessed, reduced, or less technical 
form, to colleagues. Allen and Cohen (1969) have conducted 
research about the attributes of such gatekeepers and note that 
(1) they are the “stars of the R&D lab,” (2) they are typically 
oriented toward both formal and informal channels, (3) they 
have higher visibility and higher status in the broader scientific / 
technological community, and (4) they tend to be first-line 
supervisors. 

If there are public managers enacting information-sharing 
roles similar to the gatekeeper role of the R&D lab, they area 
vital resource that should be recognized and nourished. If 
public managers identify strongly with the organization, they 
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are likely to look to co-workers for STI. There is some evidence 
that accessibility is the chief determinant of information 
channel selection (Allen et al., 1968), and this would argue the. 
importance of co-workers in one’s agency as a source of STI. 

The variables we employ to measure gatekeeping are not 
sufficiently precise to allow us to identify gatekeeping roles 
clearly in the Allen usage of that concept. Our “gatekeeper” is 
simply an individual who is frequently called on for STI, 
reports a greater interest in STI, and provides unsolicited STI.3 


DETERMINANTS OF INFORMATION BEHAVIOR 


Four clusters of variables are expected to have relevance for 
both channel preference and gatekeeping. The Job Perceptions 
cluster comprises only two variables, one pertaining to job 
satisfaction, the other to perceptions of co-workers.4 Our most 
basic expectation was that persons reporting dissatisfaction 
would be more likely to look to formal channels for STI and 
would prefer interpersonal information sources other than co- 
workers or supervisors. | 

Muchinsky (1977) has found that high degrees of communi- 
cation and information-sharing are associated with increased 
job satisfaction. We may extend these findings (which did not 
deal with STI) and hypothesize that those placing low value on 
co-workers and supervisors as STI sources and those who are 
at least active in “gatekeeping” will report lesser job satisfac- 
tion. It is worth noting in relation to these expectations that a 
recent study (Marrett et al., 1975) found communication and 
job satisfaction related, but satisfaction was no greater when 
communication was informal. 

The Administrative Role cluster includes indicators of the 
amount of time devoted to administration and the amount of 
administrative responsibility involved in one’s job. Additionally, 
this cluster includes an age variable because of the high degree 
of statistical confluence between age and administrative duties.5 
As was indicated in the discussion of gatekeeping, Allen’s 
studies have consistently shown that first-line administrators 
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are most likely to exhibit gatekeeping behaviors. A recent 
article by Bacharach and Aiken (1977) provides strong support 
for the idea that administrative role variables are of critical 
importance to communication patterns and boundary-span- 
ning activities. 

The Professionalism cluster comprises variables pertaining 
to number of professional membership held, number of 
professional meetings attended, publications, and highest 
degree.© The Professionalism variables indicate ties to scientific 
and technological communities and, perhaps, can serve as 
rough indicators of memberships in “invisible colleges” (Crane, 
1972). 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


We employ zero-order correlations and multiple regression 
to test the relationships between the clusters of independent 
variables and the STI behavior/ preference variables. It was 
necessary to derive single dependent variable measures that 
could be employed in a regression equation. In the Gatekeep- 
ing cluster, a single variable was created by transforming the 
data from raw numbers to quartile ranks and then summing to 
derive a single measure. In order to reduce the number of 
variables in the Channel Preference cluster, a factor analysis 
was performed which yielded three factor dimensions with 
factor loadings that indicated they might be conveniently 
thought of as representing, respectively, Formal Channel 
Preference, Informal Channel! Inside Agency Preference, and 
Informal Channel/Outside Agency Preference.’ 

Table | provides the findings for the regression of the factor 
scores for each of the three channel preference factor dimen- 
sions on the independent variables for each of the respective 
predictor models. 

Each of the three clusters of independent variables is 
significantly (at the .05 level) associated with one channel 
preference variable. Job Perceptions and Administrative Role 
account for some variance in preferences for formal channels, 
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TABLE 1 
Regression Findings for Channel Preference 





Factor 1: Formal Channel Preference 


beta E D 
JOB PERCEPTIONS 
Co-Workers+ -. 343 ~, AE „121 
Job Satisfaction „131 ~-~, ll -136 
PROFESSIONALISM 
Publications .261 ~29%% RER 
Professional Memberships -049 25 .987 
Professtonal Meetings 31 413 . 088 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 
Age .394 354% .121 
c/o Administrative 167 -97 „152 
Generalist ~ .038 -.08 .154 
Number Supervised -.037 ~,03 155 
Factor IL: Infornal Channel/Inside Agency Preference 
JOB PERCEPTIONS 
Co-Workers 2314 ,23* 955 
Job Satisfaction ~.164 -,02 Dk 
PROFESSIONALISM 
Professional Meetings O51 DA O01 
Professional Memberships ~.047 e, UA UD 3 
Publications f -018 02 „903 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 
Generalist .287 .26* 069 
Number Supervised ~.117 ~,04 079 
Age .084 . 06 088 
c/o Administrative ~.028 ~ OI .088 
Factor ILI: Informal Channel/Outside Agency Preference 
JOB PERCEPTIONS 
Co-Workers ~.193 ~.14& Dan 
Job Satisfaction 057 sik) 024 
PROFESSIONALISM 
Professional Membership „400 34k k rate J 
Publications ~,.137 Ol eu J4 
Professional Meetings ~.017 , Dä e E 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 
c/o Administration ~.134 -,160 025 
Number Supervised .075 .116 .032 
Generalist .055 102 .035 





+ First variable listed in colurnn wes first variable entered in stepwise regression 
* A correlation of + .20 significant at Ob level 
** + 28 significant at .01 


and Professionalism is the lone model that is of any significance 
in explaining preferences for Factor III, Informal Channel / 
Outside Agency Preference (and then only the variable pertain- 
ing to professional organization memberships is of any value). 
Factor I, Formal Channel Preference, is best explained by the 
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four predictor models taken together. This may be partly 
explained by the facts that the factor dimension accounts for 
the most variance in the correlation matrix of the channel 
preference variables (it has the highest eigenvalue) and it has 
the most correct dimensional structure. 

We can summarize the findings as follows: (1) Preference for 
formal channels is related to increased age (independent of 
administrative responsibilities) and low opinion of co-workers. 
(2) Preference for informal channels within the organization 
(including co-workers and supervisor) is well accounted for by 
none of the independent variables. (3) Preference for informal 
channels outside the agency is significantly related to number 
of memberships in professional organizations (perhaps mean- 
ing that the channels outside the organization are richer in 
information. 

The findings for the most part are straightforward. A 
conspicuous exception is the finding that age is significantly 
and positively associated with preference for formal channels. 
Our first impulse would be to argue that age is a surrogate for 
administrative responsibility, but, as Table | shows, none of 
the Administrative Role variables is significantly related, only 
the age variable (which was introduced, incidentally, as a 
control). 

Table 2 gives the findings for Gatekeeping. As was expected, 
the model explaining the greatest variance in Gatekeeping is 
Professionalism, though each model includes individual vari- 
ables significantly associated with Gatekeeping. The findings 
indicate that public managers most oriented toward informa- 
tion-sharing are those with less favorable perceptions of their 
job and co-workers and the more “professional.” The findings 
in regard to Administrative Role are ambiguous; gatekeeping 
behavior can be expected from specialists rather than general- 
ists, but the other variables (none significant) are in the other 
direction. 


DISCUSSION 


This study of officials of the Canadian Environmental 
Protection Service showed that variations in preferences for 
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TABLE 2 


Regression Findings for ““Gatekeeping”’ 
EE 








beta r F, 

JOB PERCEPTIONS 

Co-Workers -.314 ~.30** C90 

Jeb Satisfaction -.970 ~,17 -C91 
PROFESSIONALISM 

Degree: Ph.D./non-Ph.D. | £392 , 2039 C88 

Professional Meetings 281 24% -132 

Pubtications -.205 08 .160 

Professional Memberships - .043 .12 .161 
ADMINISTRATIVE ROLE 

Generalist -.234 ~ 23% Däi 

Number Supervised 158 .10 .076 

Age 142 213 G88 

c/o Administration 141 e .106 





STI channels and patterns of information-sharing (“gatekeep- 
ing”) could be accounted for in terms of a number of perceptual 
and task-related variables. 

The findings can be summarized as follows: 


(1) Preference for formal channels is associated with a low opinion 
of co-workers and increased age (independent of administra- 
tive responsibility). 

(2) Preference for informal channels outside the organization is 
associated with membership in professional organizations. 

(3) “Gatekeeping” is associated with a low opinion of co-workers, 
doctoral-level degree, high attendance at professsional mzet- 
ings, and specialization. 


Conceptual studies (Bozeman et al., 1978; Bozeman and 
Fitzgerald, 1978) have suggested that organization structures 
may be changed and public agencies’ resources may be re- 
allocated in ways that will enhance the information-processing 
and management abilities of public agencies. The findings 
presented here are too limited to be of direct instrumental use, 
but they may be used as a backdrop for consideration of 
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strategies for developing scientific and Ee information 
systems (STIS). . 

Since individuals apparently vary a good deal in their 
preferences for particular channels, they should have the 
opportunity to employ those with which they feel the most 
comfortable and with which they can deal effectively. But given 
the bias toward informal channels reported here and elsewhere 
(Bozeman and Blankenship, 1979), additional resources are 
especially needed in support of informal channels. 

It is more difficult, in many cases, to build an information 
base relying on informal channels. Building up formal channels 
often requires considerable resources but little imagination: 
Appropriate trade and profession journals are acquired and 
effectively routed, mechanized information systems are designed 
and implemented, agency-based and government-wide libraries 
are developed. The tasks required to develop informal channels 
and attendant resources are less evident. 

One approach is essentially structural. With the exception of 
government laboratories and some agencies chiefly involved in 
distribution of R&D funds, science-intensive public agencies 
have not often departed from the classical functional organiza- 
tion structure. Public managers have been reluctant to experi- 
ment with such modern structural alternatives as free form, 
matrix, and project management, even though there appear to 
be advantages in promoting the diffusion of information 
obtained from external sources (Cleveland and King, 1968). 
Matrix organization, which involves the overlaying of project 
structure on functional structure to produce a matrix, has been 
shown to enhance horizontal communication while at the same 
time maintaining a substantial degree of control and mana- 
gerial accountability. Matrix design might well be appropriate 
as a structure for an STIS. 

However, “informal organization” is often as important to 
the functioning of the agency as the formal structure. Being 
unplanned, the informal organization springs up to meet needs 
not met by the formal organization and is at the vanguard in 
adapting to change. In designing an effective STIS one basic 
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rule is that the system not be so rigid as to thwart the workings 
of the informal organization, a source of considerable work- 
related information including, in many: cases, STI. As a 
minimum, gatekeepers—usually an informal role—must be 
allowed to function effectively. As Taylor and Utterback 
- (1975) observe, “it is apparently difficult to create a technical 
gatekeeper, but possible to reduce their effectiveness in 
technical communication.” An overly structured STIS may, if 
it encroaches on the informal organization, endanger the 
gatekeeping role. 

While it is not clear that E SE can be systematically 
developed, they can be systematically supported. A variety of ` 
steps may be taken, including providing gatekeepers with 
greater and more timely access to STI resources and strate- 
gically locating the gatekeeper in the organizational unit. If an 
STIS is to be self-consciously designed, the gatekeepers should 
be instrumental in its development and structuring. 

One of the keys to the success of an STIS is the integration.of 
formal and informal channels. Since different individuals are. 
drawn to different information channels, there is a need to be 
sure that the information, which may vary considerably as a 
function of the channel from which it is derived, is compiled 
and meshed. The gatekeeper can play an important role here, 
since he or she is often favorably oriented to a varietv of 
informal and formal channels, but it is ultimately management’s 
responsibility to integrate STI effectively. This might be done 
through institutionalization of the familiar-Technical Integra- 
tor or, if management is strongly oriented toward computer 
systems management, assuring that the STI that flows along 
such a formal system is cross-validated by individuals monitor- 
ing informal channels. A mechanized system is all too often 
taken as a substitute for informal information channels; it is 
best viewed as a supplement. | 

Finally, and perhaps most important, some thought must be 
given to the synthesis of different kinds of information (that is, 
political, “simple” descriptive, expository). It is not uncommon 
to find executives monopolizing political information, techni- 
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cians monopolizing “simple” information, and program mana- 
gers monopolizing expository information (including such STI 
as is available). Currently, the state of the art is too primitive to 
permit us to attack such problems effectively. A first step to 
designing public organizations that facilitate synthesis of 
information resources is simply to catalog those resources and 
trace information flows. So-called communications audits 
represent a first crude step, but only a careful and comprehen- 
sive inventory will begin to yield the depth of knowledge 
required for design of integrated information systems. 


NOTES 


l. In late July 1978, questionnaires were mailed to 134 officials (a population) who 
were listed in Government of Canada Telephone Directory as employees of the 
Environmental Protection Service, Persons who received questionnaires were those 
involved in research, analysis, program management, and/or supervision of program- 
related functions (financial management personnel, for example, were not included). 
There was a 48% response rate (a follow-up letter was mailed three weeks after the 
questionnaires). It was not possible to measure respondent bias. 

2. Respondents were asked: “About how would you state each of the following asa 
source of scientific and technical information related to your work?” Possible 
responses were: “Co-workers in my agency office”; “Personnel in other government 
agencies”: “Computerized information services”; “My immediate supervision”; “Scien- 
tific and technical journals” (Code: “Of no value,” “Very little value,” “Some value,” 
“Great value”). 

3, Items included: “I often provide my co-workers with STI or citations even if not 
solicited”; “I regularly respond to my co-workers’ questions about some research- 
based information”; “I have a greater interest in STI than my co-workers.” Response 
code: “Strongly disagree,” “Disagree,” “Not sure,” “Agree,” “Strongly agree.” (This 
code will be subsequently referred to as “Standard” Code), 

4, The two items for the “Job Perceptions” cluster and their variable names are: 
“Every job has its drawbacks, but overall I am satisfied with my job” (Job 
Satisfaction); “My co-workers are, for the most part, a group of bright and interesting 
people” (Co-workers). Response code: Standard. 

. 5. The “Administrative Role” cluster includes: “My job is more that of a generalist 
than a specialist” (Generalist). Response code: Standard; “What percentage of your 
time is devoted to administrative tasks?” (Percent Administrative); “How many people 
(if any) do you supervise?” (Number supervised). 

6. The “Professionalism” cluster includes: “How many (if any) professional or 
scientific memberships do you hold?” (Professional Memberships); “How many (if 
any) articles have you published in scientific or professional Journals?” (Publication); 
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“About how many scientific or professional meetings do you attend each year?” 
(Professional Meetings); “What is your highest earned degree?” Note: later recoded to 
Ph.D./non-Ph.D. (Degree). 

7. A principal-components analysis was performed on a cluster of variables 
dealing with source use. Respondents were asked to rate, on a four-point scale, the 
following as a source of scientific and technical information related to their work: (a) 
co-workers in my agency, (b) personnel in other governmental agencies, (c) university 
faculty and staff, (d) persons in private interest groups, (e) public, agency, or university 
libraries. (f) computerized information services, (g) my immediate supervisor, and (h) 
scientific and technical journals. Also included in the source use cluster were two 
Likert scale items: (a) “The telephone is the best information source I know” and (b) “I 
had just as soon read ascientific article as have a colleague tell me about it.” 

The decision on the number of factors to rotate follows the Screen test (Rummel 
1969), which involves plotting the eigenvalues of the principal axes. A varimax 
rotation we used to obtain a simple structure solution. The following are rotated factor 
- loadings which were above .50: 


Factor I CS Factor H l - Factor IN 


Formal Channels- ` In formal Channels: Informal Channels: 
Preference Inside Agency Preference Outside Agency Preference 
Libraries Jä Co-workers ` 74 ` University Faculty 
Computerized Other Agencies’ | ` and Staff ` 74 
Information > + Staff. ' * 71. Interest Groups 72 
Services 81 Journals i .58 
Journals- 58 i 
Telephone . —.54. 
25%’ - 18% e LI 
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